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SHAKESPEARE’S 


Much Ado About Nothing. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Q. Give a brief sketch of the life of William 
Shakespeare. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE. 


Shakespeare’s name has bacome a household word with 
the English-speaking people in general and the students of litera- 
ture in particular. Every one who readsa few of Shakespeare’s 
great plays naturally becom2s anxio.s t> learn the life-history of 
the dramatist ; an] when they are told tas m2agre story of his life. 
they are filled with a vague wonder. 

Inspite of the stupendous labour that has been spent to dis. 
cover a complete life-history of Shakespeare, the materials that 
we have at our disposal are as insufficient as they are uncertain, 
On the scarcity of facts available about Shakespeare's life, biogra- 
phy-hunters like Steevens complain, “All that we know of 
Shakespeare is that he was born at Stratford-on-Avon ; married 
and had children there ; went to London, where he commenced 
as actor, and wrote plays and poems ; returned to Strattord, made 
his will and died.” We move, therefore, inan atmosphere of guess- 
work, illuminated at times, by a few occasional flashes of history. 
Out of these legends and rumours, out of these ‘‘ perhaps” and 
“ Dossible ” a fair-seeming and probable story has been construct- 
ed, though much of itis only conjecture. Strange, however, it 
may seem that William Shakespeare—a gréat literary genius 
whose work is universal in its app2al—is so little definitely known 

-as aman and private citizen. : 


There are three stages of Shakespeare’s life : 
(i) Life at Stratford-on-Avon. (156+—1586). 


( i) Laken ian diQP Aba rct! Leeere Heth by e ri 
(iii) Life at Stratford-on-Avon again. avy —1616), 
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LIFE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


William Shakespeare was born at Stratford-on-A von, in 
156+. He was baptised on the 26th April, 156+. There is how- 
ever, good reason for supposing that William Shakespeare's an- 
cestors were farmers. The poet's father, John Shakespeare, besides 
being a prosperous man of business in many branches, was a man 
on some importance in the municipal affairs of Startford. He 
married Mary Arden in 1557, whose people were also farmers 
but in a better position than her husband's kins-folk. Some small 
landed property was inherited through Mary Arden. But she was 
apparently without education. ‘There isno clear proof that she 
could even sign her name. ‘There were born to John and Mary, 
four sons and two daughters: Joan in 1558 and Margret in 
1562—both dying in infancy. The third child was William 
Shakespeare. His father’s affairs, for the first thirteen years of 
William's life, were in a prosperous condition. He was elected 
an alderman (1565) and three years later he was mayor or_ bailiff. 
But then ‘he fell on evil days. His business began to fail in 1577. 
The next year through business losses, he was obliged to mort- 
gage some of his wife’s property. Gradually, he lost all his 
interest in municipal affairs. 


At the Free Grammar School of his native town, Shakespeare 
received his early education and acquired that “ small Latin and 
less Greek” of which his friend and fellow-playwright, Ben Jonson, 
somewhat disparagingly speaks. On account of the decline in his 
father’s fortunes, he was obliged to give up his studies, and at’ the 
age of thirteen was compelled to apply himself to the trade of a 
butcher, which was then the only means by which his father 
earned his living. 


In 1582, at the age of eighteen, Shakespeare married Anne 
Hathaway of Shottery, a hamlet hard by Stratford. For some 
years he continued to live in his native town and there his three 
children were born.. Anne Hathaway was eight years older than 
her husband. By some it has been conjectured that the marriage 
was unhappy. Among other evidences in support of the conjecture 
a passage in A Midsummer-Night's Dream has been cited were 
among the causes why “ the course of true love never did run 
smooth,” the fact that it is sometimes .“‘ misgraffed in respect of 
years ’” is mentioned. 


Possibly _ about _1587-—the . e s 
oR h eeFtute’ dates nknown— 
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grapher, says, that his flight was necessary, because Shakespeare 
had stolen a deer from the park of Sir Thomas Lucy, a neighbour- 
ing Squire and Magistrate. Sir ‘Thomas ordered Shakespeare to be 
whipped and imprisoned. Shakespeare bitterly resented the treat- 

nent that was accorded to him. He composed a ballad on the 
subject and pasted it upon the gates of Sir Thomas Lucy’s park. 
The story gains much support when we remember that Shakespeare 
revenged himself by caricaturing Sic Thomas Lucy in pre- 
senting him as Justice Shallow in The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
and in the Second Part of Henry 1V. This infuriated Sir Thomas 
and Shakespeare for fear of further prosecution forsook his home 
for London. But though this cause may have influenced 
Shakespeare, it is probable that the consciousness of his own power 
and the desire to find for them a wider sphere than his native 
town afforded, may have induced him to make the change. 


LIFE IN LONDON. 


When Shakespeare came to London, he was only twenty-two. 
It is-idle to speculate how Shakespeare was able to make his both 
ends meet in the Great City. A legend says that he began by 
tending visitors’ horses outside the play-house. Whatever it may 
be, it is however a recognised fact that it was a new phase of life 
to him. The flower of his genius blossomed forth in the nourish- 
ing soil of London where he could study men and things. The | 
great drama of human life passed before his eyes : it gave him a 
varied experience, wide outlook, human sympathies and knowledge 
of living men and women. He did not, like Milton, put in years 
of patient study and meditation. He observed life that was surg- 
ing and seething around him. 


It was an age of great stir, of remarkable men and women, 
and of numerous and important events. England attained a pros- 
perity at home and an importance abroad such as it never had 
known before. Spain, the greatest Huropean power, was humbl- 
ed by the defeat of its gigantic Armada. Daring seamen, such as 
Gilbert, Frobisher, and Drake carried the English flag into all , 
corners of the world. Englishmen were distinguished in many 
fields as sailors, adventurers, lawyers, scholars, statesmen, and 
churchmen, and also as poets and dramatists. Thus bustle and 
stir of life must have left an indelible impression on Shakespeare’s 
mind. 


Shakesp@G8 Kasaiitr Redeanod institute Lipitzadtgremangotrivriter by 
adapting and rewriting plays by other authors. In 15927 
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however, his name is mentioned as a successful actor and author. 
We have records of Shakespeare as an actor playing the part of 
Adam in As You Like It, and of the Ghost in Hamlet. 


- About this time, he is said to have secured the patronage of 
the young Earl of Southampton, to whom, as the first heir of 
my invention,” he dedicated in 1593 his poem of Venus and 
Adonis. - The poem Lucree which appeared in 1594+ is also dedi- 
cated to the same nobleman. In the same year, his appearance 
before Queen Elizabeth as an actor is recorded. He was now 
rapidly producing his earlier dramatic efforts—historical plays and 
comedies—and laying the foundations of considerable worldly 
prosperity. He became one of the principal proprietors of the 
Globe Theatre which was built in 1599, and he was by this time 
steadily investing money in property at Stratford-on-Avon. 


LIFE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON AGAIN. 


His life in London had been one of great literary industry. 
In the middle life he seems to have developed a good deal of 
sense in practical and business affairs. The last twenty years 
of his life were spent in endless exertion to attain prosperity and 
worldly respectability. Money was never the supreme concern 
with him, he cared for it only so far as it could purchase decency 
and comfort for him. After eleven years of absence from his 
native place, he returned to Stratford with the object of re-estab- 
lishing the fortunes of his family. On account of wealth and in- 
uence he acquired a reputation among his fellow townsmen. I lis 
influence was further increased when he duly received the disitin- 
tion of a coat of arms. He had now sufficient money to pass the 
rest of his life in peace and prosperity. In this period of pros- 
perity he brought out several of his plays. In 1616 his health 
began to fail, but the actual cause of his death is unknown. He 
died at the age of filty-two. His body was laid in the parish 
church of Stratford-on-Avon, with this epitaph inscribed over his 
grave. 

“Good frend, for Jesus” sake forbeare, 
To dig the dust enclosed heare, 


Blest be ye man yt spares thes stones, 
And curst be he yt moves my bones,” 


Q. Recousdhmirtkseaapinionis. DigtfedthyeGausitiics about 
Shakespeare’s greatness. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S GREATNESS. 
Opinions of the critics. 


Ben Jonson calls him “Sweat Swan of Avon,” also “The 
applause ! delight ! the wonder of our Stage !” and says that “He 
was not for an age, but for all times.” Milton calls him “ Dear 
son of Memory, great heir of fame,” aud “Sweetest Shakespeare, 
fancy’s child.” To Collins he was “‘ The perfect boast of time” ; 
to Coleridge, * our myriad-minded Shakespeare "; to Carlyle, “the” 
greatest of intellects ;” to Christopher North, “ the poet Laureate 
of the court of Faery,” to Landor, “not our poet, but the world’s.” 

Dryden said of him — 
“ Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be ; 
Within that circle none durst walk but he.” 


(Prologue to the Tempest.) 


ani that he “ was a man who of all modern and perhaps ancient 
poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul.” Young 
says— He wrote the play the Almighty made” ; Mallett says— 
“ Great above rule...... Natare was his own.” 


Dr. Johnson says— 
gee Sais 
Each change of many-colour d life he drew ; 


Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new ; 
Zyistence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting time toiled after him in vain.” 


Pope speaks of him : 
“ Shakespeare (whom you and every play house bill 
Style ‘ the divine,’ “the matchless,’ what you will) 
Yor gain, not glory, winged his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own deposite.” 
(Imitations of Horace) 


And Matthew Arnold : 
“ Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask—Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge— Shakespeare.” 
In a sonnet by William Basse, after commenting on the fact 
of Shakespeare not being buried iu Westminster Abbey he 


exclaims : 
“ Under the carved marble of thine own, 


Steen xhaane Rasedian Shasepearey sleep aon’ 


‘ 
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Q. Classify the dramas of Shakespeare according to 
dramatic type. 
CLASSIFICATION OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS; 


Shakespeare's dramas may be broadly divided into three | 


classes :— 
1. Tragedies. 
2. Comedies. 
3. Histories. 


The division, however, is not rigid because the same drama 
may, with equal claim, be included in more than one group. 
The dividing line is sometimes so vague that it simply baffles our 
intellect as to which class the play be included in. But for all 
practical purposes, the following classification will suffice :— 


1. Tragedies. Are stories of ‘* exceptional calamity leading 
to the death of a man in high estate.” The movement 
in this type of drama is generally stately and dignified, 
The two tragic emotions of. pity and terror are aroused. 


2. Comedies. Dealing with the light trivial occurrences of 
everyday life. The characters, here, are placed in 
numerous situations, and the movement is generally 
light and mirthful. 


3. Histories. “Are a collection of events borrowed from 
history but connected together in respect of cause and 
time poetically and by dramatic fiction.” ““The events 
themselves are immaterial otherwise than as clothing 
and manifestation of the spirit that is working within 
......It (historical drama) takes that part of real history 
which is the least known and infuses a_ principle of life 
and organisation into the naked facts and makes them 
all the framework of an animated whole.” In an his- 
torical play, the aim of the dramatist is generally to 
give us an historical character of an age. 

According to Professor Dowden the following is the classi- 
fication of Shakespeare’s Plays:—- 


CoMEDIES. 


Love’s Labour’s Lost. (1590) 
Comedy of Errors. > (1591) 
TwecGerdlomem ese dfenonstitute. DigitZ6 9Y-S39ngotri 
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Midsummer-Night’s Dream. (1593-94) 
Merchant of Venice. (1595) 
Taming of the Shrew. (1597) 
Metry Wives of \Vindsor. (1598) 
Much Ado About Nothing. (1598) 

As You Like It. (1599) 
Twelfth Night. (1600-01) 
All’s Well that Ends Well. (1601-02) 
Measure for Measure. (1603) 
Troilus and Cressida. (1603 ; revised 1607) 
Tempest. ‘1610) 
Winter’s Tale. (1610-11) 

HISTORIES. 

Henry VI (Part I : (1590-91) 
Henry VI (Parts II and III) (1591-92) 
Richard III. (1593) 
Richard II. (1591) 
King John. (1595) 
Henry IV (Parts I and 11) (1597-98) 
Henry V. (1599) 
Henry VIII. (1612-13) 


3 Q. Describe the condition of England in Shakespeare’s 
ays. 


In the closing years of the sixteenth century the life of 
England ran high. 


The Revival of Learning had enriched the national mind 
with a store of new ideas and images. The reformation of religion 
had been accomplished and there was now absolute peace ‘and 
calm. Three conspiracies against the Queen’s life had recently 
been brought to light and foiled. Her rival, the Queen of Scots, 
had perished on the scaffold. The huge attempt of Spain against 
the independence of Englan! had been defeated by the bravery 
and heroism of English sailors, aided by the winds of heaven. 
The spirit of adventure was in the air. English adventurers were 
exploring untravelled lands and distant oceans. English citizens 
were growing enormously rich; the farmers tried to increase their 
former produce and were quite contented; the nobility worshipped 
the Queen with due admiration and praise. Such were the conditions 
prevailing in England, when Shakespeare flourished. When people 


were 10 Loregs.o redshirt Rede Irena! WIG PI Yy AC GHe Outten, 
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they could think of human life, its actions and its PESOS! 
When they were absolutely contented and could feel themselves 
satisfactorily, they cared for mainkind— its good and evil, its 
greatness and its grotesqueness, its laughters and its tears. 
When next women cared thus about human life, their imagi- 
nation craved living pictures-and visions of it. They wanted men 
and women to represent all passionate and mirthful aspects and 
circumstances of life. Sculpture, which the Greeks so loved, would 


not have satisfied them because it is too simple and calm. Music . 


also would not have served their demands because it merely ex- 
presses the feelings and there is not much of actions and events 
which the people undergo. Dramaw.rs the only art that could 
suit the temper of their imagination. In the drama they saw 
the actions and events of the whole. mankind represeited on 
the stage. In the drama they saw men and women, alive in 
‘action, in suffering, changing for ever from mood to mood- 
attitude to attitude, they saw these men and women solitary, 
couversing with thetr own hearls—in pairs and in groups, 
acting one upon auother ; is multitudes, swayed hither and 
thither by their leaders. 


Q. Give an account of Shakespeare's career as a dramatist. 


In his plays Shakespeare’ reveals himself, and the develop- 
ment of his mind. I: is out of placa to consider autobiographical 
details when we arz dealing in his dramas with the fortunes, 
thoughts and expressions of other personages. But by the general 
character and tendency of the dramas themselves, we mark out 
that there is a definite development of Shakespeare’s mind. 


Shakespeare's First Period (from about 1588 to about 1594), 
represents the tim2 of his apprenticeship to the art of the drama- 
tist. The first period is called ‘in the workshop,’ when Shakespeare 
was learning his trade asa dramatic craftsman. This period is 
marked by exuberant fancy, by the presence of vivacity, clever- 
ness, delight in beauty and a quick enjoyment of existence. 
But we do not find Shakespeare showing the fullness of know- 
ledge of life or the complete mstery of the resources of blank 
verse that he afterwards attained, To this period are assigned :— 

(1) Titus Andronicus. (2) The first part of Henry VI. 
(3) The second and third parts of Henry VI. (4) Richard III. 
(5) Love's Labour Lost. (6) The Comedy of Errors. (7) Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. ‘8) Midsummer-Night’s Dream. (9) Pos- 
sible the tenaedsasofni Bearara swage bMS BROE period, 
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The Second Period (from about 1594 to the close of the 
sixteenth century) shows in geseral a great advance in power 
of characterisation and in the -command of poctic resources. 
This period is called ‘in the world, i.e., in this pericd Shakespeare 
gets some experience of human life. The early plays are light 
and fanciful, rather than real and massive. But now Shakespeare's 
imagination began to lay hold of real life.” He acquired a 
knowledge of the world and the men and women living in it, 
“His plays began to deal in an original and powerful way the 
matter of history. Prof. Dowden remarks :— 


“The compression of the large and rough matter of 
history into dramatic form demanded vigorous exer- 
cise of the plastic energy of the imagination ; and 
the circumstance that he was dealing with reality and 
positive facts of the world must have served to make 
clear to Shakespeare that there was sterner stuff of 
poetry, material more precious--even for purposes 
of art—in actual life, than could be found in the 
conceits, and pettinesses, and affectations which at 
times led him astray in his earlier writings.” 

The dramas of this period are stronger, deeper and more 
powerful in character. 

The following are the dramas that belong to this period :— 

(1) Richard II. (2) King John. (3) The First and 
Second Parts of Henry [V and Henry V. (4) The Merchant 
of Venice. (5) The Taming of theShrew. (2) The Merry 
Wives of Windsor (7) Much Ado About Nothing. (8) As 
You Like It. (9) Twelfth Night. 

The Third Period extends from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century to about 1608. This is called the Period 
of Sadness and Philosophical Contemplation. Shakespeare 
suffered most in his mind and wrote his best plays. Private 
misfortunes weighed heavily upon his heart and he gave vent 
to his feelings of sorrow in his plays. His son was dead. 
His father died probably soon after Shakespeare had written 
his Twelfth Night. His friend had deserted him. Whatever 
the cause may have been, but it is quite clear that the poet 
bade farewell to the tales of mirth and love, ceased to care 
for the stir and movement of history, for the pomp of wars, 
Hewas now feeling depths of sorrow in his heart and 
he tried t6C-PdtdsimbeRddeasen Inhtelia: Digitzed byiéGanghtvmas, He 
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j L great problem of the mystery 
Bee Fhe But he ae aaa iu ie goodness of human 
Se ; the milk of human kindness has not yet turned 
sour. In Lear there is a Cordelia—an embodiment of self 
sacrifice. In Macbeth, there is a Banquo. Sill, iy this 
period, Shakespeare’s genius left the bright ee of the 
world, and was at work in the very teart and 
centre of the darkness of human life. The following great 
tragedies belong to this period :— 


(1) Julius Ceasar. (2) Hamlet. (3) Othello. (4) 
Lear. (5) Macbeth. (6) Antony and: Cleopatra, (7) Cor- 
iolanus, (8) Timon of Athens. (9) Ali's Well that «nds 
Well. (10) Measure for Measure. (17) Troilus and Cres- 
sida, 


All these plays deal with the dark side and the gloomy 
passion of human life and character, and it has, therefore, 
been surmised that they are the outcome ofa period of gloom 
and sorrow in the poet's dife. Shakespeare paints the vices 
and follies of men and women, thetr sins and passions, their 
sorrows and misfortunes, their weaknesses and strength, 
treacherous friends and open enemies, base flatterers and 
sincere friends and the cruel fate and avenging conscience 
that overtake and kill them, 


The Fourth Period is the Period of Calinness and Sere- 
nity and extends from 1609 to 1613. 


The dark clouds which had overcast the horizon of 
Shakespeare's life in the Third Period slowly and gradually lighten 
and rollaway. Once more, the sky becomes quite clear, the days 
of gloom and suffering. Dassaway. The poet comes out success- 
ful out of the furnace of affliction and suffering—a better and a 
wiser man than before, The impression left upon the reader's 
mind is that whatever his trials, sorrows and terrors may 
have been, he has come from them wiser, large-hearted, caln- 


, Its griefs, its disappointments 


2 
\ ess which is almost pity. 
His soul has not been crushed or beaten out of shape while 


undergoing the fiery ordealin the third period, rather it appears 
to have been hardened so that now, like an experienced sage, 
he simply laughs at this life of ours which 1s so sweet and at 
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soul, calm and peace of mind which is no longer disturbed by 
worldly waves. 


The spirit of these last plays is that of serenity which 
results from fortilude and from the recognition of the weakness 
of human nature, All of them express a@ deep sense of the 
need of repentance and the duty of forgiveness. They all show 
adelight in youth and the loveliness of youthful ;oys such as 
one-feels who no longer desires to have them. <A supernatural 
element is present in these plays. Shakespeare's faith seems 
lo have been, that the gods preside over our human lives and 
forlunes and that they are always beneficent.and divine and 
try to help us by means of oracles, Shakespeare, no doubt, 
emerges fron: the Valley of Darkness, full of toil and turmotl, 
jealousy and hatred, meanness and flattery, ungratefuluess 
and disobedience. misfortunes and tragic mysteries, terrors 
and crimes and murders toshine on the gloricus heights where 
‘ peace and beauty’ dwell, and where’ music, moonlight and 
feeling’ are one. Truly, Prof. Dowden calls this period of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic career as the period of ‘On the heights. 
To this period belong the beautiful romantic plays :— 


(1) Pericles. (2) Cymbeline. (3) The Temfest. (4) 
The Winter's Tale. 


These dramatic plays mark the close of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
work. 


Q. Give an account of the development of the 
Elizabethan Drama. Or 


Describe the evolution o¢ the English drama “up 
to the days of Shakespeare. 


Miracles and Mysteries. The drama had been at first 
connected with the church. It represented —both to instruct and 
to amuse the people—events of sacred history and of the lives of 
saints. These were called Miracle and Mystery Plays. And it 
- is usual to regard the Elizabethan drama as, in some degree, a 

development of these early religious plays which were performed 
in the churches and elsewhere during the Middle Ages. It may 
well be that Shakespeare in his youth witnessed the performance 
of Mystery Plays, for they were acted in the neighbouring town of 
Coventry as late as 1580. The Creation of the World, the Fall 
vf Man, the story of Cain and’Abel, the Deluge, the Crossing of 


the Red Sede. dhe shhh RefeaCAIMituR BihiseBEp deanyothe Birth of 
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of some of the Miracle Plays that were | 


xil 


Christ are the subjects, 
performed. 
Moralities. The next stage into the development of the 
drama was‘the Moralities. At the time of the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, the drama, for the most part consisted of Moralities, 
These were Allegorical Plays presenting embodiments of virtuesand 


vices. 


pentanne, Mercy, Justice Temperance, Riches,etc. Some lesson 


Characters were made to repres2nt abstract qualities, like © 
Experience, Ignorance,Pride, Avarice, Life, Death, Love, Re- | 


of duty was taught by those perscnified quelities. The object of | 


the Moralitices: was essentially dicactic. The of ject Was tc show 
dramatially the wartare between good and evil that is forever going 


on in thelife of human beings. «The misery and evil consequences | 


of vice were traced and the triumph of virtue vindicated. The 
Moralities, too, had their comic element. Satan was always 
introduced, and the humorous element was supplied by his 
torments at the hands of the Vice—a low jocular buffoon who 
kept the audience in a “fit of mirth.” The Craddle of Security 
and Hit the Nail on the Head are two examples of popular 
Moralities. The Morality finally died out about the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign. The Revival of Learning wasin great part 
the cause of the downfall of the Morality plays. The old Greek 
and Roman plays became more known, and writers of the drama 
took these plays as their model. 


The Morality plays represents a distinct advance over the 
Miracle plays :— 

(a) Whereas the Miracle play was purely religious in 
character, the Morality was principally concerned with 
human nature. It dealt with morals, with the eternal 
conflict between the forces of good and evil going on 
in the soul of man, with the misery and punishment 
which follow a departure from the path of virtue-and 
religion. 


(b) The Miracle play did not afford’ much scope for 
originality, since all the episodes were taken from the 
Bible and the lives of the Saints. The Morality on the 
other hand was not limited in its subject matter. It 
depended for its success on the skill. of the author in 
devising interesting and original plots and incidents. 


The Miracle play, however, had.on vantage over the 
Morality, GE-BigesINE TeRAREGL ESN Pie oe t Bo icacle play 
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had distinct individualities, whereas the Morality dealt with 
abstractions, the personifications of abstract qualities. 


Interludes. Side by side with the Moralities, there sprang 
up another kind of dramatic composition known as the Interludes. 
The author of these interludes was John Teywood. The /uter- 
ludes were short farces dealing with rea] men and women. The 
Interludes, being very short and lively pieces, were performed 
between the intervals of the intermediate banquets and festivities 
of those days. ‘The characters were mostly drawn from real life, 
although the ‘Vice’ of the Morality play was still retained : 


The /nterludes gave picliey impetus to grogress in the 
direction of the regular drama : 


(a) The Interludes emphasised the element of divertion 
just for its own sake. The element of enjoyment intro- 
duced in the /iterludes was a sort of contrast with the 
religious motive of the Miracle plays or the didactic 
motive of the Morality. 


(6) Moreover, inthe IJuterludzs we find the characters 
taken from real life--a great advance upon Miracles 
and Moralities. The Four P’s by Heywood, for 
example, represent a Pedlar,a Palmer, a Pothecary, 
and a Pardoner. 


The Regular Drama. The Reformation hastened the 
change from the Morality play to the modern drama. The /1ter- 
ludes and Moralities were used to support either the Catholic or 
the Protestant side ; and the plays were full of sneer, jest and 
satire, which the opposing sides hurled fiercely at each other. 


According to most authorities, the first stage of the regular 
drama begins with the appearance of the first English comedy, 
Ralf Roister Doister. This play was written by Nicholas Udall, 
Master of Eton, and although performed before 1551, it was not 
published till 1566. The plot is woven round the adventures of a 
foolish town fop, and the manners represented are those of the 
middle class of the period. The picture given in this play of 
London citizen life in the sixteenth century is extremely interest- 
ing and instructive. The earliest known English tragedy is 
Gosboderc or Ferrex and Porrex. It was written by Sackville 
and Norton and was represented in 1562. The plot was taken 


from an ancientoReiish Rewadtikeniie: SighhWppeeashgorPiece was 


too heavy and solemn for the taste of the audience. It is const- 
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( i ragedian Seneca. There is ny 
muced ee a ors Live Greek expedient, the Chorus, 
at petite Edward combined tragedy and comedy jn 
i Be Be this, The plot was taken from classical mytho- 
eae ee performed before the Queen at i eT ee 
the Christmas Festivities, 156+-65. This play was well received 
by the public. 

The Unities. The Greek drama was based on what are 
known as the three classical unities. These rules of drama as 
laid down by Aristotle are :— 


(i) The Unity of Time. The time taken in the repre- 
sentation of the play must coincide with that of the 
action of the play. This requires that the duration of 
the action or story of the drama should not exceed 24 
hours. 


(i) The Unity of Place. Noscene of the play must be 
so located that the dramatis persone are unable to 
visit it in the time alloted for the performance of the 
play. 

‘iii) The Unity of Action. Allthe characters and scenes 
must contribute to the action. Hence no unnecessary 
characters or scenes be introduced. The unity of action 
is the only unity observed in Ham'et. In The Tempest 


and The Comedy of Errors all the three Unities are 
observed. 


Romantic Drama. The English dramatists after a few 
experiments on the classical model bezan completely to disregard 
the three unities. The only influence of the classical drama can 
be seen now in the dignified form and the mode of expression— 
the two characteristics which are found in the dramas of 
Shakespeare in their highest excellence, 

Shakespeare’s immediate 
predecessors of Shakespeare who co 
progress of the drama, the name 
worthy of mention :— 


(1. Greene, (2) Kydd. 3) Peel : 
(5) Marlowe, 5) ie i 


bri com ee ae his plays in prose, and showed how a 
right and lively dialocue c: Mat tepitziaal b as 
pred some oh Kasha Reset Peat! tagitzta pH BNIB h ake: peare 


eau Songs, witticisms and similes to Lyly 


predecessors. Among the 
ntributed their quota to the 
of the following dramatists are 


Lyly. 
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who makes use of them in his plays. Human passion and action 
were for the first time expressed with dramatic eflect by Peele 
and Greene. George Peele had produced dramatic verse of a 
sweet but monotonous melody. A romantic spirit was introduced 
into english comedy by Robert Greene ; over his poetry breathes 
the fresh air of English meadows ; his style is more free, more 
bright, light and natural than that of any preceding dramatic poet. 
Kyd initiates “ blood and thunder play’ and in the Spanish 
Tragedy c. 1587. It also set the fashion for the plays of revenge, 
anticipating the mein base bones of Hamlet. Kyd must have 
instructed him in various pieces of rhetorical sleight of hand in 
verse which could be adapted to the expression of dramatic 
passion or to the control of that expression. 


Above all, much was due to Christopher Marlowe. ‘ His 
genius was essentially of a tragic cast; from his veins the life- 
blood of passion had flowed into the.drama of England, and forth- 
with it lost its timidity, and was conscious of strange new force 
and fire ; in his tragedies was first heard, upon a public stage, 
that measure which is the express voice in our poetry of dramatic 
feeling—blank verse.’ In this way, Marlowe may be said in 
some degree to have prepared the way for the mighty creations 
of Shakespeare.The English dramn rose to its highest pitch in the 
hands of Shakespeare. 


Q. Give some account of the Elizabethan Theatre, 
and mention if you can, any passage in Hamlet bearing 
upon the subject. 


Our present stage may be called a box with one of its sides 
knocke ! out : the opening being curtained. But the Elizabethan 
stage, quite different from this, came forward to about the middle 
of the era. The stage was, therefore, a platform viewed from 
both sides and not only from the front. Along its sides, as_ well as 
in front of it, stood the people. Obviously the sides of this plat- 
form were open ; nor were there movable scenes even at the back 
of it ; nor was there any front curtain. Jt was overshadowed by 
a projecting roof and this was.called the main stage. The 
back of the stage consisted not of a movable scene but was 
formed by the ‘ tiring-house ’ or ‘ dressing-room’ of the actors, 
In its wall, were two doors, by which entrances and exits were 
made. But tt was not merely a tiring-house. In the play 
it might represent a room, a castle, the wall cf a town, and 
the doors plexed Kblasiitr Re@édton FRR Ged YAH Aborlen a 


person speaks from within that doubtless means that he ts in 
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fring-house, $ 
Hee edn chink. So apparently Oe the prompter. ; 

Secondly, on the top of the tiring-house was the upper 
stage’ or ‘ balcony ? which looked down on tho platform stage, 
Coming to the scenes where balcony was used, we find that on it, 
as the city wall, appeared the Governor and citizens of Harfleur, 
while King Henry and his train stood before the gates below. From 
it Arthur made his fatal leap. It was Cleopatra's monumient, into 
which she and her women drew up the dying Antony. Juliet 
talked to Romeo from it and from it Romeo ( one kiss and I will 
descend’) ‘ goeth’ down to the main stage. Richard appeared 
there between the two bishops ; and there the spectators imagined 
Duncan murdered in his sleep. : 

In the third place, there was towards the back of the main 
stage, a part that could be curtained off and so separated from 
the front part of the stage. Letws call it the buck stage. Com- 
ing to the scenes where the back stage was used, we find that it 
was the room where Henry IV lay dying ; the cave of Timon or 
Belarius ; probably the tent in which Richmond slept before the 
batile of Bosworth; the call of Prospero, who draws the curtains 
apart and shows Ferdinand and Miranda playing at chess within ; 
it was Juliet’s tomb, and the canopy of Desdemona’s bed and the 
hovel where poor Tom in Lear is found taking refuge fram the 
storm. 


There was no change of scenery, and the imagination was 


‘compelled to bay its part when one episode was followed on 


the same stage by another supposed to happen at a totally 
different place. Thus the dramatist depended largely upon 
the imagination and the quichness of apprehension of his 
auditors. Thesus points to this fact in‘ A Midswmimer-Night’s 
Dream, when he insists on the necessity of imagination to 
supply the inadequacy of stage representation. And agreat 
bart ofthe humour of the play presented by Botlom and his 
companions lies in their determination to leave nothing to the 
imagination of their audience. They insist that Wall must 
carry loam and rough-cast, Moon a bush of thorns anda lan- 
thorn, while the lion must explain that he isno lion but only 
Snug, the joiner. 


It'is in the matter of scenic accessories that the great differ- 
ence between the modern and the Elizabethan theatre lies. In 
Shakespegra}gcdimeir Revadiem estleel. OyiueddyfeSangayi aids to illu- 


opens one of the doors a little and speaks — 
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sion ; their imagination instantly supplied the want. They saw 
whatever the poet required them to se2—as a child sees whatever 
is suggested to its fancy. For the spectators were children alike 
in the freshness and in the force of their imagination. If only a 
placard were hung on ong of the doors of the stage bearing in 
large letters, the name of Paris or of Venice, the spectators were 
at once transported to Trance or Italy. if an actor made a 
movement as though he was plucking a flower, the scene was at- 
once understood to be a garden. If an actor spoke as though he 
were standing ona ship’s dack in aheavy sea, the convention 
was at once accepted........... ....so Shakespeare had this 
advantage......”  (Brandes.) 


While the play was going fonts, the clown would amuse 
the audience with extempore joking, not set down by the poet. 
Shakespeare disliked this traditionat mode of providing sport for 

the occupants of the yard or pit—the ‘ sy groundlings,” as they were 
called—and his Hamlet, when delivering his advice to the players, 
warn them against such an abuse in their performance of the 
tragedy which he commands them to present. a 


‘And let those that play your clowns speak no more than 
is set down for them ; for there be of them that will 
themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of barren 
spectators to laugh too ; though in the meantime some 
necessary question of the play be then to be considered: 
that’s villainous and shows a most pitiful ambition} in 
the fool that uses it.” 


The actors appeared in costumes which were rich, but not 
always very appropriate to the parts, and they wore masks and 
wigs. No woman ever appeared on the stage but women’s parts 


were enacted by boys whose voices had not yet broken. Thus, px 


Shakespeare makes Hamlet, ‘speaking to a boy who played women’s 
parts, say : 

‘“ What, my young lady and mistress.! By't lady, .your 
ladyship is nearer to heaven than when I saw you 
last, by the altitude of a chopine. Pray God that 
your voice, like a@ Liece of uncurrent gold, be not. 
cracked. (Hamlet, Act II, sc. ii) 

Again, in A Midsumamer-Night's Dream, we have the pass- 

age :— 

‘ FluteCc-Neashihiifkgseksthoostitutee Dibityed bye@anggtll have a 
beard coming. 
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Quince. That’sall one: you shall play it in a mask and 
. i ne s ” 
you may speak as small as you will. 


TRAGEDIES. 


Titus Andronicus (1 588-90) 
Romeo and Juliet (1596-97) 
Julius Caesar (1601) 
Hamlet: (1602) 
Othello ‘ 1604) 
Lear (1605) 
Macbeth (1606) 
Antony and Cleopatra (1607) 
Coriolaneis (1608) 
Timon (1607-08) 
Pericles (1608) 
Cymbeline (1609) 
Two Noble Kingmen (1612) 


- Q. Discuss zsome of the important features of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. 


cr 
Write short notes on (a) Shakespeare's Orginality (0) 
Shakespeare’s power of characterisation, (c) Shakespeare’s 


Style, (¢) Shakespeare's philosophy of life as revealed in 
his. plays. : 


IMPORTANT FEATURES OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, 


In Shakespearean drama almost every phase of the life of 
the age is mirrored, from the Particular craze and fashion of the 
moment to the broad, general characteristics of the national life, 
The richness and variety of Shakespeare's plays is simply bewilder- 
ing. All that can be done here is to set down some of the more 
obvious qualities, BS, 

(z) Invention. 


Shakespeare took no trouble to be original. 
right and left from the older playwrights, 
vitalised by the glowing splendour of his 
so obtained. Thus the Passages in the 
are, metrical paraphrases of Holinshed’s Chronicle, and the matter 
for plays dealing with Roman history is drawn from Plutarch’s 


‘ives. Yet the plays. afccaUahgantake BxalotheGantdit’ « liste 


He borrowed 
But he transformed and 
imagination the matter 
English historical plays 


Hi peas 
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that never was on sea or land,’ with ‘ the glory and freshness of a 
dream.’ He has put the very flesh and blood into the dry bones 
of history. 


The power atd copiousness of his invention always stand out 
unparalleled. Consider the base scheme of The Tempest, Sup- 
pose an author should say to you, —“Tam going to write a play 
about an uninhabited island where an exiled Duke and 
his daughter have found refuge. She has been brought up with- 
out ever seeing any man except her father. He, a great 
magician, causes his enemies to be shipwrecked on the island, 
so that the young prince miy meet and fall in love with his 
daughter and thus provide the means fora general reconciliation 
and forgiveness. On the island is a strange animal, half beast, 
with all the baser human instincts, but with a touch of higher 
human inspiration. In company with some rogues from the 
shipwrecked company he will seek to rob and kill the magician ; 
but his efforts will be thwarted by a tiny fairy, a spirit of the 
air, who has become the servant of the magician.”—Even this 
brief scheme shows the marvellous conception of Shakespeare. 
Read The Tempest and you will realise how marvellously 
Shakespeare has succeeded in carrying out the conception. The 
same creative power is visible in Touchstone’s wooing of 
Audrey, Dame Quickly’s account of Falstaff's death, the magnifi- 
cent opening scene of Hamlet where a new world is unfolded 
before us. The play within the play, the funeral of Ophelia, the 
catastrophe carry on the story with a sweep and magnitude that 
are Shakespeare’s own. But the outward clash of events, in 
which Hamlet struggled against Claudius and Laertes to the 
final ruin, is paralled by an inner conflict in the mind of Hamlet. 
His soliloquizs reveal the varying states of mind of a noble 
nature facing a task for which his very excellences and abilities 
render him unfit, The character of Hamlet thus, becomes 
typical of human nature in its most tragic ordeals and finds a 
response from everyone who has ever stood helpless before evil, 
suffering, or pain. : 


“ The time is out of joint ! O cursed spite 
That even I was born to set it right,—” 


And yet a man who could interweave plot within plot as in 
Midsummer-Night's Dream or Twelfth Night, who could 
contract yeatS" oases TAD) Institute, Rigitzed iby CRA ohn and 


Antony and Cleopatra and as in Macbeth, and whocould make 
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the dust of history glow with a heavenly radiance by the magic 
touch of his imagination be called a borrower. 


Even the commonest reader will notice how often out of 
mere mud, mortar and bricks, he has raised a magnificent 
superstructure—“a miracle of rare device.” He may go further 
and notice how such qualities as characterisation, humour and 
wit, poetry and pathos and tragic intensity, deft manipulation 
of plot and underplot and varied relief are Shakespeare's own 
gifts, never the inspiration of another. This is in truth a 
vital pomt, and on it Dr. Furness has some valuable remarks, 
written indeed with reference to King Lear, but applicable 
to all Shakespeare's plays of which some “original” has been un- 
earthed : 4 

“What false impressions are conveyed in the phrases 
which we have to use to express the process whereby Shakespeare 
converted the stocks and stones of the old dramas and Chronicles 
into living, breathing men and women! We say ‘he drew his 
original ’ from this source, or he ‘found his material’ in that 
source. But how much did he ‘draw,’ or what did ‘he find’? 
Granting that he drew from Holinshed, or whence you please, 
where did he find Lear’s madness, or the pudder of the 
elements, or the inspired babbling of the Fool’? Of whatsoever 
makes his tragedies “sublime and heaven high above all other 
human compositions,—of that we find never a trace......... ..... ce 


(b) Characterisation. 


Besides his invention, the Poet's capital gift was certainly 
that he could endow historical and imaginary beings with life, 
not intermittently and flashes like most of his contemporaries 
but constantly so that, though waved hither and thither in the 
whirlpool of the world, they do not lose their identify. Each 
character bears the stamp of Shakespeare’s creative genius, the 
characteristic mark of his individuality. But this extraordinary 
power Shakespeare exercised so easily, naturally and spontaneous- 
ly that it never gives us an impression of eflort. Bottom could 
only be forged out by the glowing fire of Shakespeare’s own 
imagination. Hamlet could only be conceived by Shakespeare, 
Macbeth who is a traitor to his king, murderer of his sleeping 
guest, breaker of most sacrad trust, ingrate, self-seeker, false 
kinsman, Perjured soldier could only exist in Shakespeare’s 
imagination. Falstaff has been made immortal by the magic 
touch of Shatespsasbreir Rerearsa thestitute HPisitted Py Sea oat kinds of 
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people. We find in him pictures of a king or clown, a 
demi-devil, a saint, seer, a lover, a misanthrope, a wise man 
and a fool, It may seem marvellous that the same Shakespeare, 
who could invent Cordelia, could also draw Goneril and Regan 
‘two-headed monster’; and who could paint a villain like Iago 
could also portray the most innocent creatures like Desdemona. 
Surveying this multitude of characters one can only cry out as 
Hamlet dces, “What a piece of work is a man |” 


Another feature of Shakespeare’s characterisation is his 
atlitude of impartiality. Ele seems to be absolutely indifferent 
to good and evil. He possesses the mind of the creator looking 
at all things, good and bad, in the sam2 manner, provided they 
are apt and life-like. He does not waste his talents in creating 
fantastic characters. The villain Iago in Othello is a man of 
intelligence, courage and resourcefulness. Claudius in Hamlet 
is a wis2, Confident man. His characters are full of life; they 
are living men and women; they engage all our sympathies, 
and we share in their joys and sorrows. It is only in his earlier 
plays that he makes wooden puppets play the part of his charac- 
ters. Therefore, Shakespeare’s supreme gifts which places him 
far above his contemporaries is that he could impart to his 
puppets life and animation so that they live, breathe and move, 
like actual human beings. 


“Teis in what I call portrait painting, delineating of men 
and things, especially of men, that Shakespeare is great. All 
the greatness of the man comes out decisively here. It is 
unexampled, I think, that calm creative perspicacity of Shakespeare. 
The thing he looks at reveals not this or that face of it, 
but its inmost heart and generic secret ; it dissolves itself as in 
light before him, so that he discerns the perfect structure 
of it.’—Carlyle. 

“His characters are like watches with dial plates of trans- 
parent crystal; they show you the hour like others, and the 
onward mechanism is also visible.” —Goethe. 


(c) Style. 

Each one of these persons, so life-like, so impressive, is 
known to us really only as so many lines of verse writing at a 
. time when the language was ina state of change. Shakespeare 
experimented every form of style. He plays upon words like 
a musician, oPYenthe magic touch of his marvellously rich 


imagination, ~he “Cou nReseaten nadie: Rigitzod>urGatHowf images, a 
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treasury of suggestion, the -eauty of melody, and the _very 
radiance of life. Even his choice of names is characteristically 
Shakespearean, as Trcspero, Miranda, Caliban and Ariel for 
the persons of The Tempest. This play contains many passages 
in which beauty of words makes memorable the ideas, as in the 
speech of Prospero, in which we may imagine that Shakespeare 
too was saying farewell to his magic art: 


Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air ; 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
‘he cloud capp’d towers, the gorgeous, palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave no rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 


It might truly be said of Shakespeare that he transmitted 
everything into music. 

He is the supreme poet in an age of great poetry, because his 
poetry is wider in range and deeper in feeling than that of his 
contemporaries. ‘He touches every mood : of graceful sentiment, 
as in the romantic comedies ; of delicate fantasy, as in the fairy 
plays; of philosophic meditation, as in the tragedies of mid-period ; 
and of poignant passion, as in the later tragedies. In the verse 
that bodies forth such primal things as love, hate, hope, despair, 
courage, endurance, Shakespeare towers above his fellows! 

“When we think of Lear ‘ in his desolation,’ of Othello ‘ in his last 
anguish,’ of Mecbeth ‘in his soul agony,’ of Richard ‘digging the 
grave with his tears,’ Viola ‘silting ona monument-like Patience 
and smiling at grief,’ and the ‘despair of Cleopatra’-—we think 
of English literature at its grandest. 


Shakespeare’s style is characteristically individual. Many 
of Shakespeare’s expressions and passages have passed into 
common speech. It possesses sweetness, adaptibility and strength 
to a very high degree. 


; His style in general is not extremely elevated or too poetical. 
It is strong, precise and individual. 


“Tf thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
CAB Hashing Réseaichelnstityte aWigiited by eGangotri 
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And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story.” 
(Hamlet.) 
Such a style at times moves easily into the highest flights of 
poetry, or if need be, it can express adequately the depths of terror 
and despair. While it can express serene and the estatic reverie 
of a sage, it can also, with truth, give expression to the bitterest 
outpourings of a cynic, 
When we think of all these, we cannot help feeling how 
Shakespeare is true to his own definition : 


“And as the imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
, A local habitation and a name.” 
(d@) Philosophy of life. 

\Vhat does Shakespeare teach us? What is Shakespeare’s 
philosophy of life ? There is no philosophy. Shakespeare was 
an artist and concerned primarily not with postulating theories 
of life, but with the stuff of life itself. You have dozen different 
points of view, but no definite conclusion. : 


“Other abide our question—Thou art free ! 
We ask and ask—Thou smilest and art still.” 

He deals with the enexhaustible drama of human life 
which is rather inexplicable in its character. Yet the attempts 
have been made by some of his admirers to squeez2 a_ philosophy 
of life out of the utterances of his characters. Let us examine 
them. 


He does indeed admit with Hamlet that human reason is 
limited and is surrounded by a great mystery. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
‘Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


Yet Hamlet himself says, “To die: to sleep ; no more,’ for 
all that he keeps 
the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. - 


Other characters, like Macbeth, utter a more despairing cry : 


c&etfgcssrbant FeeSeaH RS ROBB a AlRPE aL te 


That struts and frets his hour upon t 
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And then is heard no more: It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
It may mean no more than it appears to the cynical Jaques : 
All the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely players. 


Touchstone, the fool, has also something to present to us: 


“Tt is ten o'clock : 


“Thus may we see,” quoth he, “how the world wags : 
*Tis but an hour ago since it was mine, 
And after one hour more 'twill be eleven ; 
And so from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour, we rot and rot ; 
And thereby hangs a tale.” 
Nor can we miss the serene melancholy of Prospero to 
whom : 
We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Then comes Kent with his fatalism : 
It is the stars, 
- The stars above us, govern our condition, 
Gloster’s cry also attracts one’s attention : 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods 
They kill us for their sport. ; 


Such are the various theories that have been propounded. 
: Each has his value as 2 human document, each perhaps falls in 
with some mood of its creator, but none are to be taken as other 
than the expression’ of one content to live life to the full 
of weaving theories about life. 


(ec) Greatness of Shakespeare. 


, in place 


If you were asked to point out the special features in which 
Shakespeare's plays are so transcendently excellent, you would 
mention, perhaps, among others, this, that his stories are not put 
together and his characters are sot conceived to illustrate any 
particular law or principle. They teach many lessons but not 
any one prominent above another. After <all the instructions we 


have derived from them, there remai i ; 
: ; t mains stil] 
-. €C-0 Kashmir Research Institute. till eg Qrseaigeidinresolv ed 
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—something which the artist gives and which the philosopher-can 
not give. 

It is in this characteristic that Shakespeare’s supreme ¢truti 
lies. He represents real life. His dramas teach as life teaches 
—neither less nor more. He builds his fabrics as nature does, on 
right and wrong : but he does not struggle to make nature more 
systematic than she is. Both the good and evil, the innocent and 
guilty are overwhelmed by the inevitable catastrophe. He some- 
times heaps unmerited sufferings on the head of an innocent 
creature, and does not properly punish the wicked. In this 
Shakespeare is true to real experience. The mystery of life-he 
leaves ashe finds it. Henever attempts at a solution of the 


riddle of life because he knows full well that the sage is asigno- 
rant as the child, 


Only the highest order of genius can represent nature thus. 
An inferior artist will force on nature a didactic purpose ; he 
composes what are called moral tales. 


Cibber and others wanted to alter Shakespeare. The French 
King in Lear, was to be got rid of ; Cordelia was to marry Edgar, 
and Lear himself was to be rewarded for his sufferings by a golden 
old age. They could not bear that Hamlet should suffer for the 
sins of Claudius. The wicked king was to die, and the wicked 
moiher ; and Hamlet and Ophelia were to make a match of it, 
and live happy ever after. A -common novelist would have 
arranged it thus ; and \ou could have had your comfortable moral 
that wickedness was fitly punished, and virtue had its due reward. 
But Shakespeare would not have it so. Shakespeare knew full 
well that the riddle of life is not so easy to be solved or Provi- 
dence to paternal. He cared only so take the truth from life. 
Shakespeare gave us the thing itself, on which we might make 
whatever theories we pleased. 


The greatest poet is he who has felt the most of all the 
things that move the hearts of ,»men and felt them most deeply ; 
and can touch the most hearts tosympathy. And that is why 
Shakespeare whose ‘heart was made out of the hearts of all 
humanity and whose tongue had learned all human speech, sits 
~ and smiles alone ; and that is why we call him God-like. 


SHAKESPEARE IN HIS PLAYS. 
© of eae tSAishH ASA CRI BNERR ER Ra BI GERIRR ATE the out. 


come of some*protound personal experience, ‘t it may not 
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necessarily be the actual experience related in the play. The cry 


of Hamlet : 
“The time is out of joint ! O cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 
and Lear’s agonising cry : 
“Tngratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend 
More hideous when thou showest thee in a child 
Than the sea-monster !” 


can only come from the heart of a poet who had experienced in- 
gratitude at the hands of his friends and who had fallen on the 
thorns of life and was bleeding and to whom this world was a 
sorry scheme of things.’ The poet's marvellous insight has im- 
pressed the crude fact with a poignancy and passion that the man 
himself need nothave necessarily experienced.- But the under- 
lying inspiration has been founded upon the: actual experience of 
life. Shakespeare himself has experienced intellectual paralysis ; 
he has been torn by the cruel devastation of jealousy ; has tasted 
the bitterness of ingratitude among those he had reckoned his 
friends ; has been oppressed by those “obstinate questionings” of 
the Why and Whither that meet us in Hamlet. Therefore, the 
spirit that animates all the great utterances is surely something 
that is born of actual experience. The rich and varied experience 
of life that he had was enough to kindle into a blaze the marve- 
Jlous gift of his imagination. 


“Shakespeare as a man, though not immune from the weak- 
nesses of his time and the infirmities of full and sensuous 
natures, soon realised, to use Shelley’s words, that “Man who 
man would be must rule the Empire of himself.” Had he 
not fashioned his life so well, this record he has left behind 
would have been impossible. Moreover, his conipelling great- 
ness lies in that he sounded sorrow and despair yet pre- 
served to the end a brave front, a courageous confidence.” 


A Progress in Shakespeare’s conception of life and per- 
sonal mood is traceable through his plays. We can have 
an insight into the workings of Shakespeare's own mind if we 


go to those plays or characters where he indulges in self- 
delineation or self-critcism. 


Take the early group of his plays Romeo and Juliet, 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona and Love's Labour's Lost. 
In Biropcwpeseanshrbesnentastiases Digtecaryy eBdigotwho ridictiles 
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the false tastes and  affectations of his contemporaries. 
Love's Labour's Lost is a play that reflects Shakespeare's dreamy 
ideality, his natural Spenserianism and his delight in sylvan 
phantasy and romance. 


Then, turning to the subjects chosen from English history 
we find that Shakespeare’s delight in ideal landscapes, and 
dreamy realism of the fairy is as yet undiminished. 


It is in the next two plays Hamlet and As You Like It 
that Shakespeare’s mood is marked. Hamlet, who is mainly 
absorbed in his soliloquies, and is lost in wonder and specu- 
lative musing, and finds the world ‘out of joint’ reflects 
Shakespeare’s own mood. Shakespeare now views the world 
as a complex inexplicable wonder, full of problems for medi- 
tation, with more of sorrow dashed through it than it appeared 
to contain in his youth. Jacques too, with his incessant 
moralisings, his power of finding sadness in everything, reflects 
Shakespeare whose faith had been upset. 


But when we enter upon Othello, Macveth, King Lear, 
Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, we notice a wonder- 
ful: change. To him the world no longer appears to be full 
-of speculative musing and wonder but full of tremendous 
moral realities. The meditativeness and the intellectual 
scepticism of the Hamleé period are gone now : Shakespeare 
is brought face to face with a grim Sense of reality, the 
bitter strife, selfishess and jealousy, hatred, pain and anguish 
ravaging the human hearts. In Coriolanus and Timon of 
Athens the mood deepens, we find nothing but sadness 
and gloom and bitterness and misanthropy. The cry of Timon 
is Shakespeare's own cry: 


““T am sick of this false world, and will love nought. ” 

But soon the clouds of darkness that had over whelmed 

the mental horizon of Shakespeare disappear. The sun of 
his faith again shines. It is in this mood that we find 
Shakespeare in Cymbeline, The Tempest and Tie Winter's 
Tale. In The Winters’ Tale, though something of the stern- 
ness ‘does appear in the beginning, it gradually softens, and 
disappears ere the end. Butit is in The Tempest—Shakes- 
peare’s last play—that the mood of contemplative calmness 
and kindness born out of - his life-long experience shines 
forth. To me Prospero is ne one but Shakespeare himself, 
who  likeCPedéesdvoir Resbarobenstitpen chimiiaed Hpacimgti the while ; 
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and Prospero’s farewell to the magic is Shakespeare’s farewel] 
to the stage and to the active world. 

“But this rough magic 

I here abjure; and when I have requir’d 

Some heavenly music ;—which even now I do, 

To work mine end upon their senses, that 

This airy charm is for, I'll break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 

I’ll drown my book.” 


Changes in Style 

As Shakespeare grew to be a master of his craft, he 
came to feel that rhyme rather interrupted than aided the 
expression of dramatic feeling. In the early plays he employed 
rhyme freely, and then with reserve, and finally he discarded 
it altogether. At the same time his blank verse underwent 
various changes which may all be summed up in the general 
statement that it became less mechanical and more vital 
less formally regular and more swift, subtle and complex,— 
complex not with the intricacy of mechanical arrangement 
but with the mystery of the movement of life. The 
flow of the verse became freer ; it paused less frequently at the 
close of the line ; it ran into subtly modulated periods; it adapted 
itself to the expression of every mood of feeling; it over-leaped 
the allotted ten syllables, or gathered itself up into a narrower 
space as the movement of passion required ; it has no longer the 
decorated raiment but rather the living body of idea. 


It is worth noting how often in the first group of comedies 
the mirth is derived not from the deeper things of the spirite 
but from odd surprises, mistakes of identity, disguises bewilder- 
pes and confusion; in a word, from what is external antl 
ee rather than from what is intimately related with 

The trials of the affections, triumphs of fortitude and patience; 
magnanimous self-possession under sufferings ; love ane ie 
grief, and in the end supreme over all; wisdom of the ftelleck 
at one with moral wisdom; the radiant joy of young and pur 
hearts—these ate the themes of Shakespeare’s latest play. ae 


The Triumph of our Native Drama. 


The rules of classical drama which S 
( Y hakespeare and hi 
contemporenesx found Réseauabastaseigitzeel yest rin ae a 
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called the Three Unities. These Unities imposed the following 
limitations upon the playwright :— 


(1) Firstly, in order to achieve unity of tone, it was 
necessary to keep tragedy and comedy entirely sepa- 
rate. Also, all sub-plots or subsidiary episodes which 
might check the movement of the story were to be 
excluded. 


(2) Secondly, the action of the play should be of such 
a nature that the time it would occupy in actual life 
should correspond as nearly as possible with the time 
taken to represent it on the stage i.e. the action 
should not be broken by intervals of time. 


(3) Thirdly, all the action should be confined to one 
place. 


Shakespeare violated the first rule of the classical. drama by 
mixing the tragic with the comic in a play. He refused to 
separate them in the drama because in real life he found laughter 
and tears such close neighbours. Laughter and tears both make 
the music of life. He disregarded, altogether in most of his plays, 
the classical laws of Time and Place. He represents within 
two or three hours events which have extended over months. 
He transfers his characters from place to place, sometimes 
shipping them overseas. He makes use of sub-plots which afford 
us a great delight—the lovely Lorenzo and Jessic scenes in The 
Merchant of Venice, the rollicking Illyrians in Twelyth Night, 
the Falstaffan humour in ./enry IV. The French blame 
Shakespeare that his plays have no structure at ail because he 
breaks the rules that govern their own drama. Fling in their 
faces the skilful interweaving of plots in such plays as Twelfth 
Night and King Lear and the development of the action in - 
Julius Caesar, and they will at once realise Shakespeare's 
masterly power of craftsmanship. Defects there are in his work 
—occasional flashes of bombastic diction and shallow philosophy. 
But. what are these defects before the stupendous achievement 
of Shakespeare. For each otince of dross there are pounds 
of the purest gold. He had tried to ‘load every rift with 
gold.” It is over three hundred years since he died, and still 
year by year, he grows fresher and fresher in his glory, and his 
Plays grow d@cekapkmmREsceharinimete. wed bingcahgar Mystery 
belongs to him which Enobarbus noticed in Cleopatra's charm : 
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Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety : other women cloy 

The appetites they feed : but she makes hungry 

Where most she satisfies. 

Shakespeare’s drama is a great river of life and beauty. 

All who thirst for art or truth: the comic or the tender ecstasy 
or satire, light ur shade, can stoop to drink from its water and 
at almost every instant of their changing moods find the one drop 
to slake their thirst !’ 


CHRONOLOGY OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


Q. Discuss how to determine the chronology of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 
Or 


How do we date the plays of Shakespeare ?  illus- 
trate the methods from one of the set plays. 

If we know nothing about the dates of Shakespeare’s play, 
we might well wonder how the same man could be the author of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost and King Lear. Viewed in the chronolo- 
gical order we perceive that the former is the work of Shakes- 
peare’s clever ’prentice hand whil2 the latter is the outcome of 
his manhood with its sorrow and experience. 

: The evidence which helps us to ascertain the chronology of 
Shakespeare’s play is of three kinds :—- 


1. Wholly externa!. 
2. Partly external and partly internal, 


3. Wholly internal. 
1. Wholly external. 


(i) The date of the publication of certain plays is provided 
by the entries in the registers of the Stationer’s Company. 


(ii) Also by the mention of Shakespeare’s writings in con? 
temporary books or documents of ascertained date, 
something of the date of the play may be known. 


(tii) We sometimes also come to know s 
date of a certain play, when y @, {ip 
el 


Sribakearsy” ReseateninstiutR, Vigiges Dy eariagEh 9 DASSIEE 


1S WOr 


omething of the 
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of which is known. In Weever's Mirror of Martyrs, 
1601, occur the lines : 

The many headed multitude were drawn 

By Brutus’s speech that Caesar was ambitious; 

When eloquent Mark Antony had shown 

His virtues, who but Brutus then was vicious ? 


These lines must have been suggested to Weever only by 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, because no such scene exists in 
Plutarch, 


(iv) Some information with respect to dates may be glean- 


2. Evi 
If 


ed from the faci that certain companies represented a 
play. or that it was produced at a certain theetre. 


dence partly external and partly internal. 


we find in a play of Shakespeare a quotation from, or 
allusion to or matter derived from a book whose date 
is known, then we naturally infer that the date of 
Shakespeare’s play was later than that of the book of 
which use was made by him. In As You Like It we 
have the couplet : 
Dear Shepherd! Now I find thy saw of might— 
“Who ever loved that lov’d not at first sight ?” 


The second line is from Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, 
published in 1598. 


3. Wholly internal. 


(i) 


(ii) 


Style and diction. In the earliest plays, Shakespeare 
cares more for the rich and elaborate expression than 
for thought. In the middle plays there seems a_ perfect 
balance and equality between the thought and its ex- 
pression. Jzlius Caesar serves as an example. In 
the latest plays thought’ predominates over the ex- 
pression. Shakespeare’s excessive use of early conceits, 
puns, frequent ¢lassical allusions, occasional over- 
wrought rhetoric, especially in the historical plays, 
- gradually disappears and subsides. 
In some of the early plays, there is a tendency to 
formal summetry, an artificial setting of character 
over against character, and group against group eg., 
Proteus and Launce against Valentine and Speed; the 
King of Navarre and his three fellow students against 
the CProritastuninRedéeachdastiutd. Riaitaédby d@anestri After. 
wards he becomes the master of his craft. 
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(iii) Characterisalion changes. There is depth or 


subtlety in characterisation in the latest plays; charac- 
ters are lightly sketched in the early plays. Instead of 
Valentine or Demetrius we have a Hamlet or an 
Othello; instead of a Rosaline, with her bold repartee, 
we have an Imogen or a Desdemona. 


(iv) In the later plays’ the poets’ knowledge of life becomes’ 


(v 


wider and more varied. His feeling with respect to 
life becomes more grave and earnest. lHisi magi- 
nation becomes lofty, chastened and well-sustained; the 
humour takes ‘‘a sober colouring,” the pathos deepens. 

) “Finally, immoral reach, in the justice, in charity, in 
self-control, in all that indicates fortitude of will the’ 
writings of the mature Shakespeare excels in extraordi- 
nary degree those of his younger self.” 


Now we pass on to verse tests :— 


(*) 


(ci) 


End-stopt and Run-on verse. 


The use of end- stopt verse (i. e., in which the sense of 
each line is complete in it, and the pause comes invari- 
ably at the end of each line) is a characteristic of the 
earlier plays. Inthe later plays, the verse is “‘run-on” 
1, @., sense is carried from one line to another without a 


pause at the end of the line. The following is the ob- 






servation:— 

Proportion of ‘run-on’ lines to 
larliest Plays: end-stop ones. 
Wovelspbabour'suostssses:.-- sse.'csecseaseecvcccecs -lin 20. 
The Comedy of Errors......... ..l in 10. 





The Two Gentlemen of Verona. ey Ree in 10. 


Latest Plays. 
The Tempest.. 





Rata sea aes amare el in 3s 
Cymbeline.... z all in 2°5 
The Winter's Tale..............0066 pepeeed ain 2, 


Weak endings. 


There is a total absence of weak 


4 endings in 
Shakespeare’s earlier plays. 


(iti) Double or feminine endings. 


The play is early, if double endings are rare. 


‘Leto RiAvimitRes@arclatestitutla Digitfed dmeiengetiidings are 
numerous. 
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(iz) Rhyme. 


In his early plays Shakespeare uses the rhymed lines very 
largely while the number becomes successively smaller 
in the later plays: so that the proportion of rhymed 
couplets in a piece is one of the surest indications of 
the period to which it belongs. 


-(z) If there is much rhyme, the play is early. 
(b) If there is little rhyme, the play is late. * ° 


In Shakespeare’s early comedies there is a very large 
proportion of rhymed verse. Thus in Love’s Labour's 
Lost, there are about two rhymed lines to every line of 
blank verse. In The Comedy of Errors, there are 
380 rhymed lines to 1150 unrhymed. In. Shakespeare’s 
latest plays there is little or no rhyme. In The Temp- 
est tworhymed lines occur ; in The Winter's Tale not 
one.” (Dowdert) : : 


DATE OF COMPOSITION. 


Q. State shortly the external evidence as to the date 
of this play and the exact amount of information given; by 
that evidence. 


Or 
Discuss the date of composition of the play. 


Ans. The evidence wh2reby the date of the composition of 
any play of Shakespeare’s is determined is of two kinds :— 


1. External 
2. Internal 
1. External Evidence. ; 
(a) Date of entry in the Register of the Stationer’s 
Company. 
‘h) The form in which the play first appeared, #.¢., Quartos 
or Folios. : 
(c) Allusions to the play by contemporaneous writers. 
(a) The play was entered at Stationer’s Hall in 1600 un- 
der the title of Much Ado About Nothing. 


(b) THRC-HikaphstirResearchdietihin wigRedlei/eeangsunr nted as 
a‘ Quarto” in the year 1600. As indicated in the title-page, 
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the play is said to have already been acted sundry times, it must — 
have been written in 1600 or some time previous to that date, 
an (c) It does not occur in a list of Shakespeare's plays given 
by Francis Meres in his Palladium Tamis, and which was pub. | 
lished in. 1598. It is quite evident, therefore, that the play was 
not in existence when Meres made his list, or he would not have 
omitted it. It was written, therefote, in or after the year 1598, 


2. Internal Evidence. 

(a) Allusions in the play to contemporaneous incidents. 

(b’ Treatment of subject, traimof thought, general character, 
i of the play. 


(c) Consideration of style—e.g., proportion of end-stopt to 

tun-on lines, number of rhyming lines, profusion or 

ao otherwise of imagery, number of classical allusions, 
puns, conceits, etc. 


The Internal Evidence is exceedingly mzagre :— 

(a) Nothing in the play itself assists us in fixing the date, 
unless, as some commentators urge, there is an allusion to the 
‘Earl of Essex’s unfortunate campaign in Ireland in the year 1599 
‘in the -lines :— 

Messenger. He hath done good service, lady, in these wars. 
Beatrice, Youhad musty victual and he hath holp to eat it. 


a (6) ‘The structure of the blank-verse line, and the use of 
thyme agree with the above conclusion in fixing the play as one 
written during the same periodas Henry V., Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, and As You Like It, that is, about 1599 or 160u. 


After all this investigation, we conclude that Much Ado 
About Nothing was certainly written before August, 160, and, 
if Mere's list of plays be occurate, after the year 1598. This 
would give the year 1599 as the most probable date of composition. 


SOURCES OF THE PLAY. 


Q. ‘What are the probable sources of the material of 
the play ?” 
oft ad Or ; 
From what source is the plot derived ? Mention an’ 


other of She kesnerte-s.plaxsiwhishbad, acsiveilar origin. 
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Or, 
From what sources did Shakespeare take the plot of 


this play ? What characters and what part of the play 
are entirely Shakespeare’s own creation ? : 


Ans. The general plot of Much Ado About Nothing is 
woven of ¢liree parts : 

(i) the one relating to Hero, Claudio and Don Johit- is 
serious and almost tragic. 

(ii) the second, in which Beatrice, and Benedick are the 
chief figures is purely diverting. 

(iii) the third; there is the comic element in the counter- 
plotof Dogberry, Verges, and the Watch, providing 
for the discovery and proof of Don Jol’s incidents 
played by Doghberry, Verges etc., the play would lose 
a very great part of its interest. 

(A) There are two probable sources from which Shakespeare 
can be said to have derived or borrowed the main incidents of 
the plot relating to Hero, Claudio, Don John, and Don Pedro:— 

(1) Bandello’s Story. There can, however, be no doubt 
that Shakespeare was indebted to Bandello’s Tale for nearly the 
whole of the incidents in the main plot of Much Ado About 
Nothing. How he came by this information is practically un- 
known. Two of Shakespeare’s plays—Momeo and Julict and 
Twelfth Night, deal with other stories related in the same 
Novella by Bandello. He may have used Belleforest’s trans- 
lation ; he may have had an English translation of which we know 
nothing ; or the story may have been related to him-by one of his 


. fellow actors. Below is given a brief account of Bandello’s story:— 


After his coronation, King Peter comes to Messina where he 


‘ sets up his court. Here, one of his noblest knights, Don Timbero 


di Cardona, falls passionately in love with Ienicia. Fenicia 
is the young and beautiful daughter of Leonato de’ Leonati, a poor 
gentleman ofancient lineage. Leonato greets this happy move of 
Don Timbero and instantly agrees to the marriage. But there is 
one, Don Girondo Oleriv Valenziano who himself was in love with 


. Fenicia, who is not pleased. Girondo prevails upon an unnamed 
- person (Borachio) tu tell Don Timbero that Fenicia is unchaste, 


and that he may prove it for himself if he watches her window 
from a rumed place in the garden. When night comes, Don 
Timbero duly sees some one talking to Fenicia. Don Timbero 
instantly beleeseashhe RedbrcAl ds ABI! PrgiBE pPEBGgdHPt Cay a 
messenger to Leonato that Ianicia 1s uncnaste. Zonato firmly 
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believes in his child’sinnocence, and declares that Don Timbero, 
having grown cool, is trying to evade a marriage with a poor 
dowerless girl. Fenicia swoons and apparently dies ; but, being 
washed for? her burial, revives. Nevertheless, the report of her 
death is generally believed, and Leonato sends her away, and 
allows the funeral to proceed. The coffin is housed, amid general 
lamentation. Later, Girondo, overcome with remorse, confesses 
his crime before the tomb of Feuicia, and begs Timbero to kill him — 
in just punishment. Timbero behaves splendidly, and forgives | 
the repentant sinner. They go together to Leonato and express 
their deep remorse. ‘They promise to make aly amends Leonato © 
should desire. Leonato thereupon asks Don Timbero to take in | 
marriage a wife selected by him. The promise is give». After 
a year Leonato produces Fenicia, changed and even more beauti- 
ful, but living and loving. Everything ends happily. 

The chief incidents in the play which Shakespeare obtained 
from Bandello are :— 

(a) The manner of wooing by Hero and Claudio with the 
aid of another. 
(b) The deception of Claudio by Borachio. 


(c) The breaking off the marriage, at the last moment, in 
the church. : 


(d) The swooning of Hero and her supposed death. 
(ce) The funeral ceremonies and episode of the Epitaph. 
(f) The second nuptial. 


: In the story, Fenicia has a sympathetic father and mother: 
in the play Hero has no mother, and her father is a credulous and 
harsh old fool. In the story, the charge is not made publicly by 
Timbero, but privately and courteously by a third person, and 
poor Leonato has no means of defending his dowerless girl. In 
the play, Margaret occurs. Shakespeare makes Margaret a cons- 
pirator with a villain, a silent instrument in a deadly plot against 
her mistress. Indéed, the whole Hero-Claudio story, from the 
gratuitous wooing by proxy to the incredible scene of repudiation, 
is the poorest part of the play. It compares very unfavourably 
with its Italian parallel in probability, in plot and in detail. Don 
ae behaves with entire unintelligence. Claudio, as we have 
said, is mer espicable ; Leonato is a repellent and. foolish father; 
Mararee eR eee es DOL SOERG sothing about 
it inspite of all her chatter ; and Hero herself is almost meanly 
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acquiescent, lacking the air of spiritual exaltation that redéems the 
sacrifice of Helena to Bertran. In Bandello. the charge is un- 
answerable ; in Much Ado it would not survive a moment's in- 
vestigation.” Shakespeare handles the story very carelessly and 
seems to be interested in it merely as material for the dramatic 
and rhetorical church scene. We cannot agree with Dr. Boas, 
who finds in the play “ extraordinary deft workmanship. ” 


(2) The story of Ariodante and Genevra from Sir-W. 
Harrington's English translation in 1591 of the Fifth Canto of 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. A former English translation in 
verse of this was made and published in 1565, by M. George 
Turbervill. It is quite improbable that Shakespeare made use of 
this earlier publication. [rom this story Shakespeare obtained 
but few incidents :-— 


(a) Claudio’s concealment inthe garden to obtain evi" 
dence of Hero’s supposed perfidy. 


(b) The personation of Hero by Margaret. 
(B) Shakespeare’s additions to the story. 


The plot and characters of Beatrice and Benedick, with all 
the incidents in which they figure, . together with Dogberry 
and Verges, the Constable, etc., and the comic episodes played 
by them, are all Shakespeare’s original conception and work. 
Bandello gives us no Dogberry and Verges, no thrilling dramatic 
point like the sudden “G11 Claudio, !” and, above all no Beatrice 
and Benedick. Beatrice, specially, is in the right line of 
Shakespeare’s sparkling heroines. She is one of Shakespeare’s 
most enduringly popular heroines, presenting the eternal type of 
high-spirited man-Scorner softened at last by a half-reluctant love. 


SHAKESPEARE'S ART OF COMEDY. 


Tragedy and Comedy form the two main divisions of the 
Drama. The principle of conflict is ‘seen at work in both, but 
while tregey deals with issues of a lofty or solemn nature, with 
death or failure as the result of human endeavour, comedy is 
concerned with themes of a familiar nature, in which life is de- 
picted on a lower emotional level. and the victims emerge safe, 
if chastened, from -the struggle. Speaking genernally, we may. 
say that tragedy shows us the great passions at war with one 
another or with othvr forces outside, and greater than themselves : 
Comedy chronicles the misunderstandings and skirmishes in the 


field of mageesashmir Research Institute. Digitzed by eGangotri 
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One of the distinctive features of the comedy of Shakespeare 


and some. of his contemporaties is that, unlike the comedy of the. 


Italian and Spanish dramatists, it retained much of the mixed 
character of the Moralities an! the Interludes. In the same play, 
comedy and tragedy alternate just as they do in real life 
Shakespeare hardly ever contents himself with what is merely 
comical; most often he carries his comedy to the verge ot the 
serious, and mingles his mirth with beauty or pathos asin A 
Midsummer-Night's Dream, and sometimes even with tragedy 
as in Much Ado About Nothing. This is the way of real life, 


Laughter and tears both make the music of life. Remarks 


Prof. Dowden :— 

“The traditions of the English drama had favoured the 
juxtaposition of the serious and comic; but it was reserved for 
Shakespeare to make each a part of the other; to interpenetrate 
tragedy with comedy, and comedy with tragic earnestness. 

Q. Comedy, what is it ? 

Or 
Give some of the characteristics of a comedy. 


- Ans. A comedy isa play dealing with the light and . 
trivial everyday occurrences of life which are treated in such ~ 


@ manner that the comic elenient predominates. What is 
comic ? Aristotle’s definition of the ludicrous is “What is out 
of time and place, without danger.” If danger is present, it 
becomes tragedy. The essence of the comic is the incongruous, 
or we may say that it les in the intellect’s perception of the 
discrepaney belwecn what is and what ought to be. Consider 
the familiar example of a well-dressed man in full chase after his 
hat on a windy day. The sight will never fail to provoke a smile. 
Why is itso? It is because 
(a) When we see a trafling disaster befalling others than 
ourselves we feél a peculiar pleasure. Rather our 
pleasure is increased by the contrast presented between 
our good fortune and the bad’fortune cf our neighbour. 
This contrast plays an important part in comedy. 


(6) Because the suffering that befalls the character is not / 


of a serious nature. Had the disastet been serious, the 
sufferer would have commanded our sympathy. 


(c) “Man,” says Hazlitt: “is the only animal that laughs 


286.0 Kashir Rébwaratetretinte Biniizel dy AGANGIEne is able 
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to mark the discrepancy between what is and what 
should be, between the idea and the false performance’ * 
of it, between the substance and the shadow. + oy 


The Motives in Comedies that provoke. our Laughter.’ 
The same things amuse us on the stage as in every-day life. ’ 
We laugh at fools. We laugh at those who pretend to be wise. 
Welaugh at those who are extremely affected, who are extreme: 
ly simple, who are highly awkward and hypocritical. We are 
amused when we see the misunderstandings of intation, when’ 
we notice the fruitless struggles of absurd passions, when’ we 
find contradictions of temper, and meet with situctiors of 1 
utter hopelessness. We laugh at incidents that come ‘tor pass.> 
unexpectedly, we delight when we see that the vanity.ofia. 
certain character is wounded, and we are filled with. satisfac- 
tion at seeing any evil character meet with disaster provided 
that no physical pain is involved. Says cervinus :— 


“In tragedy the motive of action is self-reliance ris- 
ing to egotism, ambition, love of | fame, boundless 
passion. In comedy man’s self-reliance sinks to 
self-love, vanity and conceit; his passion shrinks into 
littleness, and trivialness of the aims is at variance with 
the importance of theeffort. Cozedy, the, is concern- 
ed with exposing self-love, its self-deczptions and its: 
attempts to deceive others, with unmasking vanity: 
in fancied gifts and conceil of vain one's. And th S. 
is done in such a manner that the comic aspect of, 
life continually asserts itself as supreme, ee 


There spreads through the comedies not merely laughter but: 
asense of deep, pure happiness. In tragedy we witness evil and: 
suffering more than we can understand. It is the mystery of life. 
In comedy we are given goodness and beauty and happiness until 
the heart is surcharged with the wonder of it. For, if we think 
Lear and Cordelia suffer more than they deserve, he would be a 
bold man who dare say that he deserved all the wonder of life, 
the beauty, love and happiness life has brought him. - Shakespeare’s 
comedy is thus the complement of his tragedy :_ together they 
make the music of life. Such is a Shakespearean comedy—a_ 
comedy which seems to be the natural gift of the inspired pd2t- 
Says Johnson : “Tn tragedy he often writes, with great appearance 
of toil and study and the result is tumour, meanness, tediousness 
and obscurity, ‘but in comic scenes, he seems to produce without 
labour, whatcao Habonr RevedieIPFKffite. Digitzed by eGangotri 
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To provoke laughter never appears to be the one aim of 
the dramatist. What is laughable 1s only on the surface, 
there is always an usdercurrent of serious sentiment: there 
is usually a moral lesson imperceptible conveyed, When the 
characters are subjected to ridicule, we sympathise with them 
oftener than we laugh at them. None.of Shakespeare’s | character 
ever provokes our contempt. Whenever the poet ridiculs the 
littlenesses, the weaknesses and the faults of mankind he does jt 
with a good nature, gentleness and forbearance. 


There are certain things which are common to all Shakes. 
peare’s comedies. He likes to introduce a@ dance, and more 
often songs or other music. In Much Ado About Nothing, he 
introduces the song : 


Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever, 

One foot in sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never ; 

Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny, nonny. 


‘Songs perpetually occur in As You Like It, and it is evident 
in Twelfth Night that low music was played while the lovely open- 
ing lines ‘ That strain again’ were being spoken, and also during a 
part of the dialogue preceding the song “Come away, come away 
death.’ Some lines, too, of Lorenzo's famous speech about music 
in the Merchant of Venice were probably accompanied. Paint- 
ed back cloths had not yet come into use, but in Poetry the scene 
is described, as when Oberon ‘describes Jitania’s abode in Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream :— 


I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine, 
There sleep Titania sometime of the night. 
In Much Ado About 
Beatrice, and 


‘bid her steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles, ripen’d by the sun, 
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But there are things more poetical in life than the scenes and 
colours of “ ox-lips and honey-suckles ; these are to be found in the 
ways of men and women. There is the faithfulness of the old 
servant Adam 3 there is a constancy of love between Lysander 
and Hermia; there is Viola carrying the love-message of the 
Duke to Olivia; and there is Beatrice whose whole soul rises in 
defence of her pure and loyal cousin Hero, who has been slander- 
ed by Claudio. These are the things that make this life appear 
sweet and noble; and that is why comedy gives us the music and 
sweetness of life. Above all, the story is told and passions are 
represented through poetry, a language which is not only beautiful 
in itself but echoes deeper things. 


A peculiar feature of Shakespeare’s comedies is that, unlike 
those of the Italian writers, tragedy and comedy follow each other 
in almost every play, as they do in real life. This accounts for 
the introduction of comic scenes and characters into such plays as 
Hamlet, King Lear and Othello, and of tragic elements into such 
comedies as Much Ado About Nothing. Consequently 
Shakespeare was able, without shocking the sense of propriety of 
his audience, to introduce earnest sentiment into his comedies and 
comic characters into his tragedies. 


Plots. -Plots of Shakespearean comedies only remain to be 
considered. Shakespeare, though so remarkable for his power 
of creating character, is not distinguished among dramatists by 
his power of inventing an incident. Having found a situation 
which interested his imagination, or was successful on the stage, 
he introduced it again and again with variations. Trus in the 
Early Comedies, mistakes of identity, disguises, errors, and be- 
wilderments, in various formis recur as a source of merrim2nt and 
material for adventure. In later comedies, again, it is quite re- 
markable how Shakespeare repeats with variations the incident 
of a trick or fraud practised upon one who is a self-lover, and its 
consequences grave or gay. Malvolio is made an ass by the 
mischievous Maria taking advantage of his solemn self-esteem 
Beatrice and Benedick are cunningly entrapped, through thei:r 
good-natured vanity into: love for which they had already been 
pre-disposed. Demetrius and Helen are again united in the 
enternal bond of love-when the imperfection of Demetrius’ eyes 
was removed by the magic love juice. Again, the whole plot of 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, turns upon the mistake of 
Puck who mistakes Lysander from Demetrius and annoints his 
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XLII MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


A BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE PLOT OF 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


Much Ado About Nothing, a comedy by Shakespeare, pro- 
bably produced in the winter of 1598—99, and printed in 160). 

- The Prince of Arrogan, with Claudio and Benedick in his 
suite, visits Leonato, duke of Messina, father of Hero, and uncle 
of Beatrice. Claudio falls in love with Hero, and their marriage 
is arranged. Beatrice, a mirthful, teasing creature, and the willl 
and witty Benedick, are ever engaged in worldy war-fare. A plot 
is devised to make them fall in love. It is contrived that. 
Benedick shall overhear the Prince and Claudio speak of the - 
secret love of Beatrice for him; and Beatrice is made to overhear 
a like account of Benedick’s love for her. The scheme is success- 
ful and they are brought to a mutual liking. 

Don John, the-soured and malignant brother of -the prince, 
in order to wreck Claudio’s marriage, contrives with a follower, 
Borachio, that Claudio shall be brought to doubt of Hero’s honour. 
Borachio converses at mid night with Margaret, Hero’s maid 
dressed ‘as Hero, at Hero’s window, and the prince and Claudio, 
who have been posted near, are deceived by the trick. 

_ At the wedding ceremony, Claudio and the prince denounce 
Hero who falls in a swoon. By the advice of the Friar, who is 
sure of Hero’s innocence, Leonato gives out that she is dead. 
Benedick, at the instance of Beatrice who fully believes in Hero's 
chastity and purity, challenges Claudio for slandering Hero. At 
this moment Borachio, overheard boasting of his exploit, is 
arrested. 2 

He confesses his guilt. Claudio is now filled with remorse. 
He offers to make Leonato any amends in his power. Leonato 
requires him to marry a cousin of Hero in her place. Claudio 
agrees to this proposal of Leonato. This lady, whom Claudio 
marries, turns out to be Hero himself when unmasked. Benedick 
asks to be married at the same time, and Beatrice on great 
persuation, and partly to save your life, because I was told: you 
were in a consumption, corisents. Everything ends happily. 

’ The plot is twofold, the main story telling how young Claudio 
woos FJero, how Claudio is deceived by Don John, the Prince’s 
bastard brother, how he repudiates Hero at the altar, and then 
how Hero’s honour is restored and the marriage completed. The 
second story is dramatically less important’; it tells how Benedick, 
the sworn bachebe,0atadhBirdteseerch ingitette Biaited olde Gengptthaving 
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a sympathetic antipathy to each other were by a trick brought to 
think that each has a secret passion for the other. 


Here Shakespeare experiments in the technique of a plot 
which depends for its effect upon reversal of fortune—a double 
reversal, for first Hero's marriage is turned to disaster, and then 
Claudio’s distress to marriage. This kind of story could be made 
effective by surprise. If so, every one must be kept in ignorance 
that Hero was innocent, and that she was really alive after her 
swooning; but such a method needed vast explanations. The 
resolving of the entanglements in the Comedy of Errors took up 
a long scene at the end. The other method was to sacrifice the 
surprises and to keep the audience foreknowing and the characters 
ignorant of the situation. It was more effective emotionally. As 
he plotted the story, everyone knew that Hero would be shamed 
in the church, unless something intervened ; and until the very 
moment of its happening there was still a chance that Hero 
would yet be spared. The emotional effect of this kind of irony is 
far greater than the simpler satisfaction of surprise. 


The Unities. : * 


The Unities are three in number, viz. Time, Place, and 


Action. 


(1) Unity of Time. The time taken in the representation 


of the play must coincide with that of the action of the’ 


play. 


(2) Unity of Place. No scene of the play must be so 
located that the dramatis persone shall be unable to 
visit it in the time alloted for the performance of the 
-play. 


(3) Unity of Action. All characters must contribute to» 


the action of the play, i... no unnecessary characters 
should be introduced. - 


The Tempest and the Comedy Errors. are the only two 
plays of Shakespeare where he has observed all the ¢hree unities 
mentioned above. 


| The Unity of Action is the only one of the three unities , 
tliat Shakespeare has taken care to observe in Much Ado About 


Nothing. _. : 
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SOME DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE PLAY. 
Q. Describe some of the outstanding characteristics 
of ‘Much Ado About Nothing.’ 
Ans. Much Ado About Nothing belongs to the second 
period of Shakespeare’s plays. It.forms one of the group that 


Furni ns Chree y yeet Time Comedies,” 
Furnivall styles © The Three Sunny or Sw eet Tim ne ‘ 
Much Ado About Nothing, As You Like It, and Twelfth 


viz., . : ee 
Night. These were written at a period of the author’s intellec- 


tual history, which was soon to end with the Twel/th Night, 
after which graver thoughts and aspirations took full possession 
of his mind. He now bade farewell to the more brilliant aspect 
of the world and the playfull exposure of its follies and frailties 
which-he so richly expressed in his comedies and turned to man’s 
sufferings and crimes, his darker and sterner emotions, his wicked- 
ness, jealousy and hatred in Julius Caesar, Hanlet, Othello, 
King Lear, and Macbeth. All these three comedies are marked 
by a rare harmony of imaginative effort, perfection of creative art, 
and thorough dramatic effect. : 
al The story of Hero and Claudio (taken from an Italian 

source) is in the play ‘ an island of tragic sorrow circled by gay 
and glancing tides of comedy. The brightness, joyousness, and 
wit that play round this sad tale are presented in the persons of 
Benedick and Beatrice. So is the lower comedy of Dogberry 
and Verges ; their very blunderings and stupidities produce humour 
for the audience. It is set into pleasant contrast with the 
native wit and clear intellect of Benedick and Beatrice. What is 
sad in the play is from Italy : what is gay is from Shakespeare. 

Dogberry and Verges, and the watch are English : true but 
comic sketches of Shakespeare’s London. Their jokes are English, 
their self-conceit is English, their ponderous incapacity-is that of 
the English small tradesman, their names, like that of neighbour 
Seacole, are English.’ : 


2. Considered as a drama, this play has scarcely any plot. 
Elaborate plots are mostly wearisome in Serious comedy. An 
elaborate plot interferes with action and characterisation In this 
play, the plot is very simple, but the characterisation is extraordi- 
narily minute, interwined, vivid, incessantly varied, delicately felt 
along every fibre, and alive with thought.’ It is on this, and not 
on plot that the interest of the drama depends. It is not ‘the story 
that absorbs our interest so much as the thoughts and feelings of 
the characters, In the play we find a number of little ¢vents that 
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push on the action of the play. ‘They are only a background for 
the characters to reveal their personalities. 

3. The scenery is less marked than it is in Twelfth Night or 
in As You Like It. It is of a palazzo and a garden, with pleached 
alleys, arbours, and an orchard : and the rest is placed in a church 
and the streets of Messina. Hero asks Margaret to go to Beatrice, 
and 

“ Bid her steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles, ripen’d by the sun, - 
Forbid the sun to enter............ - 

+. The play is marked by “its vivid presentation of human 
life’ Characters of many kinds open hour by hour before us, 
swiftly change and pass. Their thoughts are quicker than their 
changes. ‘ They are thrilling with youth and gaiety, with the 
serious passions of love, wrath, envy, indignation, sorrow, patience, 
friendship, audacious hope, excelling joy--even with the passion 
of death. In a quick succession of scenes, by day, by night, in 
the castle, the villa, and the streets of the city, in the masquerade, 
in the church, we are carried along the stream of human life. We 
do not find so much of life even in 7 welfth Night or in As You 
Like li. And Benedick and Beatrice are the quintessence, the 
centre of this life. =i 


5. Much Ado About Nothing fairly sparkles with flashes 
of brilliant wit and richest humour. It may well be compared 
in these respects with As You Like It. Like it, it may be des- 
cribed asa ‘‘ Comedy of Dialogue” rather than a “ Comedy of 
Incidents.” Yet in both there are incidents which are very striking. 
One of the finest incidents in Much Ado is that in the church 
when the intended marriage of Hero is broken, when the heroine 
is digraced by her lover who casts her off and brands her with 
infamy. The scene aulminates with the despairing and hysterical 
cry of the terror-stricken Hero, “ True, O God!’ Her whole 
soul totters. and reels on the brink of ruin as is reflected in the 
words :‘O God defend me.’ This indeed; would be too tragical 
for any comedy but that the audience already know that her in- 
nocence has been established, although it is still unknown to the 
persons more interested in the plot. “This incident,’ says 
Schlegel, ‘is a grant piece of theatrical eflect in the true and 
justifiable sense. The impression would have been too tragical 
h ‘ re carefully softened it in order to prepare for 
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: is both witty and brilliant. The 
: UE CN aia who incessantly attack each 
sallies of ae resources of raillery and badinage, simply 
otter age nour ard flights of delightful fancy. It can very 
abound a eer with that between Orlando and Rosalinda in 
easily Ue oe There is only one diflerence. The repartees 
ae ses ee a a more biting and caustic nature than those of 

Rosalind. The latter is somewhat playful in her sallies and 

witticisms. ; 

Beatrice. 1 wonder that you will still be talking, Signior 
Benedick ; no body marks you. 

Benedick. What, my dear Lady Disdain ! are you yet 
living ? 

Beatrice. It is possible Disdain should die while she hath 
such meet food to feed it, as Signior Benedick ? 
Courtesy itself must convert to Disdain, if you come in 
her presence. 


Benedick. Then is courtesy a turncoat.. But it is certain 
Tam loved of all ladies, only you excevted : and | 
would I could find in my heart that I had not a hard 
heart ; for, truly, I love none. 


Beatrice. A dear happiness to women ; they would else 
have been troubled with a pernicious suitor. I thank 
God and my cold blood, I am of your humour for that; 

- [had rather - hear my dog bark at a crow than a man 
swear he loves me. 


Benedick. God keep your ladyship still in that mind ! so 
some gentleman or other shall Scape a predestinate 
scratched face, 


Avowed rebels to love, both . Banadick and Beatrice are 
entangled in the merry plots of the'r fri 


t the | tet passion of the other. This’ 
device of their friends to make them fall in love with each other 
Is aided by their very natures. Their very raillery against each 
other shows conclusively that each is feeling a Certain inclination 
for the other. Their Witty Vivacity does not even abandon them 
in-their avowal of love. Thay only grow serious when Hero is 


slandered by Claudio This is exceedi imagi 
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atmosphere of the high emotions of pity and indignation which 
they feel for the fat2 of Hero, thair love grows into a deep and 
weighty passion.’ No more of th2 light witticisms and railleries ! 


6. ‘Shakespzare in Bzatric: his made high intellect and 
animal spirits meet and excite each other as fire anl water, whilst 
Benedick, a w»man-hater by confession, he has cleverly converted 
to marriage by the pretended story of Beatrice’s love for him. 
The character of Hero is well conceived and is in good contrast 
with that of Beatrice, whilst their mutual attachment is most 
natural and beautiful. Hero has but little to say for herself, 
Beatrice overpowering her with her masteful spirit and eclipsing 
her by her mental superiority. But Hero, in addition to her grace 
and gentleness, possesses, as the heroine of the play, an intellectual 
beauty all her own.’ 


7. Where the play inclines to become too tragical Shakes- 
peare relieves the strain and pathos by scenes and interludes of a 
comical character, played by Dogberry and his companions. 
Their blunderings and stupidities produce a comical laughter that 
tries to suppress the teliousness of the tragic incident in, the 
comedy. They also thought a more useful purpose of detecting and re- 
vealing the plot of Don John and Borachio though their manner of 
doing sqis the most ludicrous and diverting. They have them- 
selves, of course, no idea that they are comic. On the contrary, 
they are exceedingly serious in all they undertake. This uncon- 
sciousness of their absurdity adds very much to the honour of the 
situation. 

CRITICAL REMARKS ON MUCH ADO 
ABOUT NOTHING. 


Q. “Much Ado About Nothing is the most perfect 
specimen of what may, perhaps, be called Social Comedy 
that Shakespeare has left us.’ Amplify. 


Ans. This delightful comedy is the most perfect specimen of 
what may, perhaps, be called Social Comedy that Shakespeare has 
left us. The two Gentlemen of Verona, even if it may be 
classed in this category, is but a crude effort; The Merchant of 
Venice has in it more of the tragic element; As You Like It, 
delightful comedy as it is, has something of the pastoral-in it ; 
The Merry Wives of Windsor deals with the middle class. 
Twelfth Night, is tre only comedy of Shakespeare which can be 
compared with this play; but in Twelfth Night, it must be-con- 
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as it is in Much Ado About Nothing. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine two characters, belonging to 
high comedy, more exhilarating than Benedick and Beatrice. 
Their witty encounters are, on the whole, singularly free from 
the element of coarseness. There is nothing of vulgar insolence 
about their repartees. The word-combats between Benedick and 
Beatrice have none of the brutality of a prize-fight. They are 
like an exhibition of the most brilliant fencing ; however sharply 
the foil seems to strike the breast of one of the combatants, we 
know that there will be no bloodshed. With regard to the prin- 
cipal characters, one sees from the first that Benedick and Beat- 
rice feel no r2al malice against one another. On the contrary, it 
is plain that at least a strong liking for one another underlies all 
their chaff and their professions of hostility : so that their ulti- 
mate marriage is an event by no means improbable. Side by 
side with Benedick and Beatrice, both of whom have a strong 
element of eccentricity about them, Shakespeare has placed in 
admirable contrast the characters of Claudio and Hero. It is 
all the more admirable because it is not, on the face of it, much 
ofa contrast at all. Claudio, with all his reputation for courage, 
his superficial bonhomie, and high spirits, is far below Benedick 
in all the ‘nobler qualities of manhood.’ Benedick may sneer.at 
women, ridicule marriage, laugh “at lovers, affect the cynic and 
woman.hater, but he would never commit an act of meanness 
such as Claudio does in disgracing a woman, whom he had pre- 
tended to love in the presence of her father and at the very altar. 
No; Benedick might laugh at lover's sighs : but he would have 
thought twice before he brought tearsto a woman's eyes. He would 
not have cired how much he wounded her vanity with his gibes, 
but he would not.stab her heart by an act of cruelty. Again, 
somewhat timid and pliable Hero is placed in sharp contrast 
with Beatrice with her reckless tongue, her fearless, her energetic 
self-assertion. Poor Hero is branded with infamy and she silently 
suffers the wrong done toher. Only her soul gives out the des- 
pairing and hysterical cry, “True. O God!’ But Beatrice 
would not have assumed such an attitude. She would have 
made the whole world ring with the clamour of her indignation, 
She would have never rested until she had found the means of 
active vengeance. Yet there could be no sincerer love than that 
between these two; and Hery could find no gentle comforter, 
in the time of her great sorrow, than the bold outspoken cousin 
who would DecCOREM ni Sea MRE ui Bt. Bh phssteath of cher 
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Side by side with the brilliant high comedy of Benedick and 
aatrice we have tbe admirable low con2dy of Dogberry and 
Verges, and of the various parochial officials of Messina. Every 
one must have been struck with the sublime self-conceit of 
Dogberry. The same trait of character is found in Bottom the 
Weaver. The perfect unconsciousness and good faith with which 
Dogberry misapplies words is the source of all humour in the 
play. But there isa feature in Dosberry’s character which does 
not seem to have been much noticed by critics. It is the extreme 
kindliness of heart which co-exists with his intense vanity. He 
has a monstroasly high opinioa of himself. He is intensely in- 
dignant at being called an ass. He cannot understand how can 
the term ‘ass’ be applied to him. This hurts his vanity all the 


more. But now here do we find in him the slightest malice. The , 


Head Constable is, in Dogberry’s eyes, an official of almost regal 


importance ; but he dozs not abuse his office by any exhibition of - 


over-severity azainst ofenders. H2 hasa kindly sympathy, al- 
most an a fection, for them ; at any rate his pity for them is akin 
tolove. ven when Conrad: and Borachio show their contempt 
for him in the most insolent manner, he dozs not seem to cherish 
any vindictive feeling against them. He dozs not try to exaggerate 
their offence, or to amplify, by any effort of invention, :the-evi- 
dence against them. There is no spice of cruelty in his disposition. 


A kind-hearted constable he is ; we take leave of him without one; 
harsh thought. We have not the heart to,sneer at him:; even’, 
though he may not be ~ as pretty a piece of:tlesh as any in: 


Messina,” we doabt if -a kindlier-natured piece of humanity: 
existed there. It is therefore that Much Ado About Nothing will 


remain the one of the most perfect comedies in oar language, ands 


one of the most delightful of all Shakespeare's plays. su 
WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Q. The play contains-excellent examples of both wit 
and humour. Give examples of each, and state your 
reasons for differentiating between them. 


_- Ans. The play. gives an excellent example of the 
difference between wit and humour, 


Wit pleases by the keenness of the thurst, and the 
completeness of the parry. Lach combatant. is: “aware of 
the contest, becomes more and more larger for. victory in 
the rivalry 6E-OKesamir Reekaraninstitutadiginerehy 4uxigeei to avoid 
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the.-smart . of ‘defeat. . Where the two eens ee 
equally. matched, it is a pleasure both to ae pecs heir 
audience. .Where there is the thrust without the right or 
power of parry or retort. it loses all its delightfulness, and 
becomes the cruel murder of sarcasm. The contests of 
Benedick and Beatrice _ delight us because one is a perfect 
match for the other. ‘There is akind of merry war,” says 
Leonato, ‘‘ betwixt Signior, Benedick and her: they never 
meet but there's a skirmish of wit between them.” Much 
can be read into such a statement. 

From the outset they are prominent befor2 us, They 
indulge in dialogus both witty and brilliant. | Their great 
delight is to thurst at each other with nimble fence of 
words. ‘In such a combat Bzatrice’s sharpness of tongue 
occasionally passes into bitterness. They incessantly 
attack each other with all the resources of raillery and 
badinage, ‘simply abounding in humour and flights of 
delightful ‘fancy. Beatrice is caustic and biting in her 
remarks. But “she does not mean to inflict pain, though 
others besides Benedick must at times have felt that ‘ every 
word stabs.’ She simply rejoices in the keen sword-play 
of her wit, as she would in any other exercise of her intellect 
or sport Of her fancy. In very gaiety of heart she flashes 
around her the playful lightening of sarcasm and repartee, 
thinking: of them only. as something to make the time pass 
brightly by.” It should be noticed that, as regards ° 
Benedick, she has from time to time considerable provo- 
catior:in his language and manner. If not actually rude, he 
cérlainly goes very near being so. It seems his great aim 
to draw upon himself the fire of Beatrice’s wit. 


Betarice. I wonder that you will _ still be talking, 
Signior Benedick ; ‘nobody marks you. 
Benedick. What, my dear. Lady = Disdain | are you 
yet ee pie 
Beatrice. Is it possible disdain’ should die’ while she 
hath meet food to feed it, as Signior Benedick ? 
Courtesy itself must convert to disdain, if you 
come in her presence. 
Benedick. Then is courtesy a sear But . it’ 
is-certain I am loved -of all 
all FeSSinaof only you 
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that I had not a hard heart; for, truly, I love 
none. 


Beatrice. A dear happiness to women; they would 
else have been troubled with a pernicious suitor. 
I thank God and my cold blood, I am of your 
humour for that; I had rather hear my dog 
bark at a crow than a man swear he loves 
me ! 


Benedick. God keep your Jadyship still in that mind ! 
so some gentleman or other shall scape a predestinate 
scratched face. 


Each constantly. indulges in wit at the expense of the 
other. They both take these verbal attacks in good part, and are 
both proud of their prowess in repartee. Their witty vivacity 
does not even abandon them in their avowal of love, as they. 
only become serious in the defence of the slandered Hero. This 
is exceedingly well-imagined by Shakespeare. For had they gone 
beyond in jesting at this hour, they would have been taken for 
buffoons by the audience. 


Humour at its best is unconscious, unintended. There is 
no idea here of rivalry or struggle with others, but we laugh at the 
humorous man without the thought of personal attack or defence. 
The pleasure is in what he says or does, not in its effect-upon 
others. Wit pleases the intelligence, humour the imagination. 
The saying of Dozberry and Verges are true examples of the 
unconscious humour. They are not like Falstaff, “ witty in 
themselves and the ci1us2 of wit-in others,” by their unintentional 
“derangement of epitaphs”, and by their sincerity of dullness 
they have readered themselves famous through all ages. Dogberry 
and Verges are ‘mere clay strugsling with the intricacies of the 
law. They are quite serious io whatever they do, yet they are 
the source of merriment to the. spectators who laught at their 
absurdities. The incongruity between what the actors really are, 
and what they ought to be, on pretend to be, is the very essence of 
what is laughable. Dogberry is absolutely unconscious of what 
others think ofhim. This fact heightens the absurdity of the 
situation. Every one must have been struck with the sublime 
self-conceit of Dogberry ; but we have had very much the same 
trait of character, quite as admirably treated, in Bottom the 
Weaver. ‘The perfect inconsciousness and good faith, with 
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other characters in Shakespeare ; for Neca alana ae 
Quickly, and the Second Grave Digzer in an eee 
monstrously high, opinion of himself. He is intens ueiacienet 
at being called‘an ass. His sense of vanity is c s ak ay 
injured. He can never _conceive that the term ass’ ca 
properly ‘applied in his case. 

.».-There are some who think that it is much better to separate 
these comic scenes from the body of the play. Bet 
bela greater mistake than this. They never realise tha ge 
beauty of arare gem is always enhanced if it is a ina ee 
leaf and that the comic scenes appear sparkling only because oe 
have been by the master-dramatist in the framework of his 
camedy ; and that to separate them is to separate the glittering 
dew-drops from the grass, or to catch the fragments of the 
heautiful rainbow. Shakespeare hardly ever contents himself 
with what is merely comical ; most often he carries his comedy 
to the verge of the serious, and mingles his mirth with beauty or 
pathds.as in Musk Ads About Nothing, and sometimes even 
with tragedy. This is the way of real life. Laughter and tears 
both make the music of life. 


_THE PROXY WOOING. 


* ~Q.° Point out theivarious: complications that arise in 
the play from the Proxy Wooing Plot. 


ei Ans. At.this point begins the first hint of a plot, but not 
the-plot that we associate with:Much Ado. It is the story ofa 
Wooing by -Proxy—a familiar source of complication in comedy, 
From this situation there arise certain humorous complications in 
the play, Don: Pedro promises to woo Hero for Claudio. Why 
should he do so? We.are given no explanation of this, Only.we: 
are ‘told that Claudio.wishes this, though he does not ask it direct: 
lyv ““Wast not to this end,” asks Pédro,;-‘that thou beganst to 
twist so fine a story? And Claudio gratefully accepts. ‘This 
sounds ‘strange that Claudio should wish Don Pedro to woo Hero 
for him. Why should not Claudio himself try to win Hero? Why 
shotld-he require the help of another person ? However, Don, 
Pedro undertakes to disguise himself as Claudio at a masked ball, 
woo and win Hero, inform her father, and then hand her over to 
the real Claudio, Claudio is told in most Precise words what the 
plan is,and SRY Q Yess AMR Geisedrasimeliyute. Digitzed by eGangotri 
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The usual complications now begin. 


(1) 


In Act I, Sc. ii, Leonato is inform2d by his brother 
that “a good sharp ¢fellow” has teld him that he 
overheard Don Pedro confessing to Claudio that he 
(Pedro) was in love with Hero and propose to declare 
his -love for her that night at the ball, We are 
not told who the ‘good sharp fellow’ is, nor are we 
informed how he came to hear the conversation. But 
Leonato appears to attach no importance to the matter. 
To him the prospect of his daughter's marriage with 
so great a prince as Don Pedro is, seems a dream. 
He, therefore, does not mention this to Hero. Again, 


‘the good sharp fellow,’ who is to be sent for and 


questioned does not appear and is never mentioned 
again. This is the first complication of the Proxy 
Wooing Plot. This short scene-is entirely unnecessary. 
Not a thing is said or done that some how or other 
contributes to the story of Much Ado About 
Nothing. 


(2) Act I, Sc. iii, introduces to the three ‘villains—Don 


John, Conrade and Borachio. Don~ John the Bastard 
appears to be jealous of his more fortunate brother. 
Borachio, Don John’s “jackal” comes to inform his 
master that Don Pedro proposed to woo Hera for 
himself and having obtained her, give her to 
Count Claudio. There is no mention of the proposed 
disguise here. We cannot imagine how it was 
actually possible that Borachio, who was Don John’s 
servant, should be unrecognised and be set to fumigate 
aroom. If for a year he has been intimate with 
Margaret, Hlero’s waiting-woman, how is it that he is 
‘entertained for a perfumer ?? Again where were Pedro 
and Claudio when he whipped behind the arras and 
listened ? Did he hear the garden conversation from 
a window or did Pedro and Claudio have their con- 
versation all over again in this -oom? If so, why? 
And when did it happen? Such serious questions 
confront us as we read the play. Moreover, Borachio’s 
version differs from both from the truth and from 
the tale told to Leonato by Anthony. This is the 
secosd coinplication of the Proxy Wooing story, 
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13) Don John now finds some occupation for himself. 
He sees a chance of injuring, not only his brother but 
Claudio: So far, it will be observed, there is not a 
word about Hero. No one seen's to suppose that she 
is in any way interested in the question of her future. 
We do not know whether she reciprocates Claudio’s 
early love, or if she iseven aware of it. Wedo not 
know what her feelings are towards Claudio and Don 
Pedro. During much of the play she is a complete 
cipher. Inthe whole first Act, she speaks but one 
unimportant line of seven words. Indeed, until they 
actually stand together at the altar, Hero and Claudio 
have never conversed with each other alone. At the ‘ 
time of betrothal, it is Claudio who makes a formal 
speech of just nineteen words to Hero. But Hero says | 
nothing whatsoever to Claudio. Nay, even more ; at the | 
second marriage, after Hero has been disclosed 
to the astonished Claudio, not a word posses | 
between them. Both are silent. Hero’s silence makes 
her too passive a character. Hero, who occupiesa 
central figure in the -play, bas scarcely a dozen lines 
allotted to her. Wedoubt that she was designed by 
Shakespeare to be so speechless. | 

| 
1 


So we reach the szcond Act. In the first scene, we learn 

from Leonato’s brother’s remark that Hero has 

- been told to expect a proposal from the prince. She } 

knows what answer she is to give. But we are not told 
anything about the answer. 


(4) We must remember, that Claudio knows the real truth f 
about the Proxy Wooing—that he has been told exactly 
what is to happen. * 


After the love-making at the ball, the following conversation 
takes place : 


John. Sure my brother is amorous on Hero, and hath 
withdrawn her father to break with him about 
it : the Ladies follow her, and but one visor 
remains. 


Borachio. And that is Claudio, and I know him by his 
bearing. : 


John, Are not you Signior Ben dick ? 
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Claudio. You know me well, I am he. q| 
John. Signior, you are very near my brother in his li 
love, he is enmoured on Hero, I pray you dis- itt 
suade him from her, she is no equal for his birth, 
you may do the part of an honest man in it. 
Claudio. How know you he loves her ? 





John. heard him swear his affection. 


Boracliio. So did I too, and he. swore he would 
marry her to-night. 
John, Come let us to the banquet. 
[Exeunt Claudio. 


Claudio. 
Thus answer I in the name of Benedick ! 
3ut hear these ill-news with the. ears of Claudio ; 
'Tis certain so, the Prince woos for himself....... 





There are several difficulties here. (a). If. Pedro can | 
be recognised as Pedro, where ishis disguise gone to? \ 
He proposed to disguise himself as Claudio. () 
John completely forgets that Pedro was to woo Hero 
for himsalf, and then hand her over to jClaudio. 
(c) If Don John recognised Claudio why should he h 
need orachio to identify that gentleman for him. } 
(d) Pretending to recognise Claud'o as Benedick, } 
Don John tells him that in the first place, Don Pedro 
is enamoured of Hero and has sworn to marry her 
and secondly, that Hero is no match for Don Pedro 
on account of her inferior station. Both these state- 
ments are fridiculous. How could Claudio be { 
convinced about their validity, we do not know? f 
Claudio knows full well the compact reached between 
him and Don Pedro. The second. statement has also 
no leg to stand upon. The question of Hero’s inferior 
position never for a moment crossed his. mind. Had | 
he any scruples about high or low position of a lady he 
would not have at a later period been willing to marry 
the fatherless Beatrice ? Claudio ignores the second 
statement but gives full credence to the: first state- 
ment, although he knows the whole secret. He 
goes on speaking in the passage about the perils of 
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wooing of proxy and deplores the faithlessness of 
friends. He takes the prince’s wooing quite seriously. 


(5) Weare not shown the eflect of the false news about 
the Prince’s wooing upon the household of Leonato. 
There ought to be a scene in which the villains 
should have played their promised part, and in 
which the report about Don Pedro would have magni- 
fied. We donot see Pedro wooing Hero. ‘All we 
get is a hearsay Wooing, a wooing that is merely re- 
ported, reported wrongly to some, and misunderstood 
by others who really know something about it. 
There isthe promise of tragi-comic entanglements ; 

-and then, quite suddenly, Pedro hands the passive 
Hero over to Claudio in accordance with their original 
compact, and the story cf the Proxy Wooing collapses 
to an ignominious end. Claudio, the sulky wooed-for, 
saysa few ungracious words; Hero, the inanimate 
wooed, says precisely nothing atall. The story is 
dismissed, and is never referred to again by any one. 


If I was so soon to be done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for. 
: Adapted. 


THE BEATRICE-BENEDICK PLOT 


Q. Describe the way in which Benedick was made to 
believe that Beatrice was in love with him. How was 
Beatrice induced to enter the orchard ? Describe the way 
in which she was made to believe that Benedick loved her. 


Ans. It is not a paradox to say that the comedy of Beatrice 
and Benedick is the only serious part of Much Ado, The Hero- 
Claudio story is melo-drama plus rhetoric. It is of the stage 
stagey, and we cannot take it setiously, But the Beatrice-Benedick 
story rings true. Itis the best of human’ comedy, because it is 
near to tragedy. Beatrice and Benedick are two fine Spirits 
mutually and instantly attracted, conscious of each other’s power 
and therefore instinctively hostile through fear; but what they 


really fear is not each other, but themselves-—-not conquest, but 
surrender. 


Immediately after Act II, Sc. i, 1. 308 begins the Second Plot 
the entanglement of Beatrice and Benedick. Don Pedro had 
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seen that their pretended dislike for each other, was only pre- 
tended. Otherwise he would have never conceived the stratagem 
which proved so successful. He undertakes “one of Hercules’ 
Jabours, which is, to bring Signior Benedick and Lady Beatrice 
into a mountain of affection,” but he is at the same time quite 
hopeful as to the result, a result that would have been impossible 
if the ground had not already be2n prepared for the seed that was 
to be sown in it. Don Pedro's scheme is nothing but an 
arrang?m at whereby Banedick igs mad2 to overhear a conver- 
sation in which Benedick is represented as doting upon him, and 
Bzatrice to overhear a second conversation in which Benedick is 
represented as ““vell nigh dead” for her. 


The prince, Leonato, and Claudio begin their operations first. 
Finding an opportunity when Benedick is quietly seated reading 
in an arbour, the prince and his assistants take their station 
among the trees behind the arbour, so near that Benedick cannot 
choose but hear all they say. In order to make it more dramatic 
Benedick is shown first alone, who declares ina soliloquy that 
freedom of his from the snares and love of women which the 
next quarter of an hour is to enslave for ever. He declares 
falling in love a foolish thing, but never knows that he himself 
is to fall a victim to it. 


After some careless talk the prince says: “Come hither, 
Leonato. What was it you told me the other day—that your 
niece, Beatrice, was in love with Signior Benedick ? Idid never 
think that lady would have loved any man.” “No, nor I neither 
my lord,” answers Leonato. ‘It is most wonderful that she 
should so dote on Benedick whom she is all outward behaviour 
seemed ever to dislike.” ‘audio confirms all this saying that 
Hero has told him how Beatric2 is in love with Benedick how 


she will die of grief, if he cannot be brought to love her. 

The prince affects to hearken to all this with great compassion 
for Beatrice. He says, “Tt were good that Benedick were told of 
his.” “To what end.?” says Claudio ; “he would but make sport 
of it, and torment the poor lady worse.” Then the prince 
motious to his companions that they should walk on, and leave 
Benedick to meditate upon what he has overheard. 


This scene is conceived by Shakespeare with extraordinary 
dramatic insight. It proves a tremendous success. The required 
result is there. Benedick finds himself a lover. His prase 


Is't possible ? Sits the wind in that corner ? 
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is delicious. The overstating of Beatrice’s love—her weeping, 
sobbing, beating her heart, tearing her hair, praying, cursing— 
O sweet Benedick ! God give me patience, 

makes the scene more amusing. That Beatrice should do this is 
incredible ; that Benedick shoul. believe it seems still more in- 
credible. He forgets his vanity in the rising of his love. He 
discounts all the mockery which will be lavished on him. What 
is to him if he loves the woman and the woman loveshim? “[ 
am I, and let the world go hang.” Benedick thinks ‘‘this can be 
no trick ! they were very serious, and they have the truth from 
Hero, and seem to pity the lady,”’ resolves that he “‘will be horri- 
bly in love with her,”-and ends with saying “when I said T should 
die a bachelor, I did not think I should live to be married.” 


The same net is set for Beatrice, and the result is similar. 
Some time afterwards Hero and her waiting-wo man, Ursula, come 
into the garden and play a similiar trick upon Beatrice who is 
5 Way ch “ one 
induced to hide in the “pleached” bower by Margaret who appeals 
to her woman's curiosity by telling her that Hero and Ursula are 
talking about her. Beatrice hears’ that Benedick is in love with 


her, but that 


She cannot love, = 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
She is so self-endeared. 


On their departure, Bzatrice feals ash um2d of her pride and 
scorn, and, suspecting no stratagem, exclaims :—“What fire is in 
my eyes? Can this be true ? Farewell, contempt and scorn, 
and maiden pride, adieu ! Benedick, love on ! I will requit you, 
taming my wild heart to your loving hand.” 


It must have been a pleasant sight to see these old enemies 
converted into new and loving friends, and to behold ° their first 
meeting after being cheated into mutual liking by the merry arti- 
fice of the good-humoured prince. 


And then comes an amusing change on Beatrice ‘and 
Benedick. They flash in wit no more ; they are silent, dreaming, 
seeking solitude. The change is so marked that much wit is 
broken upon them, and they themselves are so conscious of the 
change that they try to explain it by saying they are ill. 
“Gallants,” says Benedick, “I am not as [ have been.” Then he 
explains that he has the tooth-ache, and, mocked for that, is 
pettish with the mockers, 3 
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Well, everyone can master a grief, but he that has it. 
Beatrice 1s just as foolish. Her voice is so odd that Hero 
cries out — 


Why, how now ! do you speak in the sick tune:? 


“y am out of all other tun2, mathink;,’ answers Beatrice, 
very sentimentally, she is as pettish as Benedick, and more sensi 
tive. Lven Margaret conquers her in wit. She cannot endure 
a joke about Benedick. She hurries every one. She too is out 
of sorts. 
“Tis almost five o'clock, cousin ; tis time you were ready 
By my troth, | am exceedingly ill : heigh-ho Ve 


This new gravity and seriousness in the two principal 
characters, which now replaces their previous gaiety and _ bril- 
liancy, changes the whole atmosphere of the play, anl prepares us 
for the deep shadow which will soon darken its movement. 


THE UNCHASTITY PLOT. 


Q. What was the plot against Hero, ani who were to 
tike part in it? What was the result ? Do you consider 
the ‘ Unchastity Plot’ a convincing one ? 


Act II, Se. il, introduces us once again to Don John, who 
observes, as if a new thing has been brouzht to his notice, “It is 
so; the Count Claudio shall marry the daughter of Leonato.” 
‘And the obliging Borachio just as suddenly replies, “Yea, my lord; 
but [ can croisit.” “Show m: briefly how, ” asks Don John. 
Borachio replies : ‘“T think I told your lordship a yeay since, how 
much I am in the favour of Margaret, the waiting-gentlewoman to 
Hero. I can, at any unseasonable instant of the night, appoint 
her to look out at her lady’s chamber-window, after Hero is asleep. 
You can make a capital of it and tell Pedro and Claudio that 
Hero is unchaste as she talks to a man at night.” Here is un- 
foldad the beginning of the Third Plot, the Unchastity Plot, as we 
may call it. 


Don John’then goes to the prince and Claudio, and tells them 
that Hero is an imprudent lady, and that she talks with men 
from her chamber-window at mid-night. Now this is the evening 
before the wedding, and he offers to take them that night, where 
they shall themselves hear Hero discoursing with a man from her 
window. They consent to go along with him, and Claudio says, 

If I see anything to-night why I should not marry her to-morrow, 
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in the congregation, where I should wed, there will I shame her.” 
And since Don Pedro assisted him to obtain her, he will join with 


him ‘ to disgrace her.’ 


When Don John brings them near Hero’s chamber that night, 
theysee Borachio standing under the window, and they see Margaret 
lookingout of Hero’s window, and hear her talking with Borachio, 
But dressed as Margaret isin Hero’s clothes, the prince and 
Claudio are easily led to believe that Hero herself is talking to a 
stranger. Nothing can equal the anger of Claudio, when he sud- 
denly stumbles upon this discovery. All his love for the innocent 
Herois at once converted into hatred, and he resolves to expose 
her.in the church, the next day. The prince agrees to this think- 
ing no punishment can be tov severe for the naughty lady, who 
talks with a man from her window the very night before she is 
going to be married to the noble Claudio. 


Weakness of the Unchastity Plot. (a) The parallelism 
between this plot and the earlier plot (Act I sc. iii.) where Don 
John informs Claudio that Don Pedro is enamoured of Hero and 
has sworn to marry her, and that Hero is no match for Don Pedro 
on‘account of her inferior station, is singularly unfottunate. The 
villains hatch a second plot. It scarcely sounds credible that 
Claudio who knows that he has already been deceived by Don 
John and Borachio about Hero, should believe a second disreput- 
able report about Hero, a second time without any question. The 
first false report of Don John and Borachio spread against Hero 
ought to have keen an eye-opener tohim. Not only is the parallelism 
of the two plot scenes unfortunate ; the parallelism of the two accu- 
sation scenes is almost shocking. Don John makes a grave charge. 
about Hero to Claudio and Pedro ; he has already made a false 
charge about Hero and Pedro to Claudio, but no one thinks of 
recalling the fact. Can there be any one so blind as Claudio 
who does not look through the mischief at all and is ready to 
swallow.a second foul story from the same tainted source ? All 
this seems improhable and far removed from ordinary’ common- 
sense. 3 
(b) The Proxy Woving complication is abandoned because 
itis too weak ;the Unchastity story does not carry a moment’s 
conviction. How can Borachio, a drunken hanger-on, who never 
appears on equal terms with the grandees of the story, declare 
that he has had a long criminal association with Hero, a lady 
great enough to be wooed by a king for his most favoured noble ? 
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- Strange it is that he is not in the least afraid of any punishment 
in this declaration of his? Does be not invite the fury of a father, 
the wrath of a loverand the displeasure of a king by this act of 

. his?) It is a matter of -great surprise that the thought of being 
found out and punished for his villainy never crosses his mind. 
And Borachio himself is the feeblest of villains. At the end he 
at once confesses his guilt. How can a man of sucha * soft 
nature’ be prepared to declare his criminal connection with a 
noble lady without thinking of the punishment ? All this sounds 
incredible. A villain like Broachio is too weak to carry out such 
a design. ‘This is the weakest point in the story. 


(c) Not only does Borachio play the villain himself. He 

also undertakes to persuade a waiting-woman, Margaret, to im- 
personate Hero and talk with him at midnight through Hero’s 
chamber-window. So Borachio audibly calls Margaret Hero and 
“she calls him Claudio, instead of calling “ Borachio.” If this is 
, true, Hero is innocent. She talks to no one but her lover, Claudio. 
- And then how can Claudio belizve her.to be guilty of the crime ? 
If it is Borachio with whom Hero talks, he can be produced on 
‘the scene, cross-questioned, brought before Hero and the whole. 
misunderstanding be removed. But such a thing dces not happen 
/ in the play. Even Margaret does not suspect why is. she re- 
quired to assume her mistress’s name and garments, and to appear 
at Hero’s chamber-widow at midnight and talk with Borachio ? No 
such interview is possible without guilty collusion on the part of the 
girl, Yet what happens? Margaret appears next morning 
before the mistress whom she had impersonated overnight, 


accused of talking at midnight with a man at a window, is 
- publicly repudiated, and left for deed. The girl who has actually 


, talked at midnight is her mistress’s clothes and name with aman’ 


at a window says never a word of it. At the end of the tragic 
_ day, when thé whole house is plunged into grief, Margaret 
appears in the garden exchanging broad jests with Benedick as 
- if nothing serious has happened. This is somewhat incredible. 
_- It appears from the attitude of Margaret as if no meeting had 
token place between Borachio and her ; otherwise, when Hero 
was denounced she would have come forward and tried to remove 
the misunderstanding caused and unravel the entire entanglement. 





| the whole of the Unchastity plot collapses. 
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and behaves as if nothing had happened. That mistress is’ 


But as such, Margaret becomes an unconvincing character and- 
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(d) The actual charge of unchastity made in such circum. 
stances is not even theatrically convincing. There is no dramatic 
case. Hero is charged with having talked with a stranger at 
midnight through her chamber-window. Well, where is the 
man? We donot hear his accusation in the play, because the 
accusation could not have been made. The charge does not at 
all appear to be convincing. The accuser and the accused are 
not brought face to face. And if the accuser is not producible, | 


the accusation disappears with him. 


But he was actually szen | 
talking with a girl at the window. The answer is simple, 
Margare 


t knows she was the girl, and can innocently explain, 
No charge against Hero can be maintained. It is of a very 
flimsy nature. It would refute itself automatically. Borachio’s 
name is never mentioned. No one asks a single question about 
him. ven when the tragic scene is all over and the mystery is 
solved, Hero’s father is so ignorant that he does not know | 
Borachio at all and has the man to be pointed out to him. 


The Church Scene. The Denunciation of Hero. 


Q. Describe in detail the ‘chapel scene from the play, | 
pointing out the attitude of the principal characters in it. 





Ans. Now comes the Event, the scene in the church at the 
beginning of the fourth Act—the denunciation of Hero. In it. 
all the characters will be tried in the fire. Itisa repulsive 
scene. The public denunciation of a woman by the man who 
comes to marry her, exposing her shame to the whole world, 
instead of a private repudiation to save, at least, the honour of 
her family, would be in otr eyes a disgraceful act, wholly un- 
worthy of two gentlemen like the Prince and Claudio. We, who 
are aware of Hero’s innocence, feel pity for her. When eam 
is barred with infamy by her lover, she is amazed; “-Is my lord 
well, that he does speak so wide ?” The scene culminates with | 
the despairing and hysterical cry of the terror-stricken Hero, | 

True, O God!” This hapless lady sinks :down in a fainting: 
fit. Even the prince joins with Claudio to-disgrace her : <1 
stand dishonoured, that have gone about to link my dear friend 
toa common wanton. Leonato, upon my honour, myself, my 
brother, and this grieved Claudio, did see and hear her last night | 
at midnight talk with a man at her chamber-window.” We 
never recover any admiration for the Prince and Claudio. It is 
true to they saw Hero, as they thought, talking to a man out 
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have disbelieved their eyes. At last they should have inquired 
before they condemned. Claudio gces, without one word of 
remonstrance, to witness the alleged proof of Hero's profligacy ; 
remarking, with singular generosity, that if he sees any reason to 
doubt her chastity. he will shame her “in the congregation ’ 
where he should wed her on the morrow. He goes in the 
company of Don John whose words he ought not to _ have, 
believed at all. He does not take pains to identify the lover ; 
nor does he make the slightest effort to find out whether he is the 
victim of a deceptiun or not. 


Nor do we understand how Leonaco believes in his daughter’s 
guilt so easily. L-eonato is more than ordinarily foolish. He 
believes the story of his child’s shame and .it is piteous to 
hear him lamenting over her, so she lies like one dead before 
him, wishing she may no more open her eyes. ; 


But Beatrice is not so blind. She laughs the accusation 
toscorn. When Hero is accused, Beatrice has no faith in 
Claudio’s accusation. Her belief in her cousin’s loyalty and 
purity never falters for a moment. Her nature is a higher one 
than Benedick’s ; and, at this crisis, it is she that inspires him 
to take the nobler side, and not his own impulse. Tt is exactly 
such a crisis as this, when Claudio brutally repudiates his bride 
in the church, that tries our natures most severely. It is then 
that we find out of what stuff we really are made. It is nota 
time for weighing and balancing evidence ; it is not a question 
even of judgment of character or knowledge of human nature. 
It isa question our heart must decide; and if through all the 
meanness, the deceits, aud crimes of the world we have kept 
our hearts pure, it is then we discover their value. Such an 
accusation, brought against one whom we have known hitherto 
to be true and good, may be supported by the strongest evidence, 
but if our hearts are really good. We shall never believe the 
accusation.. We shall do as Beatrice does. We shall reject it 
. with indignation.’ ‘True, we may be sometimes be wrong, but we 
shall be much oftener right. And even if we do err on the side 
of generosiry, it cannot cost us one-hundredth part of the pair 
that we must feel when we find that we have wrongly believed 
an accusation brought against an innocent person. She alone, 
therefore, emerges pure gold out of the testing. 


; The conception of the scene is ill-shaped and the executing 
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or inadequately conceived, the execution is sure to be inadequately’ 
or wrongly done. Shakespzare knows the ugliness ot the 
“church scene’; he realises its unnaturalness and the inhuman 
discourtesy of the Prince and Claudio who wound the very soul 
of innocent Hero by their slanderous remarks. After the scene 
had been written, Shakespeare kn2w that something had gone 
astray. This scene got on Shakespear’s literary nerves, and 
caused him in this scane not to write or brilliantly as usual. 
Then again, Claudio’s accusation, while the girl stands before him, 
clad in her modesty, looking ‘as chaste as in the bud ere it be 
blown,’ is odiously immodest. It savagery can only be accounted 
for by his hurt vanity. Yet, as the child looks on him, he washes 
his words with tears, and swears that for her sake he will love 
no more. The Prince backs him up, and Don John scoffs in the 
distance. This villain doubles his villainy. He knows Hero 
is innocent, but sacrifices the child only to gratify his spite 
against the Prince and Claudi». He ought to be torn asunder. 


Even Leonato comes forth from the testing event as poorly 
as possible. He sees his daughter recover from her swoon, and 
look upon him with her innocent eys. “Dost thou look up ?” 
he cries in a rage of contempt. “Vea; wherefore should she 
not ?” answers that excellent Friar. He is, in Shakespeare’s 
thought, a man of the worldas wel! as a just churchman, He 
has seen too much of men and women in hors of trouble, when 
innocence was hurt; when guilt was suddenly revealed. He 

’ knows there has bzen a shameful mistake; he knows by instinct 
that Hero is without stain. He comes nobly out of the test— 
wise, affectionate, tolerant—the master of the situation. He has 
noted the lady, and marked . 


A thousand blushing apparitions 
To start into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness beat away those blushes ; 
And in her eye there hath appear’d a fire 
To burn the errors that these princes hold 
Against her maiden truth. 
Pity her father could not see with those eyes ! 
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INNOGEN—A missing character in the Play. 


_ Shakespeare in his first stage-direction mentions 
the name of Innogan, wife to Leonato. She is maintained 
by Shakespeare 10 Act Il, too. But afterwards she is sup- 
pressed. Why did Shakespeare behave like that ? 


Or 


Why does Shakespeare suppress the character Innogen 
whom he mentions in the first two Acts of the Play ? 
Discuss. 


Ans. ‘There is one character in the play deserving our 
special notice. All the readers feels that it is a mother whom 
Hero needs most in her misery, when she is repudiated -by 
Claudio, and when her own father furiously joins in the hunt 
against her. Now Bandello gives Fenicia, an excellent mother 
as well as an execellent father. Snakespeare also, following 
Bandello, originally gave Hero a mother. The very first stage- 
direction of the play reads: Inter Leoncato, Governor of 
Messina, Innogen his wife, Hero his daughter and Beatrice 
his niece, with @& messenger. Later in Act II, we get this :. 
Enter Leonato, his brother, his wife, Hero his daughter, and 
Beatrice his niece and a kinsman. But when we reach the 
church-scene (Act IV), where all the principal characters are 
assembled, there is no mention of Eeonato’s wife. Nowhere in 
the play does she speak a word or give the least direction of 
presence. ‘he play exhibits Hero as entirely motherless. 


Why does then Shakespeare behave like this ? 


It was Shakespeare’s first thought to retain Innogen as 
Hero’s mother in the play, and as to her disappearance it was 
Shakespeare’s second thougt. Shakespeare’s first thought was to 
give Hero a mother. He was to build his play upon Bandello'’s. In 
Bandello the accusation is not made.in public. It is not even made 
by Don Timbero himself. Don Timbero is a credulous but courte- 
ous young gentl2min. He sends a messenger to deliver his refusal 
of marriage privately to Leonato and his wife. There is no church 
scene and no public repudiation. But Shakespeare had conceiv- 
ed an unusual scene in the church. He never knew that Hero’s 
mother would be intrusive in this scene when he first mentioned 
her in the beginning of the play. In the first part of the story, 
pag ecpesre wrote @ part for Hero’s mother; but by the time 
he came toCche KasaHicRests Ath its. gross and abominable 
interruption’, he found Resta nsti jizediby eGaggctfhe first 
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serious difficulty he recognised was that if he kept Hero's mother 
in the church scene, she might destroy the whole eflect by making 
a plea on behalf of Hero that she was elsewhere when the 
alleged act took place. This would have destroyed the whole 
sense and effect of the church scene. Secondly, if it was not 
possible, her outraged instinct and commonsense would have 
prompted questions enough to shatter the accusation to atoms, 
The Prince and Claudio would not have gone swimmingly on 
with the accusation as they are represented to be in the ‘play, 
had Shakespeare introduced Innogen in this scene. The church 
Scene is the most shocking and most credulous part of the 
story. 

“It is quite evident, therefore, that Shakespeare sudden- 
ly found himself in this dilmma ; either he must equip Hero with 
a second fatuously stupid parent, thus making an incredible scene 
still more incredible, or else he must give the girl a sensible 
mother who would spoil the scene entirely. It is hard enough to 
believe in the silence of Beatrice. It is strange that she does 
not utter. a single word of protest when Claudio repudiates 
Hero. To believe in the silence of Innogen as well would be 
impossible. How can a mother sand the abominable sight of 
her daughter being branded with infamy before her own eyes, 
And Shakespeare, a master-dramatist, could never have erred 
on the side of art. He Tecognised this great difficulty and avoided 
it only by cutting her out of the play. Then and then only could 
he maintain the true spirit of the play, 


COMPENSATION OF THE STORY. 


Q. What do you think of the Claudio-Hero story ? 
If it is defective, what compensations does Shakespeare 
make for it‘t> make the story attractive ? 


“Ang. All the readers and Play-goers agree that the Claudio- 
Hero Story is the least attractive part of Much Ado. It is not 
a piece of pure romance like the story of Olivia and Viola in 
Twelfth Night, where we do not: question material credibility 
It must be taken seriously, or it fails. And seriously we cannot 
take it. It is not a good story, partly because it is not a stor 
at all, but a mere combination of two incredible ila 
Shakespeare used the Proxy Wooing complication merely to 
ae suspicious mind of Claudio who is credulous enough 
ss sect ea GA eco ening oe 
E ice was going to woo Hero for 
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nimself. But soon his suspicions are dispelled. He finds out his 
mistake. Don John had deceived him. But how could Claudio, 
.yho had been deceived by Don Jobn once, allow hiwself to be 
deceived a second time by the same villain in the same way ? 
Elow could Claudio happen to be so credulous as to believe in 
the slanders against Hero without thinking in the least to identify 
the stranger. Moreover, the two stories. though they meet, never 
unite. Here and there we fnd many gaps in the play which 
have been left unfilled and many inconsistencies which have been 
left unsmoothed by the dramatist. 


» Shakespeare makes for the poor Claudio-Hero story by 
introducing the story of Beatrice and Benedick. The dazzling 
lightness of their wit flashes from time to time. Then comes the 
lower comedy of Dogberry and Verges, which, blundering 
through their stupidity into humour for the audience, is set into 
pleasant contrast with the native wit and clear intellect of 
Benedick and Beatrice. Dogberry and Verges are among 
Shakespeare’s greatest triumphs in the field of huomur. Their 
completeness is amazing when we consider how little we really 
see of them. Dogberry and Verges are admirable examples of 
Shakespeare’s creative imagination. Hudson remarks: ‘It is to 
be observed that the parts of Benedick and Beatrice, of Dogberry 
and Verges, and of several other persons, are altogether original 
with him; so that he stands responsible for all the wit and 
humour, and for nearly all the characters of the play. Then too, 
as is usual with him, the added portions are so made to knit in 
with the borrowed matter by mutual participation an | interaction 
as to give a new life and meaning to the whole.” 


TITLE OF MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


Q. Why is the play called ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing ? 
Or. 


Discuss the title of the play “Much Ado About Nothing.’ 


Ans. The title of the play explains itself—a mere “nothing” 
is distorted and causes “ much ado” indeed, But it is remarkable 
to notice that our attention is cntred peither upon the “nothing” 
which is not even actually presanted in the play nor on the “much 
ado” consequent upon it. Our attention is rather throughout 
the play fixéd upon Wesimi ts.of those who are affected by 

Z the ‘‘nothing” pee earch shige. Aloted bueSgacgtet the 
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tifling incidents which are the cause of the momentous issues but 
our own natures, which turn them to good or evil account, -that 
merit chief consideration. 


Several interesting explanations have been forwarded regard. 
ing the significance of the title. We give below a few of the 
more important views : 
(a) Ulvici, a German critic, gives a philosophic exp'anation| 

According to him ‘Much Ado About Nothing denotes) 
“the internal contradiction into which all human 
existence falls when man treating important thing: 
with playful levity, recklessly follows his momentary® 
impulses, -feelings and caprices.” In sim pler words, it) 
means that the title signifies that man does not care! 
for things that really matter w hile he makes much ado 

about things that are of minor importance. Such a 

criticism of Shakespeare is quite out of place. 


(b) Oechelhauser, an other German critic, quite betrays his 
ignorance when he finds no significance whatever in) 
the title. He is of opinion that the title is merely one| 
of “‘those humorous devices faintly tinged by reflex | 
irony with which Shakespeare was wont to bring his! 
lighter wares to market.” i 


(c) Grant White’s Theory. He thinks that “Nothing ” 
Was pronounced as ‘noting’. He maintains that there 
is a good deal of noting in the play, and hence the! | 
titie. -Noting means observing, watching. The play | 
is made up of much ado about noting. All characters 
are constantly. noting or watching each other. Hero’ 
Is watched by Claudio, Don Pedro and Margaret. 
The wa'chmen note the conspiracy’ against her. 
Don John ‘and Berachio note the movements of, 
Claudio and Don Pedro. Benedick is so placed that 
he notes Beatrice’s love for him; Beatrice is so put 
that she cannot but note that Benedick is well-nigh 








dying for her, 


(d) According to Hudson such ingenious theories are some- : 
what beside the mark. He remarks: “ The general 


views of life which the play presents answers well to — 
the title. The Persons do indeed make or _have much 


cc-6 KéshhittReddiets instiote cBialtzes Pye AnetT nothing... a 


neon tec] life is full cf just such Passages: what 
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troubled and worried us yesterday made others laugh 
then, and makes us laugh to-day; what we fret or 
grieve at in the progress, we still smile and make merry 
over the result.” 


(v) George Byandes says: “The implication is that since 

Hero was innocent, and the accusation a mere slander ; 

since she was not really dead, and the sorrow for her 

loss was, therefore, groundless ; an | since she and 

Claudio are at last married, as they might have been 

at first therefore the whole thing has been much ado 

: about nothing, and rasolves itsalf in a harmony which 
a leaves no discord behind.” , 


(7) Professor Boas says: “The title is admirably sugges- 
tive of the piece which introluces us to a society 
whose atmosphere is one of perpetual holiday; where 
every body from high to low, having time enough 
on hand and to spare, indulges in leisurely circutous 
fashions of speed and action, productive of mistakes 
and apprehensions—in short, of much ado which, in 
the long run, always proves to be about nothing.” 


Beatrice and Benedick make a lot of fuss about love and 
marriage which do not contemplate but end by marrying. There 
“ig a lot of ado about the unchastity of Hero but it proves to be 
nothing at the end. Leonato, Claudio and Don Pedro talk a 
lot about it, but all this comes to nothing. Friar’s plan, and 
:Beatrice’s passionate exclamation “Va11 Claudio,”—all come to 
nothing.’ Everything ends happily. 


y Critical Remarks on “Much Ado About Nothing.’ 


(1) Says Hudson : Much Ado About Nothing has a large 
variety of interest, now running into grotesque drollery, now 
bordering upon the sphere of tragic elevation, now revelling in 
the most sparkling brilliancy. The play indeed is rightly named : 
we have several nothings, each in its turn occasioning a deal of 
stir and perturbation: yet there isso much of real flavour and 
spirit stirred out into effect, that the littleness of the occasion is 
sarcely felt or observed; the thoughts being far more drawn to 
the persons who make the much ado than to the nothing about 

t which the much ado 15 made. The excellences, however, both 
of plot and character, are rather of the striking sort, involving | 


py little of the hidden Qk kFtiting beauty which shows just enough 
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the surface to invite a diligent search, and then enriches the 
on ; urs. Accerdingly the play has: always 
seeker with generous retuirs. / | occu ae 
seen: very effective cn the stage ; the points ae = ua He : eing 
ob shaped and ordered that, with fair acting, ee ue _at once 
upon an average audience, while at the same time there is enoug 
of solid substance beneath to justify and support the first im 
pression ; so that the stage-effect is withal legitimate and soun 
as well as quick and taking. 
(2) The following are Charles Gildon’s remarks on 
Much Ado: | 
“This play, we must call a Comedy, though some of the , 
incidents and discourses too, are more in a tragic 
strain: and that of the accusation of Hero is too 
shocking for either Tragedy or Comedy. The imposition 
on the Prince and Claudio seems very lame, and! 
Claudio's conduct to the woman he loved, is highly } 
contrary to the nature of Love. To expose her in so 
barbarous a manner and with so little concern and 
struggle, and on such weak grounds without a further 
examination into the matter is not plausible. Besides | 
this, there is such a pleasing variety of characters in 
in the play, and are so perfectly maintained and dis. | 
tinguished that you lose the absurdities of the conduct 
in the excellence of the manners,- sentiments, diction | 
and topics. Benedick aud Beatrice are two sprightly, 
witty, talkative characters; and though of the same 
nature, yet perfectly distinguished. a 





The stratagem of the Prince on Benedick and Beatrice, ig wh 
managed with such nicety and address, that you are 
very well pleased with the success......... The character 
of Don John the Bastard is admirably distinguished, 
his manners are well marked......... He is of a sour 
melancholy, Staturnine, envious, selfish, malicious 
temper... anne, He does not fill up the number only but 
Plays an important part, for, without him the Fable 
would have been imipossible, 


To quote all the comic excellences of this play, would be 

to ae ee Parts of it. For all that Passes bet- 
ween Benedick and Be ice. sig adm: is dis- ° 

3 aig le. His dis 
CO-RikasbemisasserE lsu eae atte latter end 
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of the second Act, is very pleasant and witty; as is 
that which Beatrice says of Wooing, Wedding, and 
Repenting. And the aversion that the poet gives 
Benedick and Beatrice, for each other, in their dis- 
course, heightens the jest of making them in love with 
one another. Nay, the variety and natural distinction 
of the vulgar humours of this play are remarkable.” 


2 


(3) John Masefield, himself a poet and dramatist, gives an 
excellent criticism of Much Ado About Nothing. It may help us 
to answer why the play is called Much Ado About Nothing: 

“Tn this play Shakespe tre writes of the power of report, 
of the thing overieard, to alter human destiny. 
Antonio's man listenivg behind a hedge, overhears 
Don Pedro telling Claudio that he will woo Hero. 
The report of his eavesdropping conveys no notion of 
tke truth, and leads, no doubt, to a bitter moment for 
Hero. Borachio, hiding behind the arras, overhears 
the truth of the matter The report of his eavesdrop- 
ping leads to the casting off of Hero at the altar. 
Don John and Borachio vow to Claudio that they 
overheard Don Pedro making love to Hero. The 
report gives Claudio a bitter momment. Benedick, 
reporting to the same tune, intensifies his misery. 


Benedick overhearing the report of Beatrice’s love for him 
changes his mind about marriage. Beatrice, hearing of 
Benedick’s love for her, changes her mind about men. 
Claudio, hearing Don John’s report of H2ro, changes 
his mind~ about his love. The watch overhearing 
Borachio’s report of his villainy, was able to change the 
tragedy to comedy. Leonato hearing Claudio’s report 
of Hero is ready to cast off his child. Report is shown 
to be stronger than any human affection and any 
acquired quality, except the love of one unmarried 
woman for aiother, and that strongest of all earthly 
things, the fool .in authority. The wisdom of 
Shakespeare ,is greater and more various than the 
brains of little men can imagine. It is one of the 
tragical things, that this great man, who interpreted 
the ways of fate in giorious, many-coioured vision, 
should be set aside in our theatres for the mockers 
and the accusers, whose vision scatters dust upon the 
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Though the play is not one of the most passionate of the 
plays, it belongs to Shakespeare’s greatest creative 
period. It is full of great and wonderful things. The 
character-drawing is so abundant and precise that 
those who know how hard it is to convey the illusion 

“of character can only bow down, thankful that such 
work may be, but ashamed that it no longer is. 
Every person in the play is passionately alive about 
something. The energy of the creative mood in 
Shakespeare filled all these images with a vitality that 
interests and compels. The wit and point of the dia- 
logue.........is plain to all, but it is given to few to see 
with what admirable, close, constructive art this dia- 
logue is written for the teatie. Of poetry, of under- 
standing passionately put, there is comparatively little. 
The one great poetical scene is that at the Opening of 
the fifth act. The worst lines of this scene have 
become proverbial; the best are 


“tis all men’s office to speak patience 

To those that wring under the load of sorrow, 
But no man’s virtue nor sufficiency, 

To be so moral when he shall endure 

The like himself,” 


There is little in the play written thus, but there are many 
Scenes throbbingly alive. The scene in the church 
shows what Power to understand the awakened 
Imagination has, The scene is a quivering eight minutes 
In as many lives, Shakespeare Passes from thrilling 


soul to thrilling soul with a touch as delicate as it is 
certain, 


poelesnaares fun is liberally given in the comic Scenes, [pn 
; € last act there is a beautiful example of the effect of 
'yric to heighten a solmn occasion,” ‘ 


Gael me of Shakespeare's fanciful plays fanciful titles are 
iat ae ere the title fits the circumsténces. At the end of 
re pai scene, grave or gay, brief or elaborate, in this play of 
pa Ons we can With all Propriety label as a footnote t 
ears and entanglements, “ Much Ado About Nothing,” ; 

ig. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF RHYME. 


Q. Write some account of Shakespeare’s use of 
rhyme: -- 


(.) in general, 


(2) in ‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’ 


Ans. In his early’ plays Shakespeare uses the rhymed 
lines very largely while the number becomes successively smaller 
and smialler in the latter plays ; so that the proportion of rhymed 
couplets in a piece is one of the surest indications of the period 
to which it belongs. : : 

(a) Ifthere is much rhyme, the play is early. 
(b) If there is little rhyine, the play is late. 


“In Shakespeare’s early comedies there is a very large 
proportion of rhymed verse. Thus in Live’s Labour's Lost, 
there are two rhymed lines to every line of blank verse. In 
The Comedy of Errors, there are 380 rhymed lines to 1150 
unrhymed. In Shakespeare’s latest plays there is little or no 
rhyme. In The Tempest two rhymed lines occur. In The 
Winter's Tale not one’.—(Dowden) 


In applying the hyme test we must exclude the cases where 
Shakespeare deliberately employs rhyme for certain definite 
purposes. Thus the rhyme of the mosque in Act IV of The 
Tempest has no bearing whatsoever on the date of the play 
because the mosques were usually written in rhymed measures, 
Similarly, all songs such as we get in As You Like It, The 
Tempest, Much Ado About Nothing, and The Winter's Tale 
must, of course, be excluded. Again, the play-scene in Hamlet 
has no bearing on the date of the play because it is designedly 
written after the manner of the old-fashioned rhymed tragedy. 


Let us for a moment consider the reasons which led 
Shakespeare to adopt blank-verse and gradually abandon 
rhyme. The use of rhyme has three main defects :— 


(1) Rhyme is artificial. In everyday life we do not 
converse in rhyme, therefore, the use of rhyme des- 
troys the naturalness of speech. It makes the play 
a fiction and not a reality. And this is especially the 
Céadcsashere Reseesolt lentittiorDisitexhbyiesarispttihe drama- 
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(2) 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


tist, because at that time rhyme destroys the illusion 
of reality. Lear raving at Goneril in rhymed couplets 
does not come home to vs with the force of reality. 
He becomes rather an artificial figure. Blank verse, 
on the other hand, imparts naturalness, and naturalness 
greatly helps in making fiction appear like truth. 


The use of rhyme imposes restraint pon the writer, 
because sometimes the writer 1s forced to invert the 
order of words. But in the case of blank verse there 
is absolute freedom. In the rhyme, one is forced to 
confine the sense within the limits of the couplet, 
whereas in the blank verse the sense “run on "’ easily 
from line to line. ” 


(3) The use of rhyme becomes moiotonous when we 


constantly come accross pauses at the end of a line, 
but the blank verse introduces a good deal of variety, 
because pauses occur often in the middle of the 
lines. 


Rhyme is employed by Shakespeare to mark *% 


(i) the close of scene. This was important at a time when 


plays were performed without change of scenery or 
dropping of curtains. Says Dr. Abbott, “ Rhyme was 
often used as an effective termination at the end of 
the scene. When scenery was not changed or the 
arrangements were so defective that the change was 
not easily perceptible, it was perhaps additionally 
desirable to make a scene that was finished. In Muc’? 
Ado About Nothing the first scene of the third Act is 
rounded off by means of rhymed couplets : 


What fire is in my ears? Can this be true ? 

_ Stand I condemn’d for pride and scorn so much ’ 
Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu ! 
No glory lives behind the back of such. , 
And, Benedick, love on, I will requite ites 5 
Taming thy wild heart to thy loving hand rs 
If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite the 
To bind our loves up in a holy band : : 
For others say, thou dost deserve B and I 


Believe it better than r i 
: € ! 
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(ii) to mark the close of a chapter in a man's career and 
suggest farewell, 


(a) In As You Like It we find old Adam and Orlando 
using rhyme when about to set forth on their 
expedition, severally bidding farewell to their 
former life. Act II, Sc. ii. ll. 67---76.) 


'b) In Richard IJ we find the King’s favourites using 
rhyme when they are going to part for ever, which 
suggests that the period of prosperity is over. 


(Act IL, Se. iii, 1. 142--149) 


(c) In King Lear, we find the banished Kent using 
rhyme while taking leave. 


(Act I, Sc. i, Il. 183-—190.) 


_ Wii) the conclusion of a train of thought. A rhymed 
couplet, frequently epigrammatic or containing a 
summary of the situations would ensure the noticing 
of the point by the audience. In Much Ado About 
Nothing, we have the lines—- 


If it prove so, then loving goes by haps, 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps, 


To mark the exit of Hero and to point to the success of 
her plot to catch Beatrice. 


(iv) The enunciation of a@ maxim or proverbial saying. 
Maxims stick better in the memory when they are 
rhymed. 


(v) The formation of aresolution. For example see (i). 


(vi) The utterance of an “aside.” Says Dr. Abbott : 
“ Rhyme was also sometimes used to mark an aside, 
which otherwise an audience might have great difficulty 
in knowing to be an aside.” 


Example :— 


Bull Jove, sir, had an amiable low, 
And some such strange bull leapt your father’s cow 
And got a calf in that same noble feat 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 


tist, because at that time rhyme destroys the illusion 
of reality. Lear raving at Goneril in rhymed couplets 
does not come home to vs with the force of reality. 
He becomes rather an artificial figure. Blank verse, 
on the other hand, imparts naturalness, and naturalness 
greatly helps in making fiction appear like truth. 


(2) The use of rhyme imposes restraint Upon the writer, 


because sometimes the writer is forced to invert the 
order of words. But in the case of blank verse there 
is absolute freedom. In the rhyme, one is forced to 
confine the sense within the limits of the couplet, 
whereas in the blank verse the sense “ run on’’ easily 
from line to line. © 


(3) The use of rhyme becomes mosotomous when we 


constantly come accross pauses at the end of a line, 
but the blank verse introduces a good deal of variety, 
because pauses occur often in the middle of the 
lines, 


Rhyme is employed by Shakespeare to mark : 


(i) the close of scene. This was important at a time when 


plays were performed without change of scenery or 
dropping of curtains. Says Dr. Abbott, “ Rhyme was 
often used as an effective termination at the end of 
the scene. When scenery was not changed or the 
arrangements were so defective that the change was 
not easily perceptible, it was perhaps additionally 
desirable to make a scene that was finished. In Much 
Ado About Nothing the first scene of the third Act is 
rounded off by means of rhymed couplets : 


What fire is in my ears? Can this be true ? 

_ Stand I condemn’d for pride and scorn so much ? 
Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu ! 
No glory lives behind the back of such. E 
And, Benedick, love on, I will requite thee 2 
Taming thy wild heart to thy loving hand: 

If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite th 
To bind our loves up in a holy band : = 
For others say, thou dost deserve : and I 
Believe it better than reportingly f 
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(i) to mark the close of a chapter in a man's career and 


suggest farewell, 


(a) In As You Like It we find old Adam and Orlando 
using rhyme when about to set forth on their 
expedition, severally bidding farewell to their 
former life. Act II, Sc. ii, Il. 67---76.) 


‘b) In Richard I] we find the King’s favourites using 
rhyme when they are going to part for ever, which 
suggests that the period of prosperity is over. 


(Act II, Sc. iii. I. 142-—-149) 


(c) In King Lear, we find the banished Kent using 
rhyme while taking leave. 


(Act I, Sc. i, Il. 183-—190.) 


. (ti) the conclusion of a train of thought. A rhymed 


couplet, frequently epigrammatic or containing a 
summary of the situations would ensure the noticing 
of the point by the audience. In Much Ado About 
Nothing, we have the lines—- 


If it prove so, then loving goes by haps, 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps, 


To mark the exit of Hero and to point to the success of 
her plot to catch Beatrice. 


(iv) The enunciation of a maxim or proverbial saying. 


Maxims stick better in the memory when. they are 
rhymed. 


(v) The formation of a’resolution. For example see (i). 


(vi) The utterance of an“ aside.” Says Dr. Abbott: 


“ Rhyme was also sometimes used to mark an aside, 
which otherwise an audience might have great difficulty 
in knowing to be an aside.’ 


Example :— 


Bull Jove, sir, had an amiable low, 

And some such strange bull leapt your father’s cow 
And got a calf in that same noble feat 

CC-0 Kashmiededibe idetsiae, DigtzedihaGangoist his bleat, 
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; ; rk the climax of the 
ng lines are used | to ma : 

ie ee masked ladies, one of whom was to be 
Claudio’s bride. 

The two songs beginning with, “ Sigh no more, ladias, sizh 
no more,” and “ Pardon goddess of the night are in rhymel 
Claudio’s Epitaph on Hero is written in verse : 

Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies : 

Death in guerdon of her wrongs, 
Gives her fame that never dies 

So the life that died with shame 
Lives in death with glorious fame. 


verse. 


SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF PROSE, 


Q. Explain Shakespeare’s chief principles in the use 
of prose in his plays, illustrating from the plays, prescribed 
for your special study. 

Or 


Discuss Shakespeare's use of prose in ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing. 


‘Ans. Shakespeare uses prose aSa_ conversational medium 
of expression. He introduces it 


(1) where he wishes “ to lower the dramatic ,ifch” and 
does not desire to poetical effect. In such places 
Shakespeare wants to convey the impression of the 
people merely talking together, 


(2) in comic scenes where the comic characters use prose, 
Touchstone in As You Like It never uses blank ‘verse, 
Much Ado About Nothing is really ‘a prose comedy.’ 
It contains much of the polished prose of Beatrice and 
Benedich, the humorous prose of Dogberry and the 
Watch ; it is only by an eflort that we remember the 
Scenes. in verse. As a matter of ‘fact, .in the whole 
play there are barely six hundred’ lines of metrical 
writing, even though we count as verse some passages 
originally printed as prose. Indeed, we can Say, with- 
out any qualification, that all the best of the play is 
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(3) where the characters of lowly position e. g., servants, 
sailors and soldiers like Dogberry and Verges, In 
‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream prose is used where 
Bottom and his fellow-mechanicals are discussing the 
arrangements for their play. Grave-diggers in Hamlet 
use prose which suggests a scene of low life. 


(+) for letters, proclamations, documents ete. It is 
used for the expression of extreme emotion and merital 
derangement, Ophelia, really speaks in prose. 
Similarly Hamlet and Edgar are both made to use 

. prose when they are feigning insanity. 


(5) to express bitternéss and contempt, trony and wit 
and abruptness of thought and feeling, These 
things can be better expressed in prose than in blank 
verse. In prose they can be more bitting than in blank 
verse. Hence it is that Hamlet invariably uses prose 
in speaking to Ophelia and Polonius, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. Beatrice also talks in prose when 
expressing her bitter contempt for Claudio who had 
slandered her cousin, Hero: “Is he not approved in 
the height of a villain, that hath slandered, scorned, 
dishonoured my kinswoman ? 0, that I werea man! 
What, bear her in hand until they come to take hands; 
and then, with public accusation, uncovered slander, 
unmitigated rancour. O God, that I were a man! 
I would eat his heart in the market-place.”’ 


In accordance with his general rules Shakespeare has express: 
ed in prose all the witty contests of Benedick and Beatrice, and 
humorous sayings of Dogberry and his companions. The other 
characters, also, when engaged in ordinary conversation use prose 
as their vehicle of expression. When, however, the scene calls 
for the expression of any passion the characters at once break 
into the more majestic verse. 


Shakespeare’s prose excellence.--‘‘ And how -excellent 
Shakespeare’s prose is, both dialogue and solo! With what 
delight we hear the tense, brief utterances of Beatrice and Benedick, 
after the windy rhetoric of the church scene! How we enjoy the 
polite and deadly exchanges of the challenge scene! The prose 
of Sha bese dUshisiraddarbnUnstituie DigibearbyeBangerse without the 
metre,” 
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SHAKESPEARE'S USE OF BLANK-VERSE. 


i i i les 
_ What is blank-verse? Give, and, scan examp 
of Sei blank-verse from Shakespeare's “Much Ado 


About Nothing.’ 








Or 


What are the chief Shakespearean variations from 
strictly regular blank-verse? How do these variations 


affect blank-verse as a dramatic medium ? 


Ans. The metre of the classical English drama is blank- 
verse. In its simplest or regular form, blauk-verse consists of un- 
rhymed lines. Each line contains five feet. Each foot consists 
of two syllables, of which the second bears a strong accent or 
stress, ¢.g.— 


* (a) Four days/ will quick/ ly steep/ themszlves/ in night. 
(+) The course/ of true love nev/er did/ run smooth. 


From these lines it appears that the verse consists of five 
feet, and that the accents regularly follow one another: weak, 
strong ; weak, strong and so on through out the Jine. Suc’) a ling of 
five feet is called a pentameter, and a foot of two syllables with 
the second strongly accented is called an ¢a@mbus. Therefore in 
classical prosody such a line is called an iambic pentameter, 
In English, such a line is termed blank-verse. The Earl of 
Surrey was the first to introduce blank-verse into English litrature. 
He translated two books of Vigil’s Aeneid into this metre in the 
time of Henry VIII. The earlier dramatists wrote their plays in 
blank-verse but they failed to achieve the appropriateness and 
power which Shakespeare attained by devoting himself to 
this art. They failed because they too closely followed the reeu- 
lar type and made use of end-stopt lines, - i.e., lines that are 
| concluded with a natural pauss. The result of the regular fe: 
currence of stresses and pauses was that the metre was very mono- 
tonous in-effect and too obviously artificial to represant, even 
poetically, the spoken language of the drama. be 
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Christopher Marlowe was the first dramatist who intoduced 


variations into the regular_type of blank-verse ; { 
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merit of fully developing the resources, of the metre so that it 
became a dignilied thing in his hands. Therefore, it can safely 
be said that Marlowe established and Shakespeare perfected 
blank-verse as the standard dramatic metre, 


A large number of Shakespeare’s lines are perfectly regular 
and this is especially the case in his earlier dramas. In his later 
plays, the proportionate number of “rum on” (7,e., when there 
is no pause at the end of the line but the sense overflows into the 
next line) lines and of irregularities in the metre becomse greater 
and greater. In A Midsummer -Night’s Dream, which is the 
poet's earlier work we find that the deviations from the regular 
type are less in number than in the later plays. The proportion 
of “instopt” to ‘ end-stopt”’ lines is in Love's Labour's Lost 
only 1 in 18 fapproximately); in The Winter's Tale it is 
about 1 in 2. The amount, therefore, of ““instopt” verses in a 
play is another of the metrial tests by which the period of its 
composition may to some extent, be inferred. 


Examples of some of the chief variations fron the regular type 
in Much Ado About Nothnig are as follows;— 


(1) The introduction of a Trochee instead of the Iambic 

foot. A trochee foot consists of a strong and weak accent (—-—) 

’ and is generally used either at the beginning of the line or after 
a pause in the line, ¢.g., 


Fetter | strong mad | ness in | a silk | en thread. 

(2) The addition of an extra unaccented syllable at the 
end of the line. Such a line is called hypermetric. e.g., 

To those | that wring | under | the load | of sor | row. 

(3) Lengthening the line to six feet, forming an Alexan- 
derine, ¢. g. 


Come fol | low me,| boy; come,—sir boy, | come fol! low 
me | 


(+) Carrying a phrase and sentence on to the following 
lines. A line that ends with the sentence or phrase is said to be 
end-stopped, while, if the sense is carried on to the next line, it is 
called a rus-on line, e.g., 

How sweetly you do minister love, 
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all the lines are end-stopped ; while in the following verses 


Why had I not with charitable hand 
Took up a beggar’s issue at my gates. 


the lines run on, 
I]. CHARACTER-SKETCHES. 
I. CLAUDIO. 


Claudio, a young Lord of Florence, favourite to Don 
Pedro. The action of the play is written round two love-stories 
—the story of Hero and Claudio, and the story of Beatrice and 
Benedick. The more important of these stories—the story of 
Hero and Claudio—is romantic yet becomes almost tragic before 
its happy close. Claudio occupies an enviable position in this 
story, and can very well be termed the ‘ero of the play. The 
other story concerning the wooing and winning of Beatitce is 
throughout treated in the most forcical and humorous easier: 


Don Pedro’s affection for Claudio. At the opening of 
the play Leonato informs us that Claudio is in the favour of D ‘ 
Pedro ; the Messenger endorses his statement with the rem ‘ 
that Claudio is well worthy of this regard.- Don Pedr) hit oar 
expresses his love for Claudio. He is prepared t eae 
intermediary for him in his suit for Hero. Borachito alles 
Claudio as Don Pedro, “right hand” It is ane el oe - 
these remarks that every character in the play fully r aaa 
the close friendship that exists between Don Pedro and Meroe 
ae Prince woos Hero on behalf of Claudio with reece, When 
ieee by the plots of his brother into thinking that hire 
center GA: dice cua ete 
disgracing her in the church when the wellite each ee 
oesin: ee when the distardly plot of Don ees 
aes a SES his great mistake and shares remorse with “nig 
aoe a (ierees with him that in order to make a as 

te would bend under any heavy weig! tis ineods us 
me to. It is this close intimacy betwean Ch ae ae Dee eatin 
that is distasteful to Don John who wants, oe a ee eas 
mind of Don Pedro, and Claudio, ee eee 
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the Prince increases it still more. He is always anxious about 
his dignity and self-respect. He is always on_tenter-hoolks lest 
his dignity and pride should receivea rebuff. It is this self-love 
which makes him a puppet in the hands of Don John. When 
Don John leads him to believe that the Prince has deserted him 
and is wooing Hero for himself, his pride is wounded, ard he 
pronounced his judgment on the faithlessness of friends in matters 
of love. Again when Don John tells him of Hero's faithlessness, 
it is Claudio’s pride that asserts itself. He accepts the slanders 
against Hero quite readily. It is his overweening pride that makes 
him think of avenging his wounded honour by denouncing Hero 
in the church. If there was ever a struggle in his mind between 
his pride and his love for Hero, ie was definitely for pride. 


His love for Hero. Claudio’s love for Hero had its 
beginning before the opening of the play :— ; 
“O,my lord, 
When you went onward on this ended.action 
I looked upon her with a soldier’s eye, 
That lik’d, but hada rougher talk in hand 
That to drive liking to the name of love ; 
But now Iam return’d, and that war-thoughts 
Have left their places vacant, in their rooms 
Come thronging soft and delicate desires, 
All prompting me how fair young Hero is, 
Saying I Jik’d her ere I went to wars.” 


It is quite clear that Claudio’s love is not merely a sudden 
passion but of gradual development, which makes the apparent 
coldness with which he treats Hero throughout the play quite 
unintelligible. It is hard to believe that he cares much for her. 
He allows the Prince to woo her on his behalf. He remains cold 
and indifferent when Benedick rebukes him for having allowed 
the Prince to have ousted him from-the love of Hero. ‘Again, he 
does not seem broken-hearted when he hearo and believes the vile 
slander against his loved one, Hero. One would have expected 
an out burst of wrath against the slanderer, with a challenge to 
prove the truth of his words. Claudio merely accepts the truth of 
the lying tale. His wrath is stirred not against the slanderer but 
against poor innocent Hero. He does not give any time to Hero 
to prove her innocence. He feels his dignity has ue He 
requests Benedick to “ use his wit,” to drive Zod peat Jancholy, 
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aE No remorse is suffered by Claudio, he even makes a gibe 
at the expense of the bereaved father. So short-lived is his grief 
that he is prepared to marry “another Hero” to atone for his 


grievous mistake. ‘ 

Claudio—an unstable and fickle-minded youth, He 
behaves most stabbily in the play. Claudio is credulous, 
unstable, inconstant, and very much the sport of slight and trivial 
occasions. A very small matter suffices to upset him, though to 
be sure, he is apt enough to be set right again. 


Shakespeare has intensified the odious character of the 
thorougly worldly and conventional Claudio. There is no more 
bitter satire, in any of his plays, on the thoroughly superficial 
nature of the “ young man of the world.” Even his namesake 
in Measure for Measure is not so odiously mean as Beatrice’s 
“ Count Confect.” Isabella’s brother yields, for a moment, to 
fearful temptation, when brought face to face with an ignominious 
death in the very flower of his youth’; but the precious Count 
Sugarplum in this play has no such excuse for his despicable 
meanness. It is well to go through the history of Claudio’s love- 
affair as depicted in this play to appreciate his character Claudio 
falls in love with the daughtet of Leonato Governor of Messina. 
Leonato agrees to the marriage because, in the first place, Claudio 
had distinguished himself in the war, and secondly, he was the 
Protege of Don Pedro. Claudio accepts Don Pedro's offer to 
woo Hero as his deputy. He then believes, or the very slightest 
evidence, in fact on the mere statement of Don John of whose 
character he could scarcely be ignorant—that his friend and 
patron has betrayed him in the basest manner possible, It 
appears from this instance that it was in the nature of this 
wretchedly constable creature to be quite as unfaithful to those of his 
own sex, as he was afterwards to one of the other. - Through the 
kind offices of Don Pedro whose: honour he had been so prompt to 
suspect, he becomes betrothed to Hero. Andat his own request, 
the marrage Is appointed at the Very earliest date possible. Yet 
in the short interval between the betrothal and the Marriage cere- 
mony, Don John again succeeds in working upon his unstable 
pled, and persuades him to believe that his love is little better 
Ee strumpet. He goes, without one word of remonstrance, 
aus ue aes proof of her unchastity ; remarking, with 
ane fee i ay Teason to doubt ae crane 
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character he had the strongest reason’ to suspect ‘when he; had 
already tasted the bitter fruit of his first villainy. He sees some- 
one making love, apparently, to his betrothed. He does not take 
pains to identify the lover ; nor does he make the slightest effort 
to find out whether he is the victim of a deception or not. He 
does not realise in the least that the probability of Hero’s being” 
chaste is quite as great- as that of Don John telling the truth! 
under any circumstances. Next morning this fine young gentle: ’ 
man, this excellent count goes to the church, cries out ‘the 
supposed shame of his betrothed bride in thé presence of ‘her ' 
father, her friends, and the priest who is going to marry them and’ 
ot the whole congregation ; then leaving her senseless on the~ 
floor of the church, he marches off in an outburst of virtucus 
indignation, supported by his fashionable friends and his princely 
patron. The only two who have charity and good sense to believe ' 
in the innocence of Hero are the priest and Beatrice, the latter of ' 
whom succeeds in converting Benedick to her views. The next 
thing Claudio hears of his afhanced bride is that she is dead. ° 
When he meets the father of the maiden whom his brutal insult 
is suppused to have killed, he certainly has the decency to refuse 
to accept a challenge from him. But not a gleam of remorse 
seerns to come over his mind, and the possibility of his having 
wronged the girl never occurs to him. He is ready to chaff ‘ 
Benedick, though Benedick persists in calling him a villain. His ‘ 
brazen shamlessness makes him indulge in the most flippant * 
jests. The unmasking of Don John’s: plot immediately after- 
wards does, it is true, wring his soul, so far aS such a soul 
can be wrung. He is ready to make atonement for the atrocious ' 
crime he has committed. Then comes the beautiful sentiment from 
his lips : 


Sweet Hero ! now thy image doth appear 
In the rare semblance that I lov’d it first. 2 


He immediately accepts, without a moment's hesitation, the 
offer made him by Leonato of the hand of his niece. “It does not 
strike him in the Jeast, so biinded by self-conceit’he is, that if 
Hero were really dead, the very last thing that: Leonato could 
possibly have wished was the marriage of his niece with sucha 
worthless and abominable fellow as Claudio was. But we must 
not be unjust towards this noble-hearted youngman; his repentance, 
does not stop shori here ; he announces his intention of mourning 


that night with Hero. He borrows a book of posms an 
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hang an epitaph on the tomb of his dead love. 
; Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies. 
seem to have occured to the young gentleman, 
Se ne lines out of the Scroll, that one oh tasers 
slanderous tongues of all was hisown. However he ulalls the 
function of sorrow and repentance, which is neither avery iene 
nor a very laborious one ; and the next morning he is quite read y 
to be married to a woman whom he has neve; seen. Perhaps 
Shakespeare was anxious to bring the play to an end. He did not 
want to dwell more on the painful part of the story he was telling z 
otherwise he might have introduced one redeeming point in the 
character of Claudio. He might have represented Claudio as not 
too readily accepting a woman for his bride whom he had not seen 
before.. Claudio might have said, with all respect to Leonato, 
that he could not transfer his affections, at sight, from Hero to ber 
cousin as his grief for Hero for whose death he was responsible 
had not not vanished as yet. This would have made Shakespeare 
introduce a very charming scene between Claudio and the supposed 
daughter of Antonio. In this scene, Shakespeare might have 
represented Claudio gently but earnestly urging his respect for the 
mernory of Hero whom he had so deeply injured as a reason for 
his not being ready to marry the young lady, however charming. 
The exhibition of such a redeeming point in his character might 
have reconciled Hero to her marriage. Such a thing would have 
afforded her some plausible ground: for forgiving the abominable 
wrong that Claudio had done her. As matters stand in the play, 
Claudio appears quitea worthless character who behaves most 
shabbily not only in repudiating Hero in the church “in the 
congregration,” but also in readily agreeing to the second marriage 
proposed by Leonato. All this shows the fickle-mindedness and 
light-heartedness of Claudio who does not feel any genuine grief at 
Hero's death. He is quite ready to transfer his affection to the 
second love. But marvellous is to the loyalty of women to the 
objects of theirlove. The happy blindness which ihey exhibits 
for the faults, the vices, and even the crimes of their lovers does 
great credit to their blessed hearts.- It is difficult to realise how, 
after what she had ex, ..i. nced, Hero could ever bear to look at 


Claudio again. Marvelivus and unimaginable is the sacrifice of a _ 


woman’s heart. 


Conclusion.—George Samps v, i k 
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“ feather-headed and fickle-minded, conscious of social advantages, 
insistent on privilege, oblivious af civic duty, indefatigable in the. 
pursuit of pleasure, insanely attached to form, always ready for a 
“rag” (what is the Beatrice and Benedick plot but a first-rate 
“rag”: ready to fall in love instantly, to propose one day, marry 
the next, and repent the day after, intensely selfish, quick to take 
offence, blindly furious in paying back supposed shghts or inguries 
—and yet, after all, a pleasant, agreeable fellow, with good stuff 
in him, and as physically fearless as he is mentally and morally 
timorous.” 


2. HERO. 


Hero is indeed kind, amiable; and discreet in her be- 
haviour and temper. Her modesty and /umility are the 
prominent traits in her character. She is always thoughtful, never 
voluble. Although present throughout the first scene she only 
speaks once when, in reply to her father’s question she gives 
Benedick’s name. Inspite of her unassertive nature, we are 
always aware of her presence. and are always impressed by the 
dignity of her personality. Hero give3 us none of those sparkling 
gallies of wit which proczed so easily from her cousin, Beatrice. 
Yet we can never say that she is wholly devoid of humour and 
light-heartedness. No body can miss the humour and skill dis- 
played by Hero in her practising a trick upon Beatrice. She 
does not speak more than what is necessary. 


She is wholly dependant upon her father and ever looks to 
his love and advice. She possesses none of that almost masculine 
independence displayed by Beatrice. Leonato loves her so 
greatly that he would see his daughter dead rather than see her 
stained with dishonour. His pathetic appeal— 


“ tyath no man’s dagger here a point for me?” 


gives us an insight into th2 depths, of his affection for his 
daughter. 


She loves her cousin, Beatrice, deeply, and “ will do any 
modest office to help ” her “toa good husband.” Beatrice justly 
and fully returns her affection because of all her friends and 
family, she is the only one who disbelieves in the slander laid 
upon Hero. 

Hero is extremely sensitive. When she is accused by 


Claudio abthe frustrated wedding ceremony, she can find no words 
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With which to express her innocence. She is utterly confounded 
by the infinite distance between herself and the accusation, and 
all she says marks her maiden amazement, her maiden ignorance. 


‘Is my lord well that he doth speak so wide ?? She whispers 
when she is charged with sensuality. This looks not like 
a nuptial,’ Benedick says. ‘True, O God !’ cries the terror- 
stricken Hero. \When her father joins the catechism instead of 

* defending her personal indignation begins to thrill through it— 


Hero. O Gol defend me ! how can I beset t 
What kind of catechising call you this ? 


Claudio. To make you.answer truly to your name. 


Hero. Is it not Hero? Whocan blot that name 
With any just reproach ? 


Claudio. Marry, that can Hero ; 


Hero hereself can blot out Hero’s virtue. 

What man was he talk’d with you yester-night 
Out at your window, betwixt twelve and one ? 
Now, if you are a maid, answer to this. 


Hero. I talk’d with no man at that hour, my lord. 


And then, this delicate child, too gentle for these storms, too 
innocent to bear thes: stains, stretched suddenly on the very tack 
of shame, when she is as white as the curdled snow, hears her 
father believe in her guilt. It is the last blow. Her natural 
defender has abandoned her, and she swoons away. The Friar 
knows that Hero is without stain. He has noted the lady and 
marked— ‘ 


A thousand blushing apparitions 
To start into her face; a thousand innocent shames___ 
In angel whiteness beat away those blushes ; Se 
And in her eye then hath appear’d a fire, 
To burn the errors that these princes hold 
Against her maiden truth. 


Pity her father could not see with tiose eyes ! 


ae appears again at the end of the last scene. One is 
completely astounded at her power of forgiveness. She forgives 
Claudio fromcthahetkarrescarin heaithteaniditzas! byeGbngsftri reproach 
for his lack of faith falls from her lips. Marvellous indeed, is 
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the loyalty of women to the objects of their love. The happy 
blindness which they exhibit for the faults, the vices, and even the 
crimes of their lovers to whom they have given their love, does 
wonderful credit to their noble hearts. It requires one to 
rememb2r all this before one can bring one's self to believe that 
after what she had experienc24, Hero could ever bear to look at 
Clau lio a sain. Sach is the nobdie sacrifice of the women’s hzarts. 


Conclusion. Deighton remarks: “ Hero, though thrown 
into the shale by the brilliancy of Beatrice’s wit and vivacity, 1s 
very far from beins insignificant in any respect. It is true that,ex- 
c2pt in one sc2n2, her voica is seldom heard, and that if that scene 

were omitted, we should scarcely feel that we know her less 
completely. Yet, as with Cordelia in Lear, her pres2nce silently 
pervades the play, —pervades it not merely, not even principally, 
by force of her misfortunes, but-by reasou of her modest quite- 
ness, her cheerful acquiescen in the superiority of others, her 
loyalty of love, and her readiness to pardon the cowardly wrong 


that has been done to her.” 


3. HERO AND BEATRICE—A CONTRAST. 


Shakespeare draws an effective contrast between Hero and 
Beatric:. “Th: modest and retaining nature of th: focmer bears a 
strong contrast to the in lependenc2 anl loquacity of the latter. 
Each acts as 4 foil to the other. ‘Each receives additional 
brilliance of character by comparison or contrast with the other. 


Hero appéars to be a common-place girl. There is nothing 
striking about her. She is too quiet, too obedient, and too passive 
to be the heroine of the play. She pussesses neither the individuali- 
ty nor the strength of character of Baatricz. She in fact serves as 
a foil to show of the brillianc2 of her c)‘1sin. Beatrice is very 
frank and outsp 5k2n ; Hero is overzenile. In wit. intellect and 
the strength of character she js far superior to her colourless 


cousin. 

Who could be a greater contrast to Beatrice with her reckless 
tongue, her fearless courage, her energetic self-assertion, than the 
somewhat timid and pliable Hero? The latter is perfectly ready 
to resent her wrongs in the silence of an assumed death ; whereas 
Beatrice would have made the whole world ring with the clamour 
of her indignation, and never rested until she had found the means 
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between these two; and Hero could find no gentle comforter, in 
the time of her great sorrow, than the bold outspoken cousin who 
could be content with nothing short of the death of her slanderer, 


Hero accepts Claudio after her public re pudiation with a ready 
forgiveness, which Beatrice’s self-respect, under similar circum- 
stances would not have permited her to grant. Such love as 
Claudio’s would have frozen all the springs of love within her 
heart. How could Hero have accepted Claudio, her husband 
whom she had found so worthless and abominable a creture ? We 
could never have expected such a thing from Beairice. Beatrice, 
who could cry out “Kill Claudio,” would never have for given such 
aslanderer. “ The soft down of her disposition makes an admir- 
able contrast to the bristling and emphatice yet genuine plumage of 
Beatrice; and thore is something very pathetic and touching in her 
situation when she is stricken do:vn in mute agony by the tongue 
of slander ; while the ‘ blushing apparitions ’ in her face, and the 
lightening in her eyes, tell us that her stillnessof tongue proceeds 
from anything but weakness of nature, or want of spirit,” 


According to Mrs. Jameson, “ The character of Hero is well 
contrasted with that of Beatrice, and their mutual attachment is 


very beautiful and natural. When they are both on the scene’ 


together, Hero has but little to say for herself : Beatrice asserts 
the rule of a master spirit, ealipses her by her mental superiority 
abashes her by her raillery, dictates to her, answers for her, and 
would fain inspire her gentle hearted cousin with some of, her 
oWn assurance. But Shake speare knew well how to make one 
character subordinate to an other, without sacrificing the slightest 
Portion of its effect ; and Hero, added t> her grace and softness, 
and all the interest which attaches to her as the sentimental 
heroine of the play, possesses an intellectual beauty of her own.” 


4+. BENEDIX, 


__ His affectation. It seems that Ben 
his hatred of women from some affectation in 
he will be very difficult to please 


edick merely assumes 
ee his character, Though 
) In the matter of a wij 
admits that this hatred which he “professes may bane 
love by the woman who satisfies his ideal. -He remarks : ‘‘ One 
} > yet-I am well: another is wise ; yet Iam well : 
another virtuous ; yet I am well: but till al] 8races be in one 
woman shall not Come in my grace, Rich she shall be that’s 


certain ; wise, or I'll none - Virtuous, or ]’} ; eae 
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fair, or I'll never look on her ; mild, or come not near me ; noble, 
or not I for an angel ; of good discourse, an excellent musician, 
and her hair shall be of what colour it please God.” 


His Humour and Good Nature. He talks all the gibes 
of Beatrice in good part, and is always ready with repartee. He 
is proved, however, of his sense of humour ; although he does not ° 
mind jokes at his expense, yet Beatrice scored an obvious point 
when she sarcastically termed him “ the Prince’s jester, ” and.he 
admits that it rankled in his mind. He always appears pleasant 
to the people in his talk. 


) 


His Compassion. It was his tender-hearted nature that 
made him an easy victim to the subtle plots of the Prince and 
Claudio practised upon him to make him fall in love with Beatrice 
whom he half despised. He knew that ho was going to be the 
laughing stock o* his friends ; he realised that his pride was going 
to be humbled by such an act of his. But he could never toler- 
ate that Beatrice should die ot love for him. This overcame his 
affectation of misagony, and he responded to the trick of the 


Prince in the manner that was expected. It was his love for 


Beatrice, again that prompted him to challenge his friend Claudio 
to a duel. : 


His Intelligence. Benedick of. all those present at the 
frustrated wedding ceremoi1y was the only one who remained 
calm and who thought ten times before they believed in the 


- slander laid against Hero. Benedick is the first to suspect the 
‘villain who was the author of the plot to sully Hero's honour :— 


“Two of them have the very bent of honour, 
And if their wisdoms be misled in this, 
The practice of it lives in John the Bastard.” 


Benedick and Claudio.—A Contract. Shakespeare has 
drawn a sharp contract between Benedick and Claudio in the 
same way that he has contrasted the character of Beatrice with 
that of Hero. Whether for force of understanding or for solid 
worth of character, Benedick is vastly superior both to Claudio 
and to the Prince. “He is really a very wise and noble fellow ; 
of a healthy and penetrating intelligence, and with a sound under 
pinning of earnest and true feeling..........s0006 When a grave 
oecasion comes, his superficial habit of jesting is at once post- 


ed an echoicer parts of manhood promptly assert them- 
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elves in clear and handsome action. His witty and sportive 
nature goes away as soon as the cause of wronged and suffering 
virtue or innocence gives him a manly and generous part to 
perform. And when the blameless and gentle Hero is smitten 
down with cruel falsehood, and even her father is convinced of her 
guilt he is the first to suspect that the practice ‘of it lies in 
John the bastard. With his just faith in the honour the Prince 
and of Claudio, his quick judgment and native sagacity forwith 
hit upon the right clue to the mystery.” 


Claudio, with all his reputation for courage, his superficial 
bonhontie, and his high spirits, is far below Benedick in all tha 
noble qualities of manhood. Benedick may sneer at women, 
ridicule marriage, laugh at lovers, affect the synic and woman- 
hater, but he would be incapable of the atrocious meanness that 
Claudio shows in disgracing the woman, whom he had _ pretended 
to love, in the presence of her father and at the very altar. 
No ; Benedick might laugh at lovers’ sighs ; but .he would have 
thought twice before he brought tears to a woman's eyes. 
Benedick would not have cared how much he wounded a 
woman’s vanity with his gibes, but he would not commit such a 
criminal act as to stab her heart by an act of cruelty. 


5. BEATRICE. 


Her love for Hero. Beatrice loves her cousin Hero deeply 
and has perfect faith in her innocence. Every one, including 
Hero’s own faith was led by the slanderous tale of Claudio and 
the Prince to believe that Hero was guilty of unchastity. Beatrice 
is so confident in her innocence that she prevails upon Benedick 
to challenge Claudio to a duel, in order to assert her purity and 
to punish him for his lack of faith. She has not -been deceived 
into belief in Hero’s shame. 


Benedick and Beatrice are left alone. Tlien begins the 
delightful dialogue between these two who have not yet revealed 
their mutual love. It is a mingled strain of love and of indiena- 
tion. In Benedick love in the greatest, in Beatrice the iigua. 
tion. Beatrice makes the avenging of Hero, the ptice of her Inge 
Her heart is filled with righteous indignation. The dialogue 
dwells first on Hero’s wrong, then on love, then on what a mati 
who loved might do for the woman he loved. 


Benedick. Come, bid me do anything for thee 
Cc. ‘ tite Di Cran 
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They are, not intelligent who say that is unwomanly. It is 
of a womans very essence. It is the out-break of a thousand 
sorrows, feelings, wraths, tears, agonies of indignation, which have 
surged and collected within Beatrice since Claudio denounced her 
cousin. It was the inmost wrath of her womanhood that had 
stirred her so deeply. Benedick saw the fiery heart of the 
woman. 


Bene.lick, 1s Claudio thin: enemy ? 


Beatrice. 1s he not approved in the height a villain, 
that hath slandered, scorned, dishonoured my 
kinswoman ?......... O God, that ] were a man ! 
I would eat his heart in the maket-place. 


The last phrase is as fierce as fierceness itself. The phrase 
itself seems too terrible for a woman to use. But it reflects the 
depth and intensity of love she possessed for her cousin whose 
honour had been wronged by Claudio. 


Her hatred of marriage. This, with Beatrice as with 
Benedick, seems but an affectation. We note how depressed she 
appears when Hero obtains a lover whilst she remains alone. 
Her sigh, “High, ho! for a husband! cannot come from the 
heart of one who hated marriage. ; 


Were they in love before the play opens ? That question 
has been put. Stopford A. Brooke answers that that they were 
only interested in one another. Beatrice says she will have 
nothing to do with a man, Benedick that he will have nothing to 
do with a woman. This makes us think that they cannot live 


‘apart. The misanthropist and the misagonist when they meet 


must interest each other. The very intensity of their hatred for 
each other’s sex is a:proof that they are bound to be attracted eby 
each other, and they are fated to love each other,-in order that 
Nature may be avenged on their violation of her first command. 
Benedick admires the beauty of Beatrice, but hates her tongue. 
Beatrice asks for him at once, and pounces upon him the moment 
he appears. The sharpness and bitterness of her wit show no 
love. She is not even courteous to him. There is no love in her | 
conversations with him Beatrice is always anxious to show her 
superiority. Benedick is also disgusted with her remarks. He 
would do anything else but go near her. Fora moment there is 
no love Es tual distaste. Nor is the talk of Beatrice concern- 
ing Benedick “0 Kashiur Benseech iepttvee Bigdzedby tlexhgofi Benedick 
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with the Prince and Claudio such tall cea er ee 
i : is not on g 
. eg ne pean flashes bros a love for ae 
; i i i rts. But after they are really 
oa Ze fe vee Foe of their wit slips away from them 
fo gee Shakespeare marks the change so plainly that the 
fee that. they are in love at the beginning of the play ae 
pieces. ‘‘After the scene int he garden, their wit is ae a 
silent moods, by dreaming, by a pretence of _hot eine W oe 
Until the yery last scene, they have no pleasure in pone a : 
one another. Love has sheathed their words. They flas tg : 
wit no more ; they are silent, dreaming, seeking solitude. ; b 
change is so marked that much wit is broken upon them, and they 
themselves are so concious of the change that they try to explain ; 
by saying they are ill Gallants,” says Benedick, ‘‘I cannot as 
have been.’ Then he explains that he has the tooth-ach, and 
mocked for that, is pettish with the mockers. 


Well, every one can master a grief, but he that has it. 


Beatrice is just as foolish. Her voice is so odd that Hero 
cries out— 


Why, how now ! do you speak with sick tune ? 


“I am out of all other tunes, me thinks, answers Beatrice, very 
sentimentally. She is as pettish as Benedick, and more Sensitive, 
Even Margaret conquers her in wit. She cannot endure a joke 
about Benedick. She hurries every one. She too i3 out of 
Sorts. 


‘Tis almost five o'clock cousin; 
By my troth, : 
I am exceedingly ill ; heigh-ho! > 


tis time you were ready, 


The church scene serves as a test for 
‘character. Mrs, Jameson, in her characteristics of w 
‘of Beatrice as a spirited portrait of the “‘ 

time. Surely there could be nothin 
than Beatrice. The “fine lady” is always a conventional creature 
of fashion ; selfish, an imitator of others, with just courage enough 
* to do what is evil, but far too gteat a coward to doa good action, 

In this play Shakespeare, as in many others, displays his utter 
contempt for the morality of fashionable Society. Beatrice is 
eee 0 Kash eset AAA Ba PEOBTRA Vitus 


Beatrice’s 
omen, talks 
fine lady” of Shakespeare’s 
& more unlike a “fine lady” 
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not “fine lady.” Witty, handsome, self-conscious, fond of ad- 
miration she may be; but, when it is a question of right or 
wrong she is guided by the dictates of her conscience and by the 
noble impulses of an uncorrupted heart. At that time she displays 
qualities not at all to be found in “fine ladies.” When Hero is 
accused Beatrice never hesitates, though she has no positive 
‘proof to disprove the accusation of Claudio and the Prince. Her 
‘belief in her cousin’s loyalty and purity never falters for a 
moment. Her nature is a higher one than Benedick’s. It is she. 
that inspires him at this crisis to take the nobler side and 
not his own impulse. It is exactly such a crisis as this, when 
Claudio brutally repudiates his bride in the church, that tries 
our natures most severely. It is then that we find: ouc of what 
stuff we really are made. It is not a time for weighing and 
balancing evidence. It not a question even of judgment of 
character or knowledge of human nature. It is a question our 
heart must decide; and if through all the meanness, the deceits, 
-and crimes of the world we have kept our hearts pure, it is then 
we discover their value.. Such an accusation as brought against 
Hero whom we have’ known hitherto be true and good should 
not engage us, even though it may be supported by the strongest 
evidence. If we have really that noblest of all virtues, true 
charity, we shall not believe the accusation. We shall do as 
Beatrice does.. We shall reject it with indignation. True, we 
may. sometimes be wrong, but we shall be much oftener right, 
and. even if we do err on the side of generosity, it cann_t cost us 
one-hundreth part of the pain that we must feel when we find 
that we have wrongly believed such an accusation. We give our 
hearts praise to Beatrice who does not believe in the accusation. 
Ske laughs the accusation to scorn, and she carries Benedick 
with her. She emerges pure gold out of the testing. Remarks 
George Brandes about the character of Beatrice, “When her 
poor cousin is falsely accused and cruelly put to shame; when 
those: who should have. been her natural protectors fall away. 
from her, and even outside spectators like Benedick waver and 
lean, ta the accuser’s side ; then it is Beatrice alone who, unaffect- 
ed,even’for an instant by the slander, indignantly, and _passion- 
ately takes up her cause, and shows herself faithful, high-minded, 
right-thinking, far-seeing, superior to them all—a_ pearl of a 
woman. 
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6. BEATRICE AND BENEDICK—A COMPARISON. 


They are both witty, full of animal spirits, light-hearted and 
merry. They always indulge in contests of wit. They both take 
these verbal attacks in gocd part, and are both proud of their 
prowess in repartee. Benedick is upset when Beatrice 
terms him “the prince’s jester.” Beatrice is equally stung when 
Benedick tells her that she obtained her good wit out of the 
Hundred Merry Tales” Beatrice and Benedick both hate 
marriage or profess to hate marriage. Both are duped into the 
belief that each has a secret passion for the other. 


The wit of these two persons, though seeming, at first view, 
much the same, is very nicely discriminated. Beatrice, intelligent 
as she is, has little of reflection in her wit. She throws it off in 
rapid flashes whenever any object ministers a spark to her fancy.- 
Secondly there is no ill-nature about it; it stings indeed, but does 
not poison. It is ofl-spring merely of the moment and the 
occasion; it catches the apprehension, but quickly slides from the 
memory. Its agility is infinite. The wit of Benedick on other 
hand, springs more from reflection, and grows with the growth of 
thought. It is not so spontaneous as that of Beatrice; it is not 
so pungent either. Beatrice takes the advantage of her sex. In al! 
the pleasantry she always gets the better of Benedick, hitting him 
so swiftly, ‘and in so many spots as to bewilder his aim. 
Benedick is a gentleman and his answers are restrained. When’ 
he is silent as good manners require, she lays her whip on him 
all the more vigorously. “His wit, though. slower, is also 
stronger than hers ; not so agile of movement, more weighty in 
matter, it shines less, but burns more; and as it springs 
much less out of the occasion, so it bears: repeating - much 
better.” (Hudson) 


« But Benedick is no match for her, Heidoes not possess -hér } 


pungency,; her correct fluency of utterance, or her glistenitig: - 


weapons of imagery. Others have wit; Beatrice is the wit, 
She knows no sorrow and she. had felt rio wrong. To pain of 


heart she has been a stranger. ‘““The sacred fountain of teats - 


has never been stirred within her. She has not learned tender- 
ness or toleration under the discipline of suffering or disap point- 
ment, of unsatisfied yearning or failure, Her life has been “ a 
summer mood to which all pleasant things have come edisought” 


and accross which 46, ARadousingliueatagioedsgrecancbtive never 
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passed.” “She does not mean to inflict pain, though others be- 
sides Benedick must at times have felt that ‘every word stabs.’ 
She simply rejoices in the keen sword-play of her wit. In very 
gaiety of heart she flashes arround her the playful lightening of 
sarcasm and repartee, thinking of. them only as something to 
make the time pass brightly by.” “I was born,” she says of 
herself, ‘“‘to speak all mirth and no matter.’’ It should be noticed 
that, as regards Benedick, she has from time to time consider- 
able provocation in his language and manner. If not actually 
rude, he certainly goes very near being so; and it seems his 
great aim to draw upon himself the fire of Beatrice’s wit. 


Remarks Frank A. Marshell : “Tt is scarcely possible to 
imagine two characters, belonging to high comedy, more exhilarat- 
ing than Benedick and Beatrice. Their witty encounters are, on 
the whole, singularly free from the element of coarseness. Their 
is nothing of vulgar insolence about their repartees. The word- 
combats between Benedick and Beatrice, have none of the 
brutality of. a prize-fight. They are like an exhibition of the 
most brilliant fencing ; however sharply the foil seems to strike 
the breast of one of the combatants, we know that there will be 
no blood-shed. One sees from the first that Benedick and 
Beatrice feel no real malice against one another. On the 
contrary, it is plain that at least a strong liking for one another 
underlies all their chaff and their professions of hostility ; so that 
their ultimate marriage is an event hy no means improbable.” 


7. DON JOHN. 


Don John is the villain of the play. He is, in one 
sense, the most important, for it isin his machinations that all the 
much ado originates. He has been compared to Iago in little, 
and the villainy of his purpose is -hardly inferior. Bad-tem pered, 
melancholy and jealous are all epithets which, can safely be 
applied to his mean and evil disposition. There is. to be found 
in the play no redeeming feature in his character. So far as his 
villainous actions in the play are concerned, they are due to his 
jealousy of the “start up” Claudio, who had replaced him in Don 
Pedro’s regard. So natural is the villainy to him that he thinks 
himself robbed of freedom when he is not allowed.to bite. He 
hates mankind and womankind ; but it is with: the sullen and 
cowardly hatred of the cur which snaps at your heels, not with 
tha ferocity 6C-QikestinieReskatchfliestutet DiIgteea BY BdngotrVhen his 
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miserable plot has succeeded but too well, he slinks away from 
the scene of his triumph. He has neither the shamelessness nor 
the courage to.meet the consequences of his own act. Borachio, 
whom he uses as a tool, has more manliness than his employer, 
When detected and brovght to bay, he has the generosity to 
confess freely the evil that he has done. 


As mentioned above, Don John has no redeeming quality, 
When Shakespeare made a bad man, he was stern enough to make 
him villainously bad. He knew that evil, when it was nourished, 
gave birth to more and more of evil, till it consumed 
itself. “ Don John, soured by his bastardry has cherished envy 
as his sweet heart, and the snake that lives in it has so poisoned 
his soul, that he belies an innocent girl only because he wished to 
feed the snake he loves.” He hates his brother and Claudio 
because of their kindness and forgiveness. 


“Thad rather be a canker in a hedge, than a rose in his 
QTACE 3......... I am a_ plain dealing villain. I am 
trusted with a muzzle, and enfranchised with a dog ; 
therefore I have decreed not to singin my cage. If I 
had my mouth I would bite.” 


When he hears of the marriage of Claudio, he hopes it will 
enable him to hurt those his envy hates. 


“Will it serve for any model to build mischief on naar 
That young start up hath all the glory of my overthrow; 
if I can cross him any way, I bless myself every way 
Essences Any bar, any cross, any impediment will be 
medicinable to me.” 


So, too a little later on, when told by Borachio of a scheme 
by’ which it will be possible to make “ proof enough to misuse the 
prince, to vex Claudio, to undo Hero, and kill Leonato,” he replies 
with glee, “ only to “despite them, I will endeavour ‘anything.” 

Whatever excuse he may have for ‘bearing a grudge ‘against his 
brother and Claudio, he had received nothing but civility from 
Leonato, and is an utter stranger to Hero. And yet the treacher- 
ous dog slays, for all’ he knows. an innocent sweet gitl—a very 
flower of youth and beauty. “his spite towards her fully justifies 
Borachio’s description of him as.“ the devil my master ” - for the 
more pure the object of his malice, the more bitter would that 


malice be. He slips away to Naples a isangen f 
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escape, as the villain so often does in real life. He does, on the 
whole, make a point of poatic justice. And Don John is seized 
and punished when the fun is over. 


Remarks Hudson on the character of Don John: “‘ Shakes- 
peare makes John a morose, sullen, ill-conditioned rascal, whose 
innate malice renders the joy of others a pain, and the pain of 
others a joy, to him. The wanton and unprovoked doing of 
mischief is the natural luxury and pastime of such envious spirits 
asheis. To be sure, he assizns as his reason for plotting to 
blast Claudio’s happiness, that the “ young start-up hath all the 
glory of my overthrow ; ” but then he also adds, “ If I can cross 
him any way, I bless myself every way ;"’ which shows his true 
motive-spring to be a kind of envy-sickness. For this cause, 
anything that will serve as a platform “ to build mischief on ” 
is grateful to him. He thus exemplifies in a small figure the same 
spontaneous malice which towers to such a stupendous height of 
wickedness in Iago.” 


8. LEONATO, GOVERNOR OF MESSINA, 


Leonato’s affection for ‘his,daughter is so profound that 
when her good name .s* branded ‘with infamy, he loses all self- 
control. He wishes his daughter were dead rather than live a life 
of shame. He lays bare his heart and shows to us how deep is his 
love for Hero. 


But mine and mine I loved and mine I[ praised 

And mine that I was proud on, mine so much 
’ That I myself was to myself not mine, 

Valuing of her,—why, she, O, she is fallen 

Into a pit of ink, that the wide sea 

Hath drops too few to wash her clean again 

And salt too little which may season give 

To her foul-tainted flesh. 


Both Claudio and Prince may be blamed for the ease with 
which they fall with the clumsy plot of Don John. It is a poor 
thing that Leonato also, who has seen Hero so much, should fall 
a prey tothe same blunder. Leonato displays a lamentable lack 
of faith in his daughter’s honour. Weak and old though he may 
be, his passionate grief for himself, for his daughter, and his 
shame does not do any credit to Leonato. Can there be anything 
be more miG@-@lMeshiirtResedanh Inbitute. thigitzel my eGengettio should 
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reputiat» his daughter an] trust the evidzoce. of Claudio and the 
“Princ? more than’ that his daughter's eyes? Can there be 
a ereater blow to Hero than this that sh2 shoald be abandoned 

Bysher natural d2fender ? Lezonato comes forth from the testing 
‘event as poorly a3- possible. He szes his daughter recover 
~ from her swo0a, and look upon him with ber innocent eyes, 

© Dost thoa look up?’ hecrizsin a rage of contempt. Yea; 

+ wherefore should sh2 not?’ answers taat excellent Friar, He 

. perfectly beligves in Hero's inn cence. He has noted the lady, 

- and marked 
A thousand blushing apparitions 
To start into her face. 


Pity her father could not see with those eyes ! 


9, ILEONATO AND ANTONIO—A CONTRAST. 


te Leonato and Antonio represent the typical old men of whom 
Shakespeare male so muny studies. Bothof them are weak 
from senility, but retain the hot temper of their youth. They — 
dilfer as two apples difer, but Antonio is a more decayed apple | 
than Leonato. Thair old age makes a good contrast to the 
youth of the Prince and Claudio. - This contrast is admirably 
“brought out in the scene where they challenge Claudio fora _ 
“villain. Each of them dos it differently; Leonato calls | 
‘Claudio a dissembler and challenges him to ‘trial of a man’ 
for having slandered his innocent child. He tries to provoke him 
to fight by, calling him a villain and by making a fun of his | 

nice fence and active practice,’ his May of youth and bloom of | 
lustihood. Antonio is not so self-controlled as his brother. He 
loses his temper easily and Leonato tries in vain to calm him. 
He abuses Claudio and the Prince heartily and Jets himself go 
in anger. Leonato has some consideration that Claudio and: the 
Princ? are his.guests. He addresses the latter with respect. But 
such is not the case with Antonio. -Both. ‘are evidently good- 
natured, but shows signs of old age. 


s..° ~ Their sorrows and lamentations have an artificial air. Their 
“Speeches ar> melodramatic in tone. Both are full of prudential 
laximis. And both are one in their love for Hero. 
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Verges, and of the various parochial officials of Messina. They 
are among the most admirable of Shakespeare’s comic creations. 
Dogberry isa country constable, simple as a child, and vain as a 
peacock—a well-meaning, timid, honest, good-natured — block- 
head. He has a monstrously high opinion of himself. He: 
absolutely convinced of his intellectual greatness, of his capacity 
to handle affairs of every kind—and perfectly. There is no 
question put before him by the watch which he does not answer 
with a chukle of self-satisfaction. And when he is called an 
ass, he thinks the world is falling into ruin. His vanity is 
considerably injured. He is unable to conceive how can that 
term ‘ass’ be properly applied in his case. But there is not in 
him the slightest malice, though such a quality is but too often 
found combined with vanity. 





There is a feature in Dogberry’s character which does not 
seem to have been much noticed by critics; and that is the 
extreme kindliness of heart, which co-exists with his intense 
vanity. The Head Constable is in Dogberry’s eyes, an official 
of almost regal importance ; but he does not show any inclinationt 
to abuse his office by any exhibition of over-severity agains, 
offender whom he may apprehend. He has a kindly sympathy 
rather an affection for them; to any rate, his pity for’them is 
akin to love. Even when Conrade and Borachio show their 
contempt for him in the most insolent manner, he does not seem 
to cherish any vindictive feeling against them. He does not 


try to exaggrate their offence, or’ to amplify, by any effort of 


invention, the evidence against them. There is no trace of 
cruelty in his disposition. A kindlier-hearted constable never 
carried bill or lanthorn ; and, inspite of all his self-conceit and 
the ridiculous way in which he airs his supposed knowledge, we 
take leave of him without one harsh thought. We. have not the 
heart to sneer at him; even though he may not be “as pretty a 
piece of flesh as any in Messina,’’ we doubt if a kindlier-natured 
piece of humanity existed there. 


The humour of Dogbderry is, after all, not of a very original 
pattern, The perfect unconsciousness and good faith, with 
which Dogberry misapplies words, is found in a lesser degree 
in other characters in Shakespeare; for instance in Gobbo, 
Mrs, Quickly, and the second grave-digger in Hamlet. But it 
must be admitted that after Shakespeare carries this trick too far, 
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The exposure of the plot to ruin Hero lies to the credit of 
these two stupid constables, who stumbled upon the trath by 
accident rather than discovere] it by their intelligence. In fact, 
their examination of the two prisoners elicited nothing which 
helped to unravel the mystery. Rather, it was Borachio’s 
confession of his guilt to Claudio and the Prince that revealed 
the whole matter. It is clear that Dogberry and Verges, un- 
assisted, would never have discovered his real offence. 


‘here are some who say what is the use of Dogberry and 
Verges? They are an excrescznce on thz play. No, indeed ; 
they are the m2ans whereby the evil is unravelled, whereby 
tragedy is turned into comedy, and sorrow into joy. And if 
Shakespeare chos2 to unite the trouble by a fantistic means which 
enabled him to make us happy with laughter, and yet to like the 
old fools who cause our laughter, why shoull he not? He is 
no loss but more the dramatist for that. And the world has been 
all the pleasanter. 


Remarks !fudson : ‘‘ Dozberry and his ‘ neighbours Verges’ 
are caricatures ; but such caricatures as Shakespeare alone of 
English writers has had a heart to conceive and a hand to 
delineate........ -And how bland, how benignant, how genial, how 
human-hearted, these caricatures are! as if the Poet felt the 
persons, with all their grotesque oddities, to be his own veritable 
flesh-and-blood kindred. There is no contempt, no mockery 
here ; nothing that ministers anatom of food to any unbenevolent 
emotion : the subjects are made delicious as well as laughable ; 
and delicious withal through the best and kindliest feelings of our 
nature. The poet’s sporting with them in the free, loving, 
Nangiveited play of a truly great, generous, simple, child-like 
soul. 


11. THE FRIAR. 


_ The Friar like other friars in Shakespeare is a goul man. Ile 
Is an experienced old man, full of strong commonsense. Ie under- 
Stands human nature. He has seen innocence degraded and 
villainy escape punishment. Throughout the melodramatic church 
Scene, he remains quite calm. He does not believe that Hero is 
false. Rather, he feels that she is without stain, and that there 
has been a shameful mistake. He comes nobly gat f£ the test— 
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noted the lady, and marked 


A thousand blushing apparitions 

To start into her face, a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness beat away those blushes, 

And in her eye there hath appear’d aa fire, 

To burn the errors that these princes hold 
Against her maiden truth. 


Thea the Friar proposes that Hero should die till her honour 
is cleared. Dead she will be regretted, even though the accu- 
sition were true. Claudio will repent with all his heart—and the 
lines ha tells of this are to» lovely and too wise not to quote—— 


When he shall hear that she died upon his words, 
The idea cf her life shall sweetly creep 

Into his study of imagination ; 

And every lovely organ of her life 

Shall come apparell’d in more precious habit, 
More moving delicate, and full of life, 

Into the eye and prospect of his sou! 

‘Than when she lived indeed. 


If this plan does not succeed, it is not his fault. Leonato 
assumes a stubborn attitude and mars the value of the Friar’s 
device. But though his plan dogs not succeed, yet it shows the 
good nature of the Friar. His is a very sympathetic heart. He does 
not hate Hero, though he must have been shocked by the strange 
accusation of Claudio and the Prince. He suggests that Hero 
should be declared as dead, because that will help to bring remorse 
and this remorse may bring about a confession of guilt. He isa 
thoroughly balanced character im the play. He is in Shakespeare’s 
thought (who is almost always kind to Friars), a man of the 
world as well as a just churchman. 


12. BORACHIO AND CONRADE., 


They are the accomplices and assistants of Don John. 


Borachio is the responsible for the suggestion of the plot to 
Don John and is responsible, moreover, for its perpetration. He 
makes uss of the innocent Margaret to make a dupe of Claudio. 
But when detected and brought to bay, he has the generosity to 
confess freelyGid KashthiaRdsednetslnkiinste. DidiisedcyfeSsingptriis so full 
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and complete that his essential humanity revealed in the goniseson 
exonerates him the villainy he has been a pee ee. es) 
that he deserves to win Margaret as his wife, an 9 ive oie 
with her ever afterwards. Shakespeare draws a pee co ; 
between the ‘thoroughly black villain’ Don John and a . ho 
possess, at least, one redeeming feature-—that of con cas - 
guilt. Shakespeare has employed this device to heig is 
odious character of Don John. When Don John’s miserable plot 
has succeeded but too well, he slinks away from the scene of hs 
triumph. He has neither the shamelessness nor the courage t o 
meet the consequences of hisown act. Jorachio, whom he uses 
as a tool, has more manliness than his employer. 


Conrade is less a marked character; his part is immaterial to 
the action’of the play. He plays merely the negative part of 
being the friend to whom Borachio is relating the details of his 
villainy when overheard by the watch. But we should not fail to 
notice the clever touch of nature which makes both Borachio and 
Conrade, who are mere dependents of Don John, behave to him 
all through the play with more familiarity than they could dare 
to show towards a man of more noble character. They are both 
ready, more or less, to do his dirty work ; but they treat him less 
as a superior than as an equal. : 


13. MARGARET AND URSULA., 


Margaret is the innocent accomplice of Borachio, who causes 
her to imporsonate Hero and thus deceive Claudio in the belief 
that Hero was unchaste. 


Ursula is notable for her efficient support of her mistress in 
the successful trick played upon Beatrice, with the object of pro- 
moting an alliance between her and Benedick. 


Ill. GENERAL SUMMARY. 
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There lived in the palace at Messina two ladies, w' 
were Hero and Beatrice. Hero was the daughter, a 
the ‘niece, of Leonato, the governor of Messina. 


hose names 
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sprightly sallies. Whatever was going forward was ‘sure to make. - if 
matter of mirth for the light-hearted Beatrice. 3 aha 


At the time the history of these ladies commences some 
youngmen of high rank in the army, as they were passing through. 
Messina on their return from a war that was just ended,. in which 


thev had distinguisned themselves by their great bravery, came to ~~ 


visit Leonato. Among these were Don Pedro, the Prince. of 
Arragon 3 and bis friend Claudio, who was a lord of Florence ; and 
with them came the wild and witty Benedick, and he was a lord 
of Padua. 


Thesa strangers had been at Messina before, and the hospi- 
table governor introduced them to his daughter and his niece as 
their old friends and acquaintance. 


Benedick, the moment he entered the room, began a lively 
conversation with Leonato and the Prince. Beatrice, who liked 
not to be left out of any discourse. interrupted Benedick with say- 
ing, “I wonder that you will stili be talking, Signior Benedick : no- 


body marks you.” Benedick was just such another rattle-brain as ; ” 


Beatrice, yet he was not pleased at this free salutation ; he 


thought it did not become a well-bred lady to be so, flippant with . 


her tongue ; and he remembered, when he was last at Messina, 
that Beatrice used to select him to make her merry jests upon. 
And as there is no one who so little likes to be made a jest of as 
those who are apt to take ihe same liberty themselves, so it was 
with Benedick and Beatrice ; these two sharp wits never met in 
former times but a perfect war of raillery was kept up between 
them, and they always parted mutually displeased with each 
other. ‘Therefore when Beatric2 stopped him in the middle of his 
discourse with telling him nobody marked what he was saying, 
Benedick affecting not to have observed before that she was pre- 
sent, said, “What, my dear lady Disdain, are you yet living ?” And 
now war broke out a fresh between them, and a long jangling 
argument ensured, during which Beatrice, although she knew she 
had so wellapproved his valour in the late war, said thatshe would 
eat all he had killed there ; and observing the prince take delight 
in Benedick’s conversation, she called him “‘the prince’s jester.” 
This sarcasm sank deeper into the mind of Benedick than all 
Beatrice had said before. The hint she gave him thathe was a 
coward, by saying she would eat all he had kiiied, he did not re- 
gard, knowing himself to be a brave man ; but there is nothing 
that great -witPsdKasheir Résearbtamsttine. DRE PacAyhHfloonery, 
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because the charge comes sometimes a little too near the truth 
therefore Benedick perfectly hated Beatrice when she called “the 
prince’s jester.” 

The modest lady Hero was'silent before the noble guest ; and 
while Claudio was attentively observing the improvement which 
time had made in her beauty, and was contemplating the exquisite 
graces of her fine figure (for she wasan admirable young lady) 
the prince was highly amused with listening to the humorous dia- 
logue between Benedick and Beatrice ; and he said in a whisper 
to Leonato, “This is a pleasant spirited young lady. She were an 
excellent wife for Benedick.” Leonato replied to this suggestion, 
“O, my lord, my lord, if they were but a week married, they 
would talk themselves mad.” But though Leonato thought they 
would make a discordant pair, the prince did not give up the idea 
of matching these two keen wits together. 


When the Prince returned with Claudio from the palace, he 
found that the marriage he had devised between Benedick and 
Beatrice was not the only one projected in that good company, 
for Claudio spoke in such terms of Hero as made the Prince 
guess at what was passing in his heart ; and he liked it well 
and he said to Claudio, “Do you affect Hero, ?” To 
this question Claudio replied, “‘O my lord, when I was 
last at Messina, I looked upon her with a_soldier’s 
eye, that liked, but had -no leisure for loving; but now 
in this happy time of peace, thoughts of war have left their 
Places vacant in my mind, and in their room come thronging soft 
and delicate thoughts all prompting me how fair young Hero is, 
reminding me that I liked her before I went to the wars,’’ 
Claudio’s confession of his love for Hero so wrought upon the 
prince, that he lost no time in soliciting the consent of Leonato 
accept of Claudio for a son-in-'aw. Leonato agreed to this 
proposal, and the prince found no great difficulty in persuading, 
the gentle Hero herself to listent to the suit of the noble Claudio 
who was a lord of rare endowment, and highly accomplished 


‘and Claudio, assisted by his kind prince, soon prevailed upon 


Leonato to fix an early day for the celebration of his marriage 
with Hero. 


Claudio was to wait but a few days before he was to be 
meee to his fair lady ; yet he complained of the interval being 
tedious, as indeed most oungmen are j i , 

: y im atient den they are 
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hearts upon ; the prince, therefore, to make the time seem short 
to him, proposed asa kind of merry pastime that they should 
inveut some artful scheme to make Benedick and Beatrice fall 
in love with each other. Claudio entered with great satisfaction 
into this whim of the Prince, and Leonato promised them his 
assistance, and even Hero said she would do any modest office 
to help her cousin to a good husband. 


The device the -prince invented was, that the gentlemen 
should make Benedick believe that Beatrice was in love with 
him, and that Hero should make Beatrice believe that Benedick 
was in love with ber. 


The Prince, Leonato, and Claudio began their operations 
first ; and watching an opportunity when Benedick was quietly 
seatoe reading in an arbour, the prince and his assistants took 
their station among the trees behind the arbour, so near that 
Benedick could not choose but hear all they said; and after 
some careless talk the prince said, “ Come hither, Leonato. 
What was it you told me the other day-—that your niece Beatrice 
was in love with signior Benedick ? | didnever think that lady 
would have loved any man.” ““No, nor neither, my lord,” 
answered Leonato, It is most wonderful that she should 
so dote on Benedick, whom she in all oulward behaviour seemed 
ever to dislike.” Claudio confirmed all this with saying that 
Hero had told him Beatrice was so in love with Benedick, that 
she would certainly die of grief if he could not be brought to love 
her ; which Leonato and Claudio seemed to agree wrs impossible, 
he having always been such a railer against all fair ladies, and in 
particular against Beatrice. x 


The Prince affected to hearken to all this with great com- 
passion for Beatrice, and he said, “Tt were good that Benedick 
were told of this.” ‘To what end?” said Claudio; “he would 
but make sport of it, and torment the poor lady worse :” and Sif 
he should,” said the prince, “it were a good deed to hang him 3 
for Beatrice is an excellent sweet lady, and exceedingly wise in 
everything but in loving Benedick.’’ Then the prince motioned 
to his companions that they should walk on, and leave Benedick 
to meditate upon what he had overheard. 


Benedick had been listening with great eagerness to their 
conversation ; and he said to himself when he heard Beatrice 


loved him, Séviknonaieseadttnae Has {hat comer 2" And 
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when they were gone, he began to reason in this manner with 
himself : “This can be no trick |! they were very serious, and they 
have the truth from Hero, and seem to pitty the iady. Love me! 
Why it must be requited; I did never think to marry, but when 
I said I shouid die a bachelor, I did not think I shoul live to be 
marriel. Tn2zy say the laly is virtuous and fair. She is so. 
And wis2 in everything bat in loving m2. Way, (iis is no great 
argument of her folly. Bat hscz com2s Baatcic2. By this day, 
she is a fair laly. I d> spy some marks of love in her,” 
Baatrice now approichad him, and sail with hor usual tartness, 
“Against my will I am sont to bil you come? in to dinner ? 
Benedick, who never felt himself disposed to speak so politely to 
her before, replied, “Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your pains:” 
and* when Beatrice, after two or three more rude speeches, left 
him, Benedick thought he observed a concealed meaning of 


kindness under uncivil words she uttered, and he said aloud, “If ° 


I donot take pity on her, I ama villain. If I do not love her, 
Tama Jew. I will go, get her picture.” 


The gentleman being thus caught in the net they had spread 
for him, it was now Hero's turn to play her part with Beatrice ; 
and for the purpose she sent for Ursula and Margaret, two 
gentlewomen who attended upon her, and she said to Margaret, 

Good Margaret, run to the parlour; there you will find my 
cousin Beatrice talking with the Prince and Claudio. Whisper 
in her ear, that I and Ursula are walking in the orchard, and 
that, our discourne is all of her. Bid her steal into that pleasant 
arbour where honeysuckles ripened by the sun, like ungrateful 
minions, forbid the sun to enter.” This arbour, into which Hero 
desired Margaret to enter Beatrice, was the very same pleasant 
arbour where Benedick had so lately been an attentive listener, 


“T will make her come, I warrant, presently,” said Margaret. 


‘Hero, then taking Ursula with her into the orchard, said to 
her, “Now Ursula, when Beatrice comes, we will walk up and 
down this alley, and our talk must be only of Benedick and when 
I name him, let it be your part to praise him more than ever 
man did merit. My talk to you must be how Benedick is in love 
with _Beatrice. Now begin; for look where [Bec trice like a 
lapering runs close by the ground to hear our conference 
They then began; Hero saying, as if in answer ‘to something 


which Ursula had said, “Na trul rsula. ~.She j isda i 
her spirits are Ae iain mae cain AE Dapatblestedein 
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sure,” said Ursula, “that Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely ?” 
Hero replied, “so says the Prince, and my lord Claudio, and they 
entreated me to acquaint her with it; but I persuaded them, if 
they loved Benedick, never to let Beatrice know of it ; “Certainly. 
replied Ursula, “Te were not good she knew his love last she” * 
made sport of it.” “Why, to say truth,” said Hero, “I never yet 
saw a man, how wise s9:ver, or noble, young, or rarely featured but 
she would dispraise him.” “Sure, sure, such carping 1s not 
commendable,” svil Ursula: “she cannot be so much without true 
judzment, as to refas2 $9 rate a gentleman as Signior Benedick.” . 
“ite hath an excellent good name,” said Hero: “ indeed he is the , 
first mania Italy, always excepting my dear Claudio.” And 
now, Hero giving her attendant a hint that it was time to change 
the discourse, Ursula said, “And when are you to be married, 
madam?” Hero then told her, that she was to be married to 
Claudio the next day, and desired she would go in with her, and 
look at some new attire, as she. wished to consult with her on 
what she would wear on the morrow. Beatrice, who had been 
listening with breathless eagerness to this dialogue, when they 
went. away, exclaimed, “\Vhat fire is in mine ears? Can this be 
true ? Farewell, contempt and scorn, and maiden pride adieu ? 
Benedick love on! I will request you, taming my wild heart to 
you loving hand.” 


It must have been a pleasant sight to see these old enemies 
converted into new and loving friends, and-to behold their first 
meeting after being cheated into mutual liking by the merry 
artifice of the good-hamoured prince. But a sad reverse in the 
fortunes of Hero must now be thought of. The morrow, which | 
was to have been her wedding-day, brought sorrow on the heart 
of Hero and her good father Leonato. 


The Prince had a half-brother, who came from the wars 
along with him to Messina. This brother (his name was Don 
John) was a melancholy, discontented man, whose spirits seemed. 
to labour in the contriving of villainies. He hated the prince his 
brother, and he hated Claudio, because he was the Prince’s friend, , 
and determined to prevent Claudio’s marraige with Hero, only for - 
the malicious pleasure of making Claudio and the Prince unhappy; 
for he knew the Prince had set his heart upon this marriage, 
almost as much as. Claudio himself ; and effect this wicked 
purpos2; he employed one Borachio, a man as bad as himself, : 
whom he encouraged with the offer of a great reward. This - 
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knowing this, prevailed upon him to make Margaret promise to 
talk with him from her lady's chamber-window that night, after 
Hero was sleep, and also to dress herself in Hero's clothes, to 
decieve Claudio into the belief that it was Hero ; for that was the 
end he meant to compass by the wicked plot. 


Don John then went to the Prince and Claudio, and told 
them that Hero was an imprudent lady, and that she talked with 
men from her chamber-window at mid-night. Now this was the 
evening before the wedding, and he offered to take them that 
night, whose they s1ould themselves “hear Hero discussing with a 
man from her window ; and they consented to go along with him 
and Claudio said, “It I see anything to-night why I should not 
marry her, to-morrow in the congregation, where I intend to wed 
her, there will, I shame her.” The Prince also said, nl! as 
I assisted you to obtain her, I will join with you to disgrace her.” 


When Don John brought them near Hero’s chamber that 
night, they saw Borachio standing under the window, and they 
saw Margaret looking out of-Hero’s window, and heard her 
talking with Borachio : and Margaret being dressed in the same 
clothes they had seen Hero wear, the Prince and Claudio believed 
it was the Lady Hero herself. 


Nothing could equal the anger of Claudio, when he had 
made (as he thought) this discovery. All his love for the 
innocent Hero was at once converted into harted, and he resolved 
to expose her in the church, as he had said he would, the next 
day ; and the prince agreed to this, thinking in punishment could 
be too severe for the naughty lady, who talked witha man from 
her window the very night before she was going to be married 
to the noble Claudio. 


The next day, when they were all met to celebrate the 
marriage, and Claudio and Hero were standing before the priest 
or friar, as he was called, was proceeding to pronounce the 
marriage ceremony, Claudio in the most passionate language 
proclaimed the guilt of the blameless Hero, who amazed at the 
strange words he uttered. said frankly, “Is my lord well, that he 
does speach so wide ?”’ : 


Leonato, in the utmost horror, said to the Prince, ‘‘ M 
utm , sa 5 lord 
why speak not you ? What should I speak ?” said the eines 
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friend to an unworthy women. Leonato, upon my honour, my- 
self, my brother, and this grieved Claudio, did see and hear her 
last night at mid-night talk with a man at her chamber window.” 


Benedick, in astonishment at what he heard,’ said, “eDhis « 
Icoks not like a nuptial.” 


‘* True, O God !” replied the heart-struck Hero ; and then 
this hapless lady sank down in a fainting fit, to all appearance 
dead. The Prince and Claudio left the church, without staying to 
see if Hero would recover or at.all regarding the distress into 
which they had thrown Leonato. So hard-hearted had their anger 
made them. Benedick remained, and assisted Beatrice to recover 
Hero from her swoon, saying, “How does the lady ?” “Dead, I 
think,” “replied Beatrice in great agony, for she loved her cousin ; 
and knowing ber virtuous principles, she believed nothing of what 
she had heard spoken against her. Not so the poor old father, 
he believed the story of his child’s shame and it was piteous to 
hear him lamenting over her, as she lay like one dead before him, 
wishing shé might no more open her eyes. 


But the ancient friar was a wise man, and full of observation 
on human nature, and he had attentively marked the lady’s counte- 
nance when she heard herself accused, and noted a thousand 
blushing shames to start into her face, and then he saw an angel- 
like whiteness bear away those blushes, and in her. eye he saw a 
fire that did belie the error that the prince did speak against her 
maiden truth, and he said to the sorrowing father, “call me a fool, 
trust not my reading, nor my observation ; trust not my age my 
reverence, nor my calling, if this sweet lady lie not‘guiltless here 
under some biting error.” 


When Hero bad recovered from the swoon ‘into which she 
had fallen, the friar said to her, “1 ady, what man ‘is he you are 
accused of.” Hero replied, “They know that do accuse me, I 
know of “none, then turning to Teonato, she said, “O 
my father, if you can prove that ahy man hasever conversed with 
me at hours unmeet, or that I yesternight changed words with 
any creature, refuse me, hate me, torture me to death.” 


“There is,” said the friar, “come strange mistinderstanding in 
the Prince and Claudio,” and then he counselled: Leonato, that he 
should report that Flero was dead ; and he said that the death 
like swoon in which they had left Hero would make this easy of 
belief ; and he also advised him that he should put on mourning, 
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burial. “What shall become of this?” said Leonato; “\What 
will this do ?” The friar replied, This report of her death shall 
* change slander into pity : that is some good ; but that iS not ali 
-the good and I hope for. When Claudio shall hear she died upon 
hearing his words the idea of her life shall.sweetly eresp into his 
Then shall he mourn, if ever love had_ interest ig 


imagination. 
not accused her; vea though he 


his heart, and wish that he had 
thought his accusation true.” | 


Benedick now said, “Leonato, let the friar advise you ; and 
though you know how ‘well I love the Prince and Claudio, vet on 
1 7 =, ” 
my honour I will not reveal this secret to them. 


Leonato, thus persuaded, yielded ; and he said sorrowfully, 
** “I ami so grieved that the smallest twine may lead me.” The 
kind friar then led Leonato and Hero away to comfort and console 
them, and Beatrice and Benedick remained alone ; and this was 
the meeting from which their friends, who contrived the metry 
plot against them, expected so much diversion ;_ those friends who 
were now overwhelmed with affliction, and from whose minds all 

.. thoughts of merriment seemed for ever banished. 


‘Benedick was the first who spoke, and he said, “Lady 
Beatrice, have you wept all this while ?” “Yea, and I will weep 
“awhile longer,” said Beatrice. “Surely,” said Beanedick, “I do be- 
lieve your fair cousin is wronged” “Ah!” said Beatrice, “huw 
much might that -man. deserve of me who would right her !” 

* Benedick then said, “fs there any way to show such friendship ?” 
~ Ldo'love nothing‘in the world so well as you is not that strange ? 
“Tt were as possible,” said Beatrice, “for me to say [ loved noth- 
ing in the world so well as you: but believe me “not, and yet [ 

- Jie-not: T-copfess nothing, nor I deny anything. I am sorry for my 
cousin,”’ “ By my sword,” said Bsnelick, “you love me, and [ 
protest | Jove you come, bid me “do anything for you.” ‘Kill 
Claudio,” said Beatrice. “Ha! not for the wide world,” said 
‘Benedick, for he loved his friend Claudio, and he believed he had 
‘beep imposed upon. “Is not Claudio a villain, that has slandered, 
scorned, and dishonoured my cousin ?” said Beatrice. “O that [ 

- were a man ! I would eatvhis heart in the market- place.” “Tarry, 
_ good Beatrice,” said Benedick : “by this hand I love you.” “Use 
it for my love some other way than Swearing by it,” said Beatrice. 
“Think you on your soul, that, Claudio has wronged Hero ?” asked 
Benedick, “Yea,” answered Beatrice; “as sure as I. havea 
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J will challenge hm. I willkiss your hand, Claudio shall render me 
dear account ! As you hear from me, so think of me. Go, comtort 
your cousin.” 


While Beatrice was thus powerfully pleading with Benedick, 
and working his gallant temper by the spirit of her angry words, 
to engage in the cause of Hero, and fight even with his dear 
friend Claudio, Leonato was challenging the Prince and Claudio 
to answer with their swords the inquiry they had done his child, 
who, he affirmed, had died for grief. But they respected his old 
age and his sorrow, and they said, “Nay, do not quarrel . with us, 
good old man.” And now came Benedick, and he also challenged 
Claudio to answer with his sword the injury he had done to Hero ; 
and Clautio and the Prince said to each other, “Beatrice has set 
him on to da this.” Claudio nevertheless must have accepted the 
challenge of Benedick, had not the justice of Heaven at this mo- 
‘ment brought to pass a better proof of the innocence of Hero than 
the uncertain fortune of a duel. 


While the Prince and Claudio were yet talking of the challenge 
of Benedick, a magistrate brought Borachio as a prisoner before 
the Prince. Borachio had been overheard talking with one of -his 
companions of the mischief he had been employed by Don. John to 
do. 


Borachio made a full confession to the Prince and Claudio. 
He said that it was Margaret dressed in her lady’s clothes that he 
had talked with from the window, whom they had mistaken for 
the lady Hero herself. This showed clearly that Hero was inno- 
cent.. It was further confirmed by the flight of Don John, who, 
finding his villainies were detected, fled from Messina to. avoid 
the just anger of his brother. : ees 2 


The heart of Claudio was sorely grieved. when he found he 
had falsely accused Hero, who, he thought, died upon hearing his 
cruel words ; and the memory of his beloved Hero’s image ‘came 
over him in the resemblance that he loved it first. The Prince 
also felt that he had injured the feelings ofan innocent lady.” 


And the repentant Claudio implored fcrgiveness of the old 
man Leonato for the injury he had done his cuild ; and promised 
that whatever penance Leonato would lay up: him for his fault . 
in accusing the blameless Hero, for her dear sase he would endure 
it. 


Leonato wanted Claudio to marry the next morning a cousin 
of Hero's, who, he said, was now his heir, and in person very like * 


Hero. Clad KashnucResearsh Ist RlenDigRIMBye dh goal’ to Leonato 
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said, he would marry, this unknown lady, even though she were 
an Ethiop ; but his heart was very sorrowful, and he passad that 
night in tears, and in sorrowful grief, grief, at the tomb which | 
Leonato had erected for Hero. 


When the morning came, the Prince accompanied Claudio to 
| the church, where the good friar, and Leonato and his niece, were 
already assembled, to celebrate a second nuptial; and Leonato | 
presented to Claudio his promised bride ; and she wore a mask 
that Claudio might not discover her face. And Claudio said to the 
lady in the mask, “Give m2 your hand, before this holy friar ; ] 
am your husband, if you will marry me.” ‘“‘And when | lived I 
was your other wife,” said this unknown lady. The lady dropped 
her mask. She was Hero herself. 


We may be sure that this proved a most agreeable surprise to 
Claudio who thought her dead, so that he could scarcely for joy 
believe his eye ; and the Prince, who was equally amazed at what 
he saw, exclaimed, Is not this Hero that was dead ?” 
Leonato replied, “She died, my lord, but while he slander lived.” 
The friar promised to explain this mystery after the mattiage 
ceremony was ended. Benedick also wanted to be married at the 
same time to Beatrice. Benedick and Beatrice now found that 
they had both been tricked into a belief of love which had never 
existed, and had become lovers in truth by the power Gh a fals | 
jest. Benedick swore to Beatrice that he toolt her but for ie, 
and because he heard she was dying of love for him; and Beattic: 
protested, that she yielded but upon great persuation and artl t 
save his life, for she heard he was ina consumption. So ihe : 5 
mad wits were reconciled, and made a.match of it; after Cla dio 
and Hero were mariied ; and to complete the shistory Don ian 

e contriver of sand tbe was taken in his flight and brought 


pre EGER 


back to‘Messina ; and asbrave puni t i 
oie 2 unishment it was to this el 
s : E oom 
discontented man, to see*the Joy and feastings' which, by ay Ge 


= ointment of his plot ; 
SS | nts plots, took place at " palace in Messina: 





\, 
\ 


\ | 


pees : i 
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Much Ado About Nothing. 


Dramatis Persone. 


Don PEDRO, prince of CONRADE, followers of 
Arragon BoRACHIO, } Don John. 
Don JOHN, fis bastard DoGBERRY, « constable 
brother VERGES, @ headborough 
CLAUDIO, @ young lord of A Sexton 
Florence A Boy 
BENEDICK, @ young lord of Hrro, Daughter to Leonato 
Padua BEATRICE, 1,ece to Leonato 
EON TO: gous of Messina yrapGarET, gentlewomen 
ANTONIO, his br other WRsuce attending on 
BALTHASAR, attendant on Don | va Hero 
Pedro | Messengers, Watch, Atten- 


dants, &c. 


-- 


FRIAR FRANCIS 


ScENE: Messina 
AGIeL 
ScENE |. Before LEONATO’S house. 
Enter \LEONATO, Hero, and BEATRICE, 


wilh a Messenger. : 
Leon. 1 learn in this letter that Don Pedro 


of Arragon comes this night to Messina. 





Mess. He is very near by th is: he was not ow abe 
three leagues off when I left him. Fscetiene 
Leon. How many gentlemen have you lost | aboutnine 
in this action ? miles 
Mess. But few of any sort, and none of nae. mea of 
Leon. A victory is twice itself when the noble birth 
achiever brings home full numbers. I find high rank 
here that Don Pedro has bestowed much 10" comaner's 
‘honour on a young F lorentine called Claudio. wes 


_ Mess. Much deserved on his part and \ 
“) equally remembered by Don Pedro: he hath \ | 
Y bore hinselt beyond the promise of his age, 

doing, in the figure of a lamb, the feats of a 

lion: he hath indeed better beiiered expectation surpasse | 


than you must expect of me to tell you how. ; 
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2 

Leon. He hath an uncle here in Messina 
will be very much glad of it. | 

Mess. T have already delivered him letters 20 
and there appears much joy in him; even so 
much that joy could not show itself modest 
enough without a badge of bitterness. 

Leon. J)id he break out into tears ? 

Jess. In great measure. 

Icon. A kind overflow of kindness : 
there are no faces truer than those that are 
so washed. How.much better it is to weep 
at joy than to joy at weeping ! <b 

Beat. [ pray you, is Signior Mountanto 30 ~ 
returned from the wars or no ? 

Mess. I know none of that name, lady : | 
there was none snch in the army of any sort. 

Leon. What is he that you ask for, niece ? | 


Hero. My cousin means Signior Benedick | 
of Padua. 


Mess. Oh, he’s returned: and as pleasant 
as ever he was. 1 

Beat. He set up his bills. here in Messina facetious 
and challenged Cupid at” the fight; and my 49 with 
uncle’s fool, reading the challenge, subscribed i igieadia 
for Cupid, and challenged him at the bird- pune 


bolt. I pray you, how many hath he killed ae 
ards 





| natural 


and eaten in-these wars ? But how 
> wars | , many ote @ 
hath he killed ? for indeed | promised to eat i ws = - 
all of his killing. cage 
pte 
the chal- 


Leon, Faithy ni i © Signior E I 
con. Faith, niece, you tax Signior Benedick 





too much; but he'll be meet with you, I doubt it eee 
not.: 
oe | blame jeer, 

_ Wess. He hath done good servige, lady. 50 | tt even, 
in these wars. ) ee ; | quits 

Beat; You had musty victual ana he 
hath holp to eat it:~he isa very valiant lh ‘bed 
trencher-man ; he hath an excellent stomach. eee 
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Mess. And a gocd soldier too, lady. | 
Beat. Anda good soldier to a lady: but | 
what is he to a lord ? | 
Mess. <A lord to a lord,a man toa man; | 

| 


stuffed with all honourable virtues. filled stor 


Beat. It isso, indeed; he is no less than 60 | ed 
a stuffed man; but for the stufling—well,, we | dade 
are all mortal. ¢ hatte be onl, Tey 

“Leon. You must not, sir, mistake my cs a doll 
niece. There isa kind of merry war betwixt eh Ste 
Signior Benedick and her: they never meet eae 
but there’s a skirmish of wit between them. 

Beat. Alas! he gets nothing by that. In | 
our last conflict four of his ‘five wits went eae 
halting off, and now is_ the whole man lunping 
governed with one; so that if he have wit 70]. 
enough to keep himself warm, let him bear it om . 
for a difference between himself and his horse ; ? ated 





for it is all the wealth that he hath left, to 
be known a reasonable creature. Who is his 
companion now? He hath every month a 
new sworn brother. intimate 
Mess. Is’t possible ? | friend 
Beat. Very easily possible: he wears his | 
faith but as the fashion of his hat; it ever 
changes with the next block. 80 | 
Mess. I see. lady, the gentleman is not in 








your books. Pavour 
Beat. No;an he were, 1 would burn my 
study. But, I pray you, who is his companion? Bee tnt 
Is there no young squarer now that will make vaneens j 
a voyage with him to the devil? osu / 
Mess. He is most in the company cf the fellow 
right noble Claudio. \ 


Beat. O Lord, he will hang upon him like | 
adisease; he is sooner caught than the 90 | 


Cite pe a 

IRire wits. These were, common wit, imagination, fancy, 
estimation, and miziioary, which .correspended tothe five senses, 
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ns presently mad. 
if he have caught 
sand pound 


pestilence, and thetaker ru 
God help the noble Claudio ! 
the Benedick, it wiil c st him a thot 
ere a’ be cured. 

Mess, 1 will hold. friends with you, lady. 

Beat. Wo, good friend. 

Leon. You will never run mad, niece. 

Beat. No, not till a hot January. 

Mess. Don Pedro is approached. 

Enter DoN PepRo, DON JOHN, CLAUDIO. 
BENEDICK, and BALTHASAR. 

D. Pedro. Good Signior Leonato, you are 
come to meet your trouble; the fashion of the 
world is to avoid cost, and ycu encounter it. 

Leon. Never came trouble to my house in 
the likeness of your grace: for trouble being 
gone, comfort should remain; but when you 
depart from me, sorrow abides and happiness 
takes his leave. 

D. Pedro, You embrace your charge too 
willingly. 1 think this is your daughter. 

Leon. Her mother hath many times told 
me So. 

Benz, Were you in doubt, sir, that you 
asked her ? ; 


Leon, Signior Benedick. no; for then 


were yOuga child. é 

D, Pedro. You have tt full, Benedick: we 
may, guess by this what you are, being a 
man. ‘Truly, the lady fathers herself. Be 
happy. lady: for you are like an honourable 
father 

Bene. -If Signior Leonato be her father, 
she would not have his head on her shou!ders 
for all Messina, as like him as she is, 

Bet. | wonder that you will s#i72 be talk- 
ing, Signior Benedick; nobody marks you. 


tinmie- 
diately 
atonce 


he 


| keep, 


cosftiue 


) meet 


120 
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| 
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| 

|@ complete 


aiuswer, 
“ce ” 
| a facer 


\ 
aw 


always 
pays 
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Beat. Is it possible disdain should die 
while she hath such meet food to feed it as 
Signior Benedick ¢ Courtesy itself must 
covnert to disdain, if you. come in her 
presence. 

Beng. Then is courtesy a turncoat. But it 
is certain | am loved of all ladies, only you 
excepzed ; and | would [ could find in my heart 
that I had not a hard heart : for, truly, I love 
none. 


Beat. A dear happiness to women : they 
would else have been troubled with a perni.. 


cious suitor. 1 thank God and my cold-blood, 
[am of your humour for that: | had rather 
hear my dog bark at a crow than a man swear 
he loves me. 

Bene. God keep your ladyship still in 
that mind ! sosome gentleman or other shall 
’scape a predestinate scratched face. : 

Beat. Scratching could not make it worse. 
an ‘twere such a face as yours were. 

Bene. Well, you are a rare parrot-teacher 

Beat. A bird of my tongue 1s better than 
a beast of yours. 

Bene. ‘I would my horse nad the speed of 
‘your tongue, and so good a continuer. But 
keep your way,? God’s name; | have done. 

Beat. You always end with a jade’s trick : 
I know you of old. Ho 

D. Pedro. That is the sum of all, Leonato. 
Signior Claudio and Signior Benedick, my 
dear friend Leonato hath invited you all. I 
tell him we shall stay here at the least a 
month ; and he heartily prays some occasion 
may detain us longer. I dare swear he 
is no hypocrite, but prays from his heart. 

Leon. If you ‘swear, my lord, you shall 
not be forsworn. |To Don John| Let me 
10 8 


| suitable 


130| 


change, 
| turin. 


what real- 
ly good 
140) Iuck 
malicious 
dispost- 
tion 
opinion 





chatter- 
150) box 


stay. as 
you mow 
are 


160 





: Leen my horse, etc. 1 wish that my horse could run as 
fast as your SHUI eee eM stihee Disiizedrhyiegangdieng a time, 
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bid you welcome, mv lord: being reconciled 
to the prince your brother, I owe you all duty. 

D. John. 1 thank you: 'I am not of many 
words, but I thank you. 


Leon. Please it your grace lead on ¢ 17 
D. Pedro. Your hand, Leonato : we will go 
tozether. 





| [Exeunt all except BuNevicK and CLAUDIO.| 
Claud.  Benedick, didst thou note the | well 





daughter of Signior Leonato ? LS aDSenee 
Bene. 1 noted her not: but I looked on | 
her. 
Claud. Is she not a modest young lady ?’ 
i Bene. Do you question me, as an honest 
| man should do, for my simple true judgment : wncere & 
_ orwould you have me speak after my cus- 18C! candid 
tom, as being a professed tyrant to their sex ? avowed, 
Claud. No; 1° pray thee speak in sober | declared 
judgment. 

Bene. Why, i’ faith, methinks she’s too it seems 
low for a high praise, too brown for a fair to me 
praise and too little for a great praise ; only short in 
this commendation I can afford her, that were stature 


she other than she is she ‘Were ‘unhandsome perm Hpenlisie 


and being no other but as she is, | do not like aes ‘n 
ght i 


her, 190) . 

Claud. Thou thinkest I am in sport ; I ne 
ptay thee tell me truly how thou likest her. ee 
Bene. Would you buy her, that vou 
inquire after her ? : ‘ 

Claud. Can the would buy. such a jewel ? 

Bene. Yea, and a case to put it nto t 
But speak you this with a sad brow? or do; 
you play the ‘flouting Jack, to tell us Cupid: 
1s a goed hare-finder and Vulean a Tarenicare= .@> ue 
penter ? Come, in what key shall a man take 200: serious 
you, to go in the song ? ‘ pe See 

| TCE 





1 : ° i 
I i A 
rout Be ee mee ReseaPoinettc! wigitzeat by kGaggattence 


an of many words,” 
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Claud. In mine eye she is the sweetest 
lady that ever | looked on. 

Beng, 1 can see yet without spectacles 
and | see no such matter : there's her cousin, nothing of 
an she were not possessed with a fury, eX- the kind 
ceeds her as much in beauty as the first of 
May doth the last of December. But | hope 
you haye no intent to turn husband, have you + 210) 

Claud. 1 would scarce trust myself, ! 
though | had sworn the contrary. if Hero 
would be my wile. 

Bene. Ist come to this 2? In faith, hath | 


not the world one man but the will wear his | : 
a Ee arty Pigek \be jealous 
cap with — suspicion ¢ Shall I never see 4 | of his wife 
bachelor of three-score again ¢ Gol tog 3 lo ; 
faith : an thou wilt needs thrust thy neck into Ne 

4 . . come : 
a yoke, wear the print of it and sigh away De 

2 n awa) SEO 


Sundays. Look : Don Pedro is returned tu 220 ated 
seek you. 
Re-enter DON PEDRO. 
D. Pedro. What secret hath held you | 
here, that you followed not to Leonato’s ¢ ’ 
Bene, 1 would your grace would constrain 
me to tell. 

D. Pedro. \ charge thee on thy allegiance. 
Bene.. You hear, Count Claudio : I can be 
secret as a dumb man ; I would have you | 
think so; but, on my allegiance, mark you _j|- 
this, on my allegiance. “He is in love. 230) ,” 
With who? now that is your grace’s part. ali 
Mark how short his answer is With Hero, 

Lecnato’s short daughter. 
Claud, “If this be so, 80 WEre it uttered. 
Bene. Like the old tale, my lord : ‘it is 
— ke 


1 j.¢., Who cannot live without being subject to fits of jealousy 





against his wife. 

2 Claudio by his answer evades a confession of his love, im- 
plying th@c-oveannifibeedid, LAYS Hero and trusted Benedick with 
the knowledge, the latter reptiles Diglizadday-asetnagtré.c. utter). 
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not so, nor’twas not so. but, indeed, God for- 
bid it should be so.’ © 
Claud. If my passion change not shortly. 
God forbid it should be otherwise. 
D. Pedro. Amen, i you love her ; for the 
lady is very well worthy. : 
Claud. You speak this to fefch me in, my 
lord. 


thought. ’ 

Claud. And, in faith, my lord, I spoke mine. 

Bene. And, by my two faiths and troths, 
my lord, I spoke mine. 

Claud. That I love her, I feel. 

D. Pedro, That she is worthy, I know. 

Bene. That I neither feel how she should 
be loved nor know how she should be worthy, 
is the opinion that fire cannot melt out of me; 
I will die in it at the stake. 

D. Pedro. Thou wast ever an obstinate 
heretic in the despite of beauty. «; 

Claud, And never could maintain his part 
but in the force of his will. 


Bene. That a woman conceived me, I : 


| thank her ; that she bronght me up, I like- 
_| wise give her most humble thanks: but that 
| Iwill have a re-cheat winded in my forehead 
_ or hang my buglein an invisible baldrick, all 
i women shall pardon me. Because I will not 

do them the wrong to mistrust any, I will do 
myself the right to trust none : and the fine is, 
. for the which I may go the finer. 1 will live 
a bachelor. 

D. Pedro. |. shall see thee, ere I die, look 
pale with love, : 

Bene. With anger, with sickness, or with 
hunger, my lord, not with love: prove that 
ever I lose more blocd with lov 


pbeenenanen caper 


l ve than J wi “ig 
get again with Qfaning Regan insinute Dhaitzed i) eGangotri 


mine eyes 
with a ballad-maker’s pen and hang me up at 


D. Pedro. By my troth. I speak my >: 


affection 
‘ove 


ltrick me 
| into ad- 
mitling 


my real 
Feelings 


that 
opinion 

iit your 

contempt 


| for wilful 


obstinacy 


‘sounded. 
t.¢., blows 


end, con- 
clusion 

better 
dressed, 
A play on 
fine and 
finer. 
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the door of a brothel-house for the ‘sign of 
blind Cupid. 

D. Pedro. Well, if ever thou dost — fall 
from this faith, thou wilt prove a notable 2Sv) 
argument. | 

Bene. If ldo, hang me in a bottle like a 
cat and shoot at me ;_ and he that hits me, let 
him be clapped on the shoulder. and called 
Adam. 

D. Pedro. ‘Nell, as time shall try : 

‘In time the savage bull doth bear the yoke.’ 

Rone, ‘Lhe savage bull may ; but if ever the 
sensible Benedick bear it, pluck off the bull's 
horns and set them in my forehead ; and let 290 
me be vilely painted, and in such great letters 


as they write ‘Here 1s good horse to hire, 


let them signify under my sign ‘‘ Here you give 
may see Benedick the married man.” | notice, 
Claud. If this should~ ever happen, thou CL sLOUNCe 
wouldst be horn-mad. publicly 
D. Pedro. Nay, if Cupid have not ‘spent raving 
all his quiver in Venice. thou wilt quake for mad, or 
this shortly. as pro- 
Pene, look for an earthquake, too, then. 30 cae 
D. Pedro. Well, you will temporize with rofad wa 


the hours. In the meantime. good  Signior a March 
Benedick. repair to Leonato’s : commend me hare.” 
to him and tell him 1 will not fail him at : 
sepper ; for indeed he hath made great pre- 
paration. g 
Rene. 1 have almost matter enough in me 





: mission 
for such an embassage’: and so 1 commit eset 
or mess- 
you age 


Claud. To the tuition of God: From my 310, 1) 4: 
house, if I had it,— oes 

D. Pedro. The sixth of July : Your loving “oR 
friend, Benedick. 

Bene. Ney, mock not, mock not. The | Old Mid- 
body of your: agen Reseatsh lsatitueti Pieitzgdayeedngotri Doe 
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with fragments, and the guards are but 
slightly basted on neither : ere you flout old 





mock 


ends any further, examine your conscience : 
and so I leave you. [Bxit. 
Claud. My liege, your highness now may 320 
do me good. ae 
D. Pedro. My love is thine to teach : teach ' t) be 
it but how, taught 
And thou shalt see how apt it 1s to learn 


Any hard lesson that may do thee good. 
Claud. Hath Leonato any son, my lord ? 


A | a ‘fishing’ 
D. Pedro. No child but Hero ; she’s his ' enquiry 
only heir, | a@s-to 
Dost thou «affect her. Claudio ? | Hero's 
Claud, 7 O, my lord, | dowry 
When you went onward on this ended action, love 
I look’d upon her with a soldier's eye, | campaign 
That liked, but had 


a rougher task in hand 
to the name of love : 330, 
am return’d and that war-thoughts 
heir places vacant, in their rooms 


| Just ended 
Than to drive liking 
But now | 


Have left ¢ 





place 
Come thronging soft and delicate desires, 
All Prompting me how fair young Hero is, } 
aying, I liked her ere | went to wars, 
D. Pedro. Thou wilt be like a lover Pre- 
seatly 
And tire the hearer with a book of words. 
If thou dost love fair Hero, cherish i, Fut of 
And I will break with her and with her father j a me 
; : : 1y love 
And thou shalt have her. Was’t not to this ere: Hero 
end 346 tittroduce 
That thou began’st to twist So fine a story | the subject 
Claud. How sweetly you do Minister to [ato 
love, external 
That know love’s grief by his complexion | | abpear. 
But lest my liking might too stidden seem, fy | Oe; a 
I would have salved it with a longer treatise, S67 GNa.tri. 
D. Pedro. What need the bridge much syllable 


broader than the flocd_? 


“21S 


afidettesed i 


anointed 
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Look, “what will serve is fit: ‘tis once, thou 
lovest, 

And I will fit thee with the remedy. furnish, 
I know we shall have revelling to-night : 350 provide 
I will assume thy part in some disguise 
And tell fair Hero I am Claudio, 
And in her bosom I'll unclasp my heart tell the 
And take her hearing prisoner with the force story of 


And strong encounter of my amorous tale ; your love 


Then after to her father will I break; 
And the conclusion is, she shall be thine. 


end of the 


In practice let us put it presently. [Bxeunt. eon 
; : 0 
SCENE II. A room in LEONATO’S house. 
nephew, 
Enter 1,2ONATO and ANTONIO, meeting. ides Gloss- 
é : : ar: 

Leon. How now, brother! Where is my en, FieHs 
cousin, your son? hath he provided this toned else- 
music ? | where in 
Ant. He is very busy about it. But. ' the play 

brother, I can tell you strange news that | te. the 


‘— 


news, plu- 
ral, ch., 
IT. ¢. 797 
“these Jl 


you yet dreamt not cf. 
Leon. Are they gocd? 
Ant. As the cvznt stamps them ; but they 


" have a good “cover? they show well outward. fe 
rs —{~ . . : news 
The prince and Count Clatdio. walking ina 10 | ygou7¢ 
thick-pleached alley in mine orchard, were closely. 
thus much overheard by aman of mine: the inter- 
‘prince discov.red to Claudio that he loved my wovert 
niece your daughter and meant to acknow- so far 
ledge ‘it this night in a dance ; and if he found disclosed 
her accordant, he meant to take the present revealed. 


’ time by" the top and instantly break with you 


* you this ? 


: red mak 
enough ; you ar Gath WY Sint BRS SSH, Bigitzed RE 


willing ; 
of it, agreeable 
Leon. Wath the fellow any wit that told SETSC) 
20 Under- 
2 What necessity is there for solong an explanation? It is 
the 








matter. 
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Bat. A good sharp fellow ; I will send for 





him ; and question him yourself. | you mey 
Leon. No, no: we will hold it as a dream 
till it appear itself ; but I will acquaint my question 
daughter withal, that she may be the better Contes 
prepared for an answer. if peradventure this true, re- 
“, be true. Go you and tell her of it. [Enter solves 
“s attendants.| Cousins, you know what you 
~ have to do. OT cry you mercy, friend ; go beg your 


you with her, and I will use your skill. Good 30 pardon 
cousin, have a care this busy time.  {Exeunt. 


‘ P 
ScEnE III. The same | 
a be Enter DON Joun and Conran. 
} Yo ; 
vv’ S Con. What the good-year, my lord ! why | exceeding - 
v are you thus out of measure sad ? ly | 


. . } 
D. John. There is no measure in the 


occasion that breeds ; therefore the sadness is | 
without limit. 
Con. You should hear reason. ' } 

D. John. And when I have heard it, what | 
blessing brings it ? immediate | 
Con. If not a present remedy, at least a | endurance | 
patient sufferance. 10. 
_ _ D. John. 1 wonder that thou, being, as 
thou sayest thou art, born under Saturn, 


i 
brecepts " 











‘goest about to apply @ moral- medicine to a ie 
mortifying mischief. I cannot hide what ] death | 
_| am: I must be sad when I have cause and dealing, 
« # | smile at no man’s jests, eat when | have dextdly | 
_ | Stomach and wait for no man’s leisure, sleep af petite | 
/ when I am drowsy and fend on no man’s wet upon | 
business, laugh when I am merry and claw no serales, . 
man in his humour. ; 29 | tickle, | 
Con. Yea, but you must not make the full oe | 
show of this till you may do it without con- ee 
trolment. You have of late stocd out ise 
re ee ee 


ere it is impossible 
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you should take true root but by the fair 
weather that you make yourself ; it is needful 
that you frame the season for your own 
harvest. 

D. John. had rather be a canker in a hedge 
than a rose in his grace, and it better fits my 
blood to be disdained of all than to fashion a 
carriage to rob love from any : in this, though 
I cannot be said to be a flattering honest man, 
it must not be denied but I ama plain-dealing 
villain. I am trusted with a muzzle and en- 
franchised with a clog; therefore I have 
decreed not to sing in my Cage. lf I had my 
mouth, I would bite: if I had my liberty | 
would do my liking ; in the meantime let me 
be that I am and seek not to alter me. 

Con. Can you make no use of your dis- 

content ? : 
D. John. I make all use of it, for I use it only. 
Who comes here ? 


Enter BORACHIO. 


What news, Borachio ? 

Bora. 1 came yonder from a great supper : 
that prince your brother is royally entertained 
by Leonato : and I can give you intellig 
an intended marriage. 

D. John. Will it serve for any model to 
build mischief on ? What is he for a fool that 
betroths himself to unquietness ? 

Bora. Marry, it 1s your brother’s right hand. 

D. John Who? the most exquisite 
Claudio ? : 

Bora. Even he. 

D. John. A proper squire ! And who, and 
who ? which way looks he ¢ 

Bora. Marry, on Hero, the daughter and 
heir of Leonato. 

D. John. __A very forward March-chick. How 
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Bora. Being entertained for a perfumer,: “a Wee 
I was smoking a musty room, comes me the ee 
prince and Claudio, hand in hand, in sad-con- Pen 
ference : I whipt me behind the arras; and | honed 
there heard it agreed upon that the prince ae 
should woo Hero for himself, and having 70 | 
obtained her, give her to Count Claudio. 

D. John. Come, come, let us thither : this 
may prove food to my displeasure. T hat 
young start-up hath all the glory of my over- ae 
throw : if I can cross him any way, I bless my- le be ee 
self every way. You are both sure, and will ins Fer 
assist me? Sitch 
en To the death, By lord. ea | 

. John. Let us to the great supper: their a | 
Be: oe greater that Iam subdued. Would 80 ss | 
the cook were of my mind ! Shall we go prove ahtembs 
what’s to be done ? 

Bora. We'll wait upon your lordship. 
[Exeunt, 


| upstart 


ie noatt | ACT. My 
SCENE I. A hall in LeONATO’S house. | 

Enter LEoNa’ro, ANTONIO, HERO, REATRICE, 

and others. 

Leon. Was not Count John here at supper ? 

Ant. I saw him not. 

Beat. How tartly that gentleman looks! I 

never can see him but I am heart-burned an 


hour after. : 
Hero. He is of a very melancholy disposi- lit, black- / 


sour 


tion. liled. Se 
Beat. He were an excellent man that were Gloss. 
made just in the midway between him and 
Benedick : the one is too like an image and 10 
says nothing, and the other too like my lady’s @ sfoilt 
eldest SOC ON EEHAIERESEictgInstitute. Digitzed by eGangotri chila 
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Saale | 
Leon. het halt Signior Benedick’s tongue | | 
in Count John’s) mouth, and half Count | 
John’s melancholy in Signior Benedick’s face,— 
Beat. With a good leg and a goad foot, 
uncle, and money enough in his purse, such a 
man would win any woman in the world, is a’ 





could get her gocd-will. 20 

Leon. By my troth, niece, thou wilt never : 
get thee a husband, if thou be so shrewd of * bitter 
thy tongue. . 

Ant. In faith, she’s too cursé. 

Beat. ‘Too curst is more than curst: I shall SLAC 
lessen God’s sending that way; for it is said, COALS 


as shrewd 


‘God sends a curst cow short horns; ‘but toa S : 
é _ | See Gloss. 


cow too curst he sends none. 
Leon. So, by being too curst, God will 


send you no horns. 30 | 
Beat. Just, if he send me no husband: for | entigiios0 
the which blessing I am at him tpon my kness £ 
every morning and evening. Lord, I could not 
endure a husband with a beard on his ace: I 
had rather lie in the woollen. J e ier _ blankets 
Leon. You may light _ on a husband that oe eine 
hath no beard. i ae ; 
Beat. What should 1 do with him? dress |" “I< 
him in my Bppare. and make him my waiting- 
gentlewoman: ? He that hath a beard is more 40 |: ti 


than a youth, and he that hath no beard is less 
thana man: and he that is more than a youth 
is not for me, and he that is less than a man, i 
I am not for him: therefore I will even take 
sixpence in earnest of the bear-ward, and lead 
his apes into hell. : 
Leon, Well, then, go you into hell ? | 
Beat. No, but to the gate: and there ®will 
the devil meet ine, like an old cuckold, with 
horns on his head, and say ‘Get you to heavén, 50 
Beatrice, get you to heaven; hergisy no place 
for you maids: * so deliver I up my apes, and 


away to Saint Peter for the heavens: he shows 
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16 Ac 


=o ee 
me where ng he 
as merry as the, day long. 


| Ant. |To igo Well, niece} +l : trust you” 
will be ruled by’ your father. pe 





Beat. Yes, taith jit is my cousin's duty to er aes 
make curtsy and say ‘F ather, as IS please you. | scare Dy 
But yet for all that cousin, let him be a hand- 60 | females, 

or else make another curtsy and an. other 
say ‘ Father, as it please me.’ ‘ _ | form of 


Loi Well, niece, I hope to see you one | courtesy 
day fitted with a husband. 


1 
| 
| 
| some fellow. 
{ 
| . 
Beat. Not till God makes men of some 









other metal than earth. Would it not grieve ‘yaterial  ¢ 

a woman to be overmastered with a piece of _ 

valient dusts? to mnehe an account of her life to i will  } 

a clod of wayward marl ? No uncle, I’// none: héve none 
Adam's sons are my brethren; and, truly, [ 70. of them 
le hold it a sin to match in my kindred. | marry Py 
I Leon.® Daughter, rementber what | told ; ‘ 
you: if the pringe do, solicit you in. that kind Way 1. Es 

you know your answer. a [wy marriage 

Beat. The fault will bein the music, cousin, —. 


if you be not wooed in good time: ifthe prince 
+, belffeo important, tell him there is measure tie 
S every thing and so dance out the answer. For, 

: ‘Hear me, Hero: wooing, wedding, and repent- 

'" ing ; is as a Scotch jig, a measure, and a cingue 80 4 





¥* 


} yp pace: the first swit iShot andhasty, like a Scotch © | courtship, 

” jig, and full’ as fantastical; the wedding, WOOLILE 
mannerly-modest, as a measure full of sta/e and ey 
ancientry ; and then ‘comes repentance and, © veourtly | 
with his bad legs, falls into the cinque pace‘) Himaniers | 
faster ‘4nd faster, till he sinks into his-grave. ‘old “a 

Leon. Cousin. you apprehend passing ' fashioned 
shrewdly. - 3 | formality 


‘weak and 






















Beat. _[-have_a good eye, uncle: I can g 

: R ye, poled see 90 4 5 

a church by daylig Gun Six. [EAP Oiott tottering © 
Leon. The revellers entering, brother : } oe 7 

make good ioom Seti on their masks | aie, 2 

Enter BSS *aenpisscesiesiis. Ogized pysegooonn | OLN 
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afi Much Ado About Nothing. sc. i. 17 
BALTHASAR, Don JOHN, BORACHIO, MARGARET, | 
URSULA, and others, masked. 
D. Pedro, Lady, will you walk about with 
your friends ? 





| oveHeré. . So you walk softly and look sweetly \ provided 
and say nothing, I am yours for the walk ; and that, if 
e especially when I walk away. | only 
».  D, Pedro. With me in your company ? 
Hero. . | may say so, when I please. 100 


| 
D. Pedro, And when please you to say so? sad 


Hero. 7 When I like your favour ; ‘for God appea- 


* defend tHe lute should be like the case ! | yance, 
; tb. Pedro My visor is Philemon’s roof ; counte-~. 
” withirfthe house of Jove. _| natice 
f, Heyox Why, then, your visor should * be forbid 
,* thatched. “ (@ mask 
D. Pedro. Speak low, if you speak love. Fo has 
= -* |Drawing her aside. 
Balth. Well, I, awould you did like me. cede 
1 


Marg. Sow ould not I, for your own asa 
for-I have many ill qualities. I 
4 Balth. Which is one? | 
Marg. I say my prayers aloud, " 
Balth. love you tae “better: the hearers 
may cry, Amen, 
Marg. God match me with a good dancer ! 
Balth. Amen. ~ 
- Marg. And God keep him out of my “sight i 
@when the dance is done! Answer, clerk. | 


Balth. No more words: the clerk fs 120 vepiied to 
fanswere 3 
agi know yous well @gough: you are Ramen aEs 
Signi Antonio. } hainly, © 
Ant. Ata word, 1am not. 4 . in one 
Urs. 1 knot&*you by the waggling of your word 
head. - 4 
_ Ant. To tell you true, I counterfeit him. bnitate 





1God forbid that your face should’ be as unbecoming and as 
plain as vout ng.tashmir Research Institute. Digitzed by eGangotri 
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Urs. 1 You could never do him so ill-well, 
unless you were the very man. Here’s his dry 
hand up and down : you are he, you are he. 

Ant. Ata word, I am not. 

Urs. Come, come, do you think I do not 
know you by your excellent wit? can virtue 
hide itself? Go to, mum, you are he: graces 
will appear, and there’s ai end. 

Beat. Will you not tell me who told you 
so? 

Bene. No, you shall pardon me. 

Beat. Nor will you tell not me who you 
are? 

Bene. Not now. 

Beat. That I was disdainful, and that I 
had my good wit out of the ‘ Hundred Merry 
Tales’:—well, this was Signior Benedick that 
said so. 

Bene. What's he? 

Beat. I am sure you know him well 
enough. 

Bene. Not 1, believe me. 

Beat. id he never make you laugh ? 

Bene. 1 pray you, what is he? © 

Beat. Why, he is the prince’s jester: a 
yery dull fool ; only his gift is in devising im- 
possible slanders: none but /ibertines: delight 
in him; and the. commendation is not in his 
wit, but in his villainy; for he both pleases 


140} 


150 


men and angers them, and then they, laugh at ~ 


him and beat him. | am sure he is in the fleet : 
I would he had boarded me. at 
* Bene. When I know the gentleman, I'll 
tell him what you say. 
Beat. Do, do: he'll but break a comparison 
or two on me: which, peradventure not marked 





or not laughed at, strikes him into melancholy ; 


160 
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Fase a BSE 


and then there’s a Saale wing saved, for 
the fool will eat no supper that night. [Music.] 
We must follow the /eaders. 

Bene. In every good thing. 

Beat. Nay, if they lead to any ill, 1 will 
leave them at the next furning. 

|Dance. Then exeunt ali except Don 

, John, Borachio, and Claudio. 

D. John. Sure my brother is amorous on 
Hero and hath withdrawn her father to break 
with him about it. The ladies follow her and 
but one visor remains. 

Bora. And that is Claudio: I know him by 

his bearing. 

D, John. Are not you Signior Benedick ? 

Claud. You know me well ; I am he. 

D. John. Signior, you are very near my 
brother in his love : he is enamoured on Hero; 
I pray you, dissuade him from her: she is no 
equal for his birth: you may do the part of an 
honest man in it. 

Claud. How know you he loves her ? 

D. John. 1 heard him swear his affection. 

Bora. So did I too; and he swore he would 
marry her to-night. 

D. John. Come, let us to the banquet. 

[ Exeunt Don John and Borachio. 

Calud. Thus answer I in name of 
Benedick, 

But hear these ill news with the ears of 
Claudio. 


’Tis certain so ; the prince wooes for himself. ° 


‘Friendship is constant in all other things 

Save in the office and affairs of love : 

Therefore all hearts in love use _ their own 
tongues ; 
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Let every eye negotiate for itself ; | 

‘And trust no agent; for beauty Is a witch | ; 

Against whose charms faith melteth into passion. 

blood. | e., love 

This is an accident of hourly proof, ee 

Which | mistrusted not. Farewell, there- \experieritg 
fore, Hero ! 200| suspected 


Re-enter BENEDICK. 


Bene. Count Claudio ? 

Claud. Yea, the same. 

Bene. Come, will you go with me ? 

Claud. Whither ? 

Bene. Even to the next willow, about your 
own business, county. What fashion, will you 
wear the garland of ? about your neck, like an 
usurer’s chain ? or under your arm, like a 
Jieutenant’s scarf? You must wear it one way, 


for the prince hath got your Hero. 210 


Claud. 1 wish him joy of her. 

Bene. Why, that’s spoken like an honest 
drovier: so they sell bullocks. But did you 
think the prince would have served you thus ? 

Claud. 1 pray you leave me. 

Bene. Ho! now you strike like the blind 
man: ’twas the boy that stole your meat, 
and you'll beat the post. 

Claud. 1 it will not be, I’ll leave you. 

(Exit. 

Bene. Alas, poor hurt fowl! now will he 
creep into sedges. But that my Lady Beatrice 
should know me, and .not knowme! The 
prince’s fool! Ha? It may be I go under that 
title because ] am merry. Yea, but so I am 
apt to do myself wrong; I am not so reputed 
it is the base, though bitter, disposition of 
Beatrice that puts the world into her person, 


and so g@év8 Kastonit Resedtallystliilie. Digitaeden gedngotri 
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Much Ado About Nothing. 


~~ Re-enter DON PEDRO. 

D. Pedro. Now, Signior, where’s 
Count ? did you see him ? 

Bene. ‘roth, my lord, 
part of Lady Fame. I found him here as 
melancholy as a lodge in a warren : I told him, 
and | think I told him true, that your grace 
had got the goodwill of this young lady ; and 
I offered him my company to a_willow-tree, 
either to make him a_ garland, as_ being for- 
saken, or to bind him up a rod, as being 
worthy to be whipped. 

D. Pedro. Lo be whipped? What’s his fault ? 

Bene. The flat transgression of a school 
boy, who, being overjoyed with finding a 
birds’ nest, shows it to his companion, 
and he steals it. 

D. Pedro. 


ACT I, 


I have played the 


Wilt thou make a trust a trans- 
gression? The transgression is in the stealer 

Bene. Yet it had not been amiss the rod 
had been made, and the garland too; for the 
garland he might have worn himself, and the 
rod he might have bestowed on you, who, as [ 
take it, have stolen his birds’ nest. 

D. Pedro. 1 will teach them to sing, and 
restore them to the owner. 

Bene. If their singing answer your saying, 
by my faith, you say honestly. Koververed 

D. Pedro. The Lady E Beatrice hath a quéfecl 
to you; the gentleman that danced with her 
told her she is much wronged by you. 

Bene. O, she misused me past the endur- 
ance of a block ! an oak buf with one green leaf 
‘on it would have answered her; my very 
visor began to assume life and scold with her. 
She told me, not thinking | had been my- 
self, that I was the Pubes jester, that I was 


: duller than a great ’ “thas huddling jest upon 


jest with such ee Conveyance upon me 


that I stood CGR 
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atmy shooting at me. She speaks 270) 
eras. and every word stabs; if her breath ce Homie 
were as terrible as her ferminations, there | eioeaeren 
were no living near her; she would infect Je 
to the north star. I would not marry her, | eke 
though she were endowed with all that Adam | 
had left him before he transgressed: she 
would have made Hercules have turned spit, 
yea, and have cleft his club to make the fire tuo, 
Come, talk not of her: you shall find her the | 
infernal Ate in good apparel. I would to God 280 
‘some scholar would conjure her ; for certainly, 
while she is here, a man may liye as quiet in | 
hell asin a sanctuary; and people sin upon | 
purpose, because they would go thither; so, 
indeed, all disquiet, horror and perturbation distur. 
follows her. | bance,dis- 

D. Pedro. Look, here she comes. | order 

Re-enter CLAUDIO, BEATRICE, FIERO, and 

LEONATO. 

Bene. Will your grace command me any 
service to the world’s end? I will go on the 
slightest errand now to the Antipodes that you 290 
can devise to send me on; | will fetch you a 
toothpbicker now from the furthest inch of tooth-pick 
Asia, bring you the length of Prester John’s 
foot, fetch you a hair off the great Cham’s 
beard, do you any embassage to the Pigmies, MASS1Oll, 
rather than hold three words’ conference with message 
this harpy. You have no employment for me ? 

D. Pedro. None, but to desire your good 





company. ; 300 
Bene. O God, sir, here’s a dish I love not: 
I cannot endure my Lady Tongue, [Exit. 





1 : 
Some scholar. This term refers to the belief then existing that 


a knowledge of Latin, which a scholar 


} 1 alone knew, w necessar 
to rise uf GP Semen gee isn. Bsa BY Sanda : 
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D. Pedro. Come, lady, come ; you have lost 
the heart of Signior Benedick. 
Beat. Indeed, my lord, he lent it me 


awhile; and I gave him use for it, a_ double interest, 
heart for his single one: marry, once before 1, @., pay- 
he won it of me with false dice. therefore your ment for 


| the use of 


grace may. well say I have it. : 
grace may. well say I have lost it ae Retest. 


D. Pedro. You have put him down, lady, 310 


you have putchim down, ek 
Beat. So 1 would not he should do me, my le vale 
lord, lest I should prove the mother of fools. ages 
[ have brought Count Claudio, whom you sent 
me to seek. 
D. Pedro. Why, how now, Count! where- 
tore are you sad ? 
Claud. Not sad, my lord. 
D. Pedrv. How then ? sick ? 
Claud. Neither, my lord. 320 
Beat. The count is neither sad, nor, sick, 
nor merry, nor’well; but civi/ count, civil as an Bee 
y, nor’well; but civil c ener 
orange, and something of that jealous com- 
plexion. : 
D. Pedro. VY faith, lady. I think your based fi 
blazon to be true: though, I'll be sworn, if he a? 
be so, his conceit is false. Here, Claudio, | ED 
have wooed in your name, and fair Hero is ite 
won: I have broke with her father, and_his arranged 
good will obtained : name the day of marriage, the mar: 
and God give thee joy! 330 riage 
Leon. Count, taxe of me my daughter, and 
with her my fortunes; has grace hath made posses- 
the match, and all grace say Amen to it. siolts, 
- Beat, Speak, count, ’tis your cue. 2, csteee as she 
Cluud. Silence is the perfectest herald of is my 
joy: I were but little happy, if I could say heiress 


how much. Lady, as you are mine, I am Be ’ oie 
yours: I give away myself for you and dote 340) Be er 
upon the exchange. | messenger 


Beat, SPedisashauisheseatnh, IndtitujoWigiteadhyosSangot 
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stop his mouth with a kiss, and let not him 


speak neither. 
D. Pedro. In faith, lady, you have a merry 


heart. 

Beat. Yea, my lord; I thank it, poor fool, 
it keeps on the windy side of care. My cousin 
tells hin in his ear that he is in her heart. 

Claud. And so she doth, cousin. 

Beat. Good Lod, for alla:ce! Thus 
goes every one to the world but I, and I am 
sunburnt; I may sit in a corner and cry heigh- 
ho for a husband. 

D, Pedro. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

Beat. I would rather have one of your 
father’s gefting. Hath your grace ne’er a 
brother.like you? Your father got excellent 
husbands, if a maid could come by them. 

D. Pedro. Will you have me, lady ? 

Beat. No, my lord, unless I might have 
another for working-days: your grace is too 
costly to wear every day. But, I ‘beseech 
your grace, pardon me: I was .born to speak 
all mirth and no matter. 

D. Pedro. Your silence most offends me, 
and to be merry best becomes you; for, out of 
question, you were born in a merry hour. 


~~ Beat. No, sure, my lord, my mother cried; ; 


but then there was a star danced, and under 
that was I born. Cousins, God give you joy! 
Leon. Niece, will you look to those things 
I told you of ? 
Beat. cry you mercy, uncle. By your 
grace’s pardon. [Exit. 
D. Pedro. By my troth, a pleasant-spirit lady. 
Leon. There's little of the ‘ melancholy 
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element in her, my lord: she 1s never sad but 380 


when she sleeps, and not even sad_ then ; for 
| have heard my daughter say, she hath often 


dreamed of wihappiness and waked herself with |misery, 

laughing. misfor- 
D. Pedro. She cannot endure to hear tell Bi 

of a husband. 
Leon. ©, by no mean?: she mocks all her 

wooers out of suit. courtship 
D. Pedro. She were an excellent wife for 

Benedick. 39() 


Leon. © Lord, my lord, if they were but a 
week married, they would talk themselves 
mad. : 

D. Pedro. County Claudio, when mean 
you to go to church 

Claud. To-morrow, my locd: time goes o” 
crutches till love have all his rifes. 

Leon. Not till Monday, my dear son, which 
is hence a just seven-night; and a time too 


i. e., Co gee 
married 
slowly 
ceremo- 
mes 
correspond 


brief, too, to have all things answer my 400] to my 


mind. Z 

D. Pedro. Come, you shake the head at so 
long a breathing : but, I warrant thee, Claudio, 
the time shall not go dully by us. I will in the 
interim undertake one of Hercules’ labours ; 
which is, to bring Signior Benedick and the 
Lady Beatrice into a mountain of affection the 
one with the other. I would fain have it a 
match, and I duubt no‘ but to fashion it, if 
you three will but minister such assistance as I 
shall give you direction. 

Leon. My lord, I am for you, though it 
cost me ten nights’ watchings. 

Claud. And I, my lord. het! 

D. Pedro. And you too, gentle Hero? 

Hero, I will do any modest office, my lord, 
to help my cousin to a good husband. 

D. Pedro. And Benedick is not the un- 


j- 


hopefulleGto Kassburrbsdath Ist Wigitzod BY Sc gotri 


‘can I praise him; he is of a noble strain, 0 
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ees: tee te a ena ne a aa a | teste 
approved valour and confirmed honesty I will | tested, 

° | tricd 
teach you how to humour your cousin, that she 
fall in love with Benedick; and I, with your 
two helps, will so practise on Benedick that, in cojitrive 
despite of his quick wit and his queasy stomach, 
he shall fall in love with Beatrice. If we fastidious, 
can do this, Cupid is no longer an archer: délicate 


his glory shall be ours, for we are the only 

love-gods. Go in with me, and I will tell 

you my drift. [Exeunt. 430 intention, 
MCCMING 


SCENE II. The same. 


Enter DON JOHN and BORACHIO, 


D. John. It is so; the Count Claudio shall 
marry the daughter of Leonato. oy 

Bora. Yea, my lord; but I can cross it. \wrg 

D. John. Any bar, any cross, any inipedi- 


ment will be medicinable to me: I am sick in foaueets 
displeasure tO. him, and whatsoever comes oe ag 
athwart his! ieee ranges evenly with mine. eer 
How canst thofxcross this marriage ? Bauall ) 

Bora, Not honestly. my lord; but so co- lit ate 
vertly that no dishonesty shall appear in me. 10 | parallel to 

D. John. Show me briefly how. secretly 

Bora. I think I told your lordship a year 
since, how much I am in favour of Margaret ago 
the waiting gentlewoman to Hero. ee | 

D. John. 1 remember. 

Bora. Ican, at any wnseasonable instant ‘moment 
of the night, appoint her to look out at her whatever 
lady’s chamber.window. |direct 

D. John. What life is in that, to be the festnyct 


death of his marriage ? 20 
Bora. The poison of that lies in you to : 
temper. Gogcou Hastie Resizaosh Institste Inistead-by sou 


ee eng oa 


aera 
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spare not to tell him that he hath wronged 
his honour in marrying the renowned Claudio 
__whose estimation do you mightily hold up— 
to a contaminated stale, such a one as Hero. 


D. Jonh. What proof shall I make of that ? 
Pora. Proof enougn to misuse the prince, 


to vex Claudio, to undo Hero, and kill Leonato. 
Look you for any other issue + 


D. John. Only to despite them, 1 will en- 


deavour any thing. 


ig ae 
Bora. Go, then; find mea meet hour to 


draw Don Pedro and the Count Claudio alone : 
tell them that you know that Hero loves me; 
intend a kind of zeal both to the prince and 
Claudio, as,—in love of your brother's 
honour, who hath made this match, and his 
friend’s reputation, who is thus like to be 
cozened with the semblance of a maid,—that 
you have discovered this. They will scarcely 
believe this without fria/: offer them tm- 
stances ; which shall bear no less likelihood 
than to see meat hec chamber. window, hear 
me call Margaret Hero, hear Margaret term me 
Claudio; and bring them to see this the very 
night before the intended wedding,—for in 
the meantime I will so fashion the matter that 
Hero shall be absent,—and there shall appear 
such seeming truth of Hero's disloyalty that 
jealousy shall be called assurance and all the 
preparation overthrown. 


D. John. Grow this to what adverse issue 
it can, I will put it in practice. Be cunning 


in the working this, and thy fee is a thousand 
ducats. 


Bora. Be you constant in the accusation, 
and my cunning shall not shame me. 


D. John. J will presently go learn their day 
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ScENE III. Lxonavro’s orchard. 
Enter BENEDICK. 
Bene. Boy! 
Inter Boy. 


Boy. Signior ? 

Bene. In my chamber-window lies a book 
bring it hither to me in the orchard. 

Boy. 1am here already, sir. 

Bene. 1 know that; but I would have thee 
hence, and here again. |[Ewit Boy.| 1 do 
much wonder that one man, seeing how much 
another man isa fool when he dedicates his 
behaviours to love, will, after he hath laughed 
at such shallow follies in others, become the 
argugnent of his own scorn by falling in love: 
and~ such a man is Claudio. I have known 
when there was no music with him but the 
drum and the fife; and now had he rather hear 
the tabor and the pipe: I have known when he 
would have walked ten mile a-foot to seea 
good armour; and now will he lie ten nights 
awake carving the fashion of a new doublet. 
He was wont to speak plain and to the purpose, 
like an honest man anda soldier ; and now 
is he turned orthography ; his words are a 
very fantastical banquet, just so many strange 
dishes, May I beso converted and see with 
these eyes? I cannot tell; I think not: I 
will not be sworn but love may transform me 
to an oyster ; but Vl take my oath on it, till 
he have made an oyster of me, he shall never 
make me such a fool. One woman is Fair, yet 
Iam well : another is wise, yet I am well; 
another virtuous, yet I am well; but till all 

_ graces be in one woman, one woman shall n 


garden 


manners, 

10] sow be- 
havicur, 
singular 

subject 


small 
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certain; wise, or /’/7 none; virtuous, or Vil lice. J will 
never cheapen her ; fair, or I'll never look on have none © 
of her 


her ; mild, or come not near me ; noble, or not 
I for an angel; of good discourse, an excellent 
musician, and her hair shall be of what colour 


Oargain for 
! 


it please God. Ha! the prince and Monsicur haere ii 
Love! 1 will hide me in the arbour. AG eee 
oe ‘ summers 

|Withdraws. laatise 


Enter DON PEDRO, CLAUDIO, and LEONATO. 
D. Pedro. Come, shall we hear this 
music ? 
Claud. Yea, my good lord. How still the 
evening Is, , 
As hush’d on purpose to grace harmony ! Lanter 
D. Pedro. See you where Benedick hath 
hid himself ? 
Claud. O, very well, my lord: the music 
ended, . 6 
We'll fit the kid-fox with a pennyworth. a trifle 
Enter BALTHASAR with Music. 
D. Pedro. Come, Balthasar, we'll hear 





that song again. 
Balth. O, good my lord, tax not so bad a Seen 

voice ; 

To slander music any more than once. disoredib, 
D. Pedro. It is the witness still of excel- | disgrace 

lency < 5U | evidence, 

To put @ strange face on his own perfection. proof 

I pray thee, sing, and let me wod no more. pretend to 
Balth. Because you talk of wooing, I will be igno- 

sing ; rant of 

Since many a wooer doth commence his suit count, £ 

To her he thinks not worthy, yet he wooes, hee ” 


Yet will he swear he loves. 





‘Noble, or not I for an angel. A noble was a coin worth 6s. 
8d. and an angel one worth 10s. Benedick means that if his ideal 
woman were not noble in character, he would not give an angel 


for her, for if he did, he would lose by the bargain, as that 
would beCtie ieistint ROSecfth MBAS Bigiee WPEGANgaE than Os. Sd, 
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30 
D. Pedro. ~~+~Now, pary thee, come: ipa : 
Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. y..°*4 ¥ 
Balth. Note this before my notes ; 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the 
nothing. 


D. Pedro. Why, these are very crotchets 

_ that he speaks ; = 60 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and nothing. \|Air. 
Bene. Now, divine air! now is his soul 


ravished | Is it not strange that sheeps’ guts delightet, 


enchant- 


should hale souls out of men’s bodies? Well, 
. if v 
a horn for my money, when all’s done. ed. j 
The Song. 
Balth. Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever, 
One foot in sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never : 
Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
, And be you blithe and bonny, 70 gay, merry | 
Converting all your sounds of woe changing, 
__Into Hey, nonny, nonny. turning 
Sing no more ditties, sing no moe, ' 
Of dumps so dull and heavy ; soe 
The fraud of men was ever so, MEO, 
Since summer first was /eavy : leafy, as 
Then sigh not so, etc.“ =. — always i't ! 
D. Pedro. By my troth, a good song. Shakes- ° 
Balth. And an ill singer, my lord. i Beans 
D, Pedro. Ha, no, no, faith; thou singest 80 

; well enough for a shift. change, 

o[, Bene. An he had been a dog that should pete 
have howled thus, they would have hanged foretold, | 
him : and I pray God his bad voice bode no re | 
mischief. I had as /ief have heard ‘the night- | willingly 








i ———— a 
The night raven. This is the same bird as “night-crow.”’ 
ee ee ha V. vi. 45: the night-crow cried, a boding luckless 
time.” Both terms are used by Shakespeare to denote the “night- } 


& 


heron,” otherwise “night-jar” and the. “bittern”.. wha« oe 
said to be the Wardisaahrus nepgeter fstiyts HBfed by BeaRgcaet® as 
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raven. come what plague could have come | 
after it. 
D. Pedro. Yea, marvy, dost thou heor, 


Balthasar? I pray thee, get some excellent 


music ; for to-morrow night we would have it at 90 
the Lady Hero’s chamber-window 
Balth. The best 1 can, my lord, 
D. Pedro. Do so: farewell. [Exit Bal- 
thasar.| Come hither, Leonato. What was 
it vou told me of to-day, that your niece 
Beatrice was in love with Signior Benekick ? 
Claud. ©, ay: stalkon, stalk on; the fowl move 
sits. I did never think that lady would have cautiously 


loved any man. 
Leon. No, nor I neither; but most won-100 


derful that she should so dote on Signior | fondly love 
Benedick, whom she hath in all outward beha- manners, 
viours seemed ever to abhor. frake appear- 
Bene. 1s't possible ?—Sits the wind in_that ance 
corner ? 
Leon. By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell faith 
what to think of it but that she lovos him ts ie 
with an eraged affection ; it is past the infinite |tntense 
of thought. pecssionate 


D. Pedro. May be she doth but counterfeit. 110! a f 
Claud. Faith, like enough. ey oe 


Leon. © God, counterfeit! There was | ne 
never counterfeit of passion came so near the feign. 
life of passion as she discovers it. ; | pretend 

D. Pedro. \Why, what effects of -passion arliiN 
shows she ? 2 | shews, 

Claud, Bait the hook well; this fish will | yeveals 
bite. F Besedick 

Leon. What effects, my lord ? She will 120 
sit you, you heard my daughter tell you how. 





Claud. She did, indeed. 

D. Pedro. How, how, I pray you? You 
amaze me: | would have | thought her spirit proof, wi- 
had been invincible against all assaults of conquer- 
affection. CC-0 Kashmir Research Institute. Digitzed by, eGangotri | able 
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Leon. 1 would have sworn it had, my lord ; 
especially against Benedick. 

Bene. Jl should think this is a gu//, but that 
the white-beared fellow speaks it; knavery 
cannot, sure, hide himself in such reverence. 

Claud. He hath ta’en the infection: hold 
it up. ; 

D. Pedro. Hath she made her affection 
known to Benedick ? 

Leon. No; and swears she never will : 
that’s her torment. 

Claud. ’Tis true, indeed; so your daughter 
says: ‘ Shall I,’ says she, ‘ that have so oft en- 
countered him with scorn, write to him that I 
love him. 

Leon. ‘This says she now when she is be- 
ginning to write to him; for she'll be up 
twenty times a night, and there will she sit in 
her smock till she have writ a sheet of paper: 
my daughter tells us all. 

Claud. Now you talk of a sheet of paper, I 
remember a pretty jest your daughter told us of, 

Leon. O, when she had _ writ it and was 
reading it over, she found Benedick and 
Beatrice between the sheet? ¢ 4) : 

Claud. That. > fe 

Leon. ©, she tore the letter into a thou- 
sand halfpence; railed at herself, that she 
should be so immeflest to write to one that 
she knew would flout her; ‘I measure him,’ 
says she, ‘ by my own spirit ; for I should flout 
him, if he writ to me; yea, though I love him, 
I should.’ (A d : 

Claud. Then down upon her knees she falls, 
weeps, sobs, beats her heart, tears her hair, 
prays, curses; ‘O sweet Benedick! God give 
me patience!’ 

Leon. She doth indeed; my daughter says 
so: and the ecstasy hath so much gverbo 
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will do a desperate outrage to herself ; it is very 
true. 

D. Pedro. It were good that Benedick 
knew of it by some other, if she will not 
discover it. r 

Claud. To what end? He would make but 
a sport of it and torment the poor lady worse. 

D. Pedro. An he should, it were an alms 
to hang him. She’s an excellent sweet lady , 
and, out of all suspicion, she is virtuous. 

Claud. And she is exceeding wise. 
D. Pedro. In every thing but in loving 
Benedick. 

Leon. O, My lord, wisdom and blood com- 
bating is so tender a body, we have ten proofs 
to one that blood hath the victory. 1 am sorry 
for her, as I have just cause, being her uncle 
and her guardian. 

D. Pedro. would she had bestowed this 
dotage on me: I would have daffed all other 
respects and made her half myself. I pray you, 
tell Benedick of it, and hear what a’ will say. 

Leon. Were it good, think you ? 

Claud. Hero thinks surely she will die ; for 
she says she will die, if he love her not, and 
she will die, ere she make her lover known, 
and she will die, if he woo her, rather than 
she will bate one breath of her accustomed 
crossness. 

D. Pedro. She doth well: if she should 
make tender of her love, ’tis very possible he'll 
scorn it; for the man, as you know all, hath 
a contemptible spirit. 

Claud. He isa very Proper man. 

D. Pedro. We hath indeeda good outward 
hapiness. 

Claud. Before God! and, in my mind, 
very wise. 

D. Pedea, , doth indeed show some 
sparks that ane few 
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Claud. And I take him to be valiant. 

D. Pedro. As Hector, I assure you: and in 210 
the managing of quarrels you may sdy he is 
wise; for either he avoids them with great 
discretion,. or undertakes them with a most 
Christian-like fear. 

Leon. If he do fear God, a’ must néces- 
sarily keep peace: if he break the peace, he 
ought to enter into a quarrel with fear and 
trembling. 

D. Pedro. And so will he do: for the man 
doth fear God, howsoever it seems not in him 220 
by some /arge-jests he will make. Well, I am 
sorry for your niece. Shall we go seek 
Benedick, and tell him of her lover ? 

Claud, Never tell him, my lord: let her 
wear it out with good counsel, 

Leon. Nay, that’s impossible ; she may wear 
her heat out first 

D. Pedro. Well, we will hear further of it 
by your daughter: let it cool the while. I-love - 
Benedick well; and I could wish he would 230 
modestly examine himself, to see how much he 
is unworthy so good a lady. 

Leon. My lord, will you walk? dinner is 
ready. 

Claud. If he do not dote on her upon this, 

I will never trust my expectation. 

D. Pedro. Let there be the same net spread 
for her; and that must your daughter and her 
gentlewomen carry. The sport will be, when 


they hold one an opinion of another's dotage, 240 


‘and no such matter; that’s the scene’ that 

would see, which will be merely a I 

dumb-show. Let us send her to call him 

in to dinner. 

s [Exeunt Don Pedro. Claudio, and Leonato. 
Bene. (Coming forward) This can be no 
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to pity the lady: it seems her affections have 
their full bent. Love me! why, it must be 


are at their 
full stretch } 


requited. 1 hear how I am censured: they 250), -d | 
say, I will bear myself proudly, if I perceive the pei, | 
: we pant F relurned 
love come from her ; they say too that she will . 
5 : oat ome Judged 

-rather die than give any sign of affection. I 
did never think to marry: I must not seem / ‘ 
proud: happy are they that hear their f 
detractions and can put them to mending. They ¢ uE 
say the lady is fair; ‘tis a truth, I can bear them > aasbraue, 

a 5 gainsay 


witness ; and virtuous ; ‘tis so, I cannot rgprove 4 


it: and wise, but for loving me: by my tfoth, it © 
is no addition to ‘her wit, nor no great argtiment 260) 


of her folly, for I will be horribly in love 


reasow for 








with her. I may chance have some odd quirks erliaps 
and remnants of wit broken on me, because I = si 
have railed so long against marriage ; but doth Futdemieitis 
not the appetite alter? a man loves the meat jested %t 
in his youth that he céfinot endure in his age. sarcastic 
Shall quips and sentences and these paper ', sayings 
bujlets of the brain awe a man from the career pithy 
of his humours No, the world must be ULGRTMS 
peopled. When I said I would die a bachelor, 270 harniless 4. 
I did not think I should live till I were married. witty 

_ Here comes Beatrice. By this day! she’sa eee) 


fair lady: I do spy some marks of love in her. 


Enter BEATRICE. 


Beat. Against my will I am sent to bid you 
come in to dinner. 


Bene. Fair Beatrice, | thank you for your 
pains. 
Peat. \ took no more pains for those thanks 


than you take pains-to thank me: if it had 
heen painful, I would not have come. 

Bene. You take pleasure then in the mes- 
sage ? 


280 
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Beat. Yea, just so much as you may take 


upon a knife’s point and choke a daw withal. 


meaning in that. D 
those thanks than you took pains to thank 


ey 





You have no stomach, Signior ; fare you well. 


Bene. Ha! ‘Against my will -I am sent to 
bid you come in, to dinner’; there’s a double 


me’; that’s as much as tu say, any pains that 
I take for you is as easy as thanks. If I do 
not'take pity of her, I am a villain; if I do not 
Jove hier, 1 am a Jew. I will go get her pic- 


i sae 


ACYMUI. 
Scene I. LEONATO’S Bardes. 
Enter’ HERO, MARGARET, and URSULA. 


Hero. Good Margaret, run thee to the par- 
lour ; 
There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing.with the prince and Claudio : 
Whisper her ear and tell her, I and Ursula 
Walk in the orchard and our whole discourse 
Is all of her; say that thou overheard’st us ; 
And bid her steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles, ripen’d by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter, like favourites, 
Made proud by princes, that advance their 
pride 
Against that power that bred it: there will she 
hide her, 
To listen our purp se. This is thy office ; 
Bear thee well in it and leave us alone. 


Meare Pas) Rake i FCO En shtul DDS dices oti 


LXU. 


presently. 


[|Exit. 


‘I took no more pains for 290, 


| Exit. | 
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Hero. Now, Ursula, when Beatrice doth 
come, 
‘As we do trace this alley up and down, 
Our talk must only be of Benedick. 
When I do name him, let it be thy part 
‘To praise him more than ever man did merit : 
My talk to thee must be how Benedick 
Is sick in love with Beatrice. Of this matter 
Is little Cupid’s crafty arrow made, 
That only wounds by hearsay. 


20 


| 
Enter BEATRICE behind. 


Now begin;, 


For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 4. .- i 


| 


Close by the ground, to hear our conferenc?- 
Urs. The pleasant’st angling is #0 see the 
fish. ; 


Z a 
Cut with her go/den oars +» silver stream, 


: Z | 

And greedily devour +ue treacherous bait : Be 

So angle we for Patrice ; who even now 

Is couched in the woodbine coverture. 30 
2 ‘ 


F-cyou not my part of the dialogue. 
Herv. Then go we near her, that her ear 
lose nothing 
OE the false sweet baitthat we lay for it. 
[Approaching the bower. 
No, truly, Ursula, she is too disdainful ; 
I know her spirits are as coy and wild 
As haggerds of the rock. 
Urs. But are you sure 
That Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely ? ¢ 
Hero. So says the ° prince and my: new- 
trothed lord. 
Urs. And did they bid you tell her of it, 
madam ? 
Hero. They did entreat me to acquaint her 
of it; 
-But I persuaded them, if they loved Bene 


40 
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To wish him wrestle with affection, 
And never to let Beatrice know-of it. 
Urs. Why did you so? Doth not the 
gentleman 
Deserve as full as fortunate a bed 
As ever Beatrice shall couch upon ? 
Hero. O god of love! { know he doth deserve 
As much as may be yielded to a man: 
But Nature never framed a woman’s heart 
_' Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice, 50 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
| Misprésing what they look on, and her wit 
Values, itself so highly that to her 
~All matter tise seems weak : she cannot love, 
‘Nor take no shapanor project of affection, 
She is so sel/'-endear? 
) Urs. Sure, | think so; 
_ And therefore certainly it were n@y ood : 
_ She knew his love, lest she make spote ct it. 
Hero, Why you speak truth. 1 “never ~zet 
saw man, yi 0) 
How. wise, how nelle, young, how rarely 
featured, }, ehwr4 okey aap? ” §0 
But she would ‘spel! him backward: if fair- 
faced. SS Sa ee 
She would swear the ygentlen.an should be her 
sister ; 





7 


If black, why, Nature, drawing of an antique, /: ce 
Made a foul blot ; if all. a lance ill-headed; “Jy he? 
<— wri 


If Jow, an agate very vilely cut ; ee 
If speaking, why a vane blown with all winds ; 
If silent, why, a block moved with none. 
So turns she every man the wrong side out 
And never gives to truth and virtue that Nant 
. . 5 ily 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth. ~~ 70 
Urs. Sure, sure, such carping~is not com- 
mendable. 
Hero. No, not to be so odd and from all 
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Tf 1 should speak, 
she would 


But who dare tell her so ? 
She would mock me into elie (O)s 
laugh me 
Out of myrelf, “ press me to death with witl 
Therefore let Benedick, like cover'd fire, 
Constime away in sighs, weds ‘e inwardly : 
It were a better death than die with mocks, 
Which is as bad as die with tickling, 
Ursl Yet tell her of if: hear what she will say. 
Hero. No; rather [ will go to Benedick 
And counsel him vo figh+ against his passionl 
And, truly, I'll devise some 
To stain my cousin with : one doth not know 
How much an ill ward may empoison liking. 


Urs. O, do not do your cousin such a wrong 
She cannot be so much without rue vadgc- 
ment— ; 


Having so ewift and excellent“a wit 
And she is prized to haye—-as to refuse — 
.So rare a gentlemaw“as Signor Benedick, 
Hero, He isthe ouly man of Italy. 
Always excepted my dear Claudio. 


Urs. 1 pay you, be not angry wit 
madam, 
Speaking mt) fancy + Signioa Benedic/7, 
Far shape, for bearing, argument and valour, 
Goes fotemost in reyort through Italy. 


me, 


Hero. Indeed, he heth an excellent good 
name. 
Urs. His excellence did earn it, ere he had it. 


When are you married, madam ! 


honest slanders” 





Press me to death. 
in law called peine forte et 
persons 
ed. The punishment consisted tn placing 


stomach and } 
The weights were graduaily increased 


* guilty or not guilty.” 


dure, which was 1 
charged with crime, who refuse to plead when so charg: 
heavy weight upon the 
chest of the prisoner, who was lying upon hls back. 
until the prisoner pleaded 
or died from the effect of the pressure 
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pleadedg@s to death. It was abolished in 1772. 
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Hero. Why, every day, to-morrew. - Come, 
goin: 

I'll show thee some aftires, and have thy 
counsel 

Whic. isthe best to furnish me to-mcrrow. 

Urs. She’s limed, J warrant you: we have 

caught her, madam. 
Hero. If it prove so, then loving goes by 





eae eli giver 
Some Cupid kills wity arrows, some with 


traps. 
[Exeunt Hero and Ursula. 
Beat. }Coming forward). \What fire is in 


mine ears? Can this be true ? 
& Stand I condemn‘a. for pride and scorn so 
: much ? if 
Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu! 


No glory lives behind he back of-guch. - 110 


And, Benedick, love on; 1 will requité thee, \ 


Taming my wild he:r: te th: loving hand >=" 


If thou dost love, ni kindaess shall incite 
thee 
To bind our loves up in ah ly band; 
For others say thon dost deserve, and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. |Bxit. 


| SCENE II. A roo-n in LEONATO’S house. 


Enter Don PEDRO, CLAUDIO, BENEDICK, 
LEONATO. - 


D. Pedro. 1 do but stay 
be consummate, and_ then g 
gon. 

Claud. Vl bring you thither, 
you'll vouchsafe me. 

D. Pedro. Nay that 


till, your mutiage 
oI towards Arra- 


my lord, if 


and | 


dresses, 
robes 
jarray, 
| equip 
caught, 
| ensnared 
as by 
birdlime 
chance 
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soil in the new gloss of your marriage as to tarnish, 
show a child his new coat and forbid him to stain 
wear it. I will only be bold with Benedick for |freshness 


his company ; for, from the crown of his head 10 | 
to the sole of his foot, he is all mirth: he hath | 
twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bow-string and the 


little hangman dare not shoot at him; he hath |\nague, 
a heart as sound as a_ bell and his tongue is the rascal 
clapper, for what his heart thinks his tongue ie., Cupid 
speaks. 
Fene. Gallants, | am not as I have been. | 
Leon. So say 1: methinks you are sadder. \it seems to | 
Claud | hope he be in love. me 
D. Pedro. Hang it, truant! there’s no true 20 ! 
dr.p of blood in him, to be truly touched with \lacks, 
love: if he be sad, he wants money. needs ; 
Bene. 1 have the toothache. not as 
D. Pedro. Draw it. OC ee. 
" desire 


Bene. Hang it! : 

Claud. You must hang it first, and draw it 
afterwards. 

D. Pedro. What, sigh for the toothache ? 

Loon. Where is but a humour or a worm. 

Pene. Well, every one can master a grief 30 
but he that has it. 

Claud. Yet say I, he is in love. 

D. Pedro. There is no appearance of fancy. 
in him, unless it be a fancy that he hath to . 
strange disguises ; as, to be a Dutchman to-day, 
a Frenchman to-morrow, or in the shape of two 
countries at once, as, a German from the waist 
downwards, all slops, and a Spaniard from the : 
hip upward, no doublet. Unless he have a fancy Wrge wide 
to this foolery, as it appears he hath, he is no 40 eausers 
fool for fancy, as you would have atte Coah 
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Coes 5 
wishes 


| 





| 
{ 
| 
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: a - woril 
it appear he is. Henests 
Claud. -If he be not in love with some the cloak 
woman, there is no believing old signs: a’ foretell, 
brushes his hat o’ mornings: what should that foreshew 
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Db: Pedro. Hath any man seen him at the 


barber’s ? 

Claud. No, but the barber’s man hath been 
seen with him, 
cheek hath already stuffed tennis-bails. 

Leon. Indeed, he looks younger than he 
did, by the loss of a beard. ; 

D. Pedro. Nay, a’ rubs himself with civet : 
can you'smell him out by that ? 

Claud. ‘That’s as much as to say, the sweet 
youth’s in love. 

D. Pedro. The greatest noe of 
melancholy. 

Claud. And when was he wont to wash his 
face ? 

"D. Pedro. Yei, or to paint himself? for the 
which, I hear what they say of him. 

Claud. Nay but, his jesting spirit; which 
is now crept into a lute-string and now governed 
by stops. 

D. Pedro. Indeed, that tells a heavy tale 
for him : conclude, conclude he is in love. 

Claud. Nay, but 1 know who loves him, 


it is his 


D. Pedro, That would I know too: 1 war-. 


rant, one that knows him not. 

Claud. Yes, and his ill conditions ; and, in 
despite of all, dies for him. 

D Pedro. She shall be buried with her 
face upwards. 

Bene. Yet is this no charm for the tooth- 
ache, Old Signior, walk aside with me: I have 
studied eight or nine wise words to speak’ to 
you, which these hobby-horses must not hear. 

[Exeunt Benedick and Leonato. 

D. Pedro. For my life, to break with him 
about Beatrice. 

Claud. °’Tisevenso Hero and Margaret 
have by this played their parts with Beatrice ; 


and the old ornament of his 5 
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Enter DON JOHN. > God sevel 

D. John. My lord and brother, - ‘ 
you! 

D. Pedro. Good den, brother. 

D. John. If your leisure served, | would 90 
speak with you. 

D. Pedro. In private? 

D. John. Eb it please you: yet Count 
Claudi» may hear; for what I would speak of 
concerns him. 

D. Pedro. WWhat’s the matter ? 

D. John |To Claudio| Means your lord- 
ship to be married to morrow ? 

D. Pedro. You know he does. | 

D. John. 1 know not that, when he knows 700, 
what I know. | 

Claud. lf there be any impediment, | pray 
you discover it. 

D. John. You may think I love you not: let | 
that appear hereafter, and aim better at me 

_by that I now will manifest. For my brother, 
“T'think he holds you well, and in dearness cf | 
heart hath holp to effect your cnsuing mar 
age ;—surely suit ill spent and labour ill | 


| 


good even- 


| ing 


hindrance, 


obstacle _ 


5 cow me 


try lo know 
me betler 
make clear 
tell you 
ie., helped 


bestowed. 110 \approach- 
D. Pedro. Why, what’s the matter? jing 
D. John. 1 came hither to tell you ; and, | 
circumstances shoriencd, for she has been too \to cud mat- 


long a talking of, the lady is disloyal.” | 


Claud. Who, Hero? 

D. John. Even she ; Leonato’s Hero, your 
Hero, every man’s Hero? 

Claud. Disloyal? 

D. John. The word is too goed to paint out 
her wickedness; I could say she were worse: 120 
think you of a worse title, and I will fit her to 
it. Wonder not till further warrant : go but 
with me to-night, you shall see her chamber- 
window entered, even the night before her 
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wed her ; but it would better fit your honour to 
change your mind. ; 
Claud. May this be so? loan 
D. Pedro. 1 will not think it. 


D. John. If you dare not trust that you see, 
confess not that you know: if you will follow 
me, I willshow you enough; and when you 


have seen more and heard more, preceed 
accordingly. ' 
Claud. If 1 see any thing to-night why I 


| should not marry her to-morrow, in the con- 
| gregation, where I should wed, there will I 
shame her. ; 

D. Pedro. And as I wooed for thee to 
obtain her, I will join with thee to disgrace 
her. 

D. John. 1 will disparage her no farther 
till you are my witnesses: bear it coldly but. 
till midnight, and let the issue show itself. 

D. Pedro. O day untowardly turned ! 

Claud. O mischief strangely thwarting ! 

D. John. O plague right well prevented | 
so will yousay when you have seen the 
sequel. 


140 


Liv 


vv 


|Exeunt. 


SCENE III. A_ street. 


Enter DOGBERRY and VERGES with the Watch. 


Dog. _ Are you good men and true ? 

Verg. Yea, or else it were pity but they” 
should suffer salvation, body and soul. 

Pog. Nay, that were a punishment too 
good for them, if they should have any alle- 
giance in them, being chosen for the prince’s 
watch. 

Verg. Well, give them their charge, neigh- 
bour Dogberry. 

Dog. First, who think you the most desart- 10 
/ess man t©4Oceshmsitaisgearch Institute. Digitzed by eGangotri 
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First Watch. Hugh Otecake, sir or George 
Seacole ; for they can write and read. 

Dog. Come hither, neighbour Seacole. God 
hath blessed you with a good name:to bea 
qwell-favoured man is the gift of fortune; but 
to write and read comes by nature. 

See. Watch. Both which, master con table, 

Dog. You have: I knew it would be your 
answer. Well, for your favour, sir, why, give 
God thanks, and make no boast of it ; .and for 
your writing and reading, let that appear when 
there is no need of such vanity You are 
thought here to be the most senseless and fit 
man for the constable of the watch ; therefore 
bear you the lantern. This is your charge : you 
shall comprehend all vagrom men ; you are to 
bid any man stand, in the prince’s name. 

Sec. Watch. How if a’ will not stand ? 

Dog. Why, then, take no note of him, but 
let him go ; and _ presently call the rest of the 
watch together and thank God you are rid of a 
knave. 

"  Verg. If he will not stand when he is 
bidden, he is none of the prince’s subjects. 

Dog. True, and they are to meddle with 
none but the prince’s subjects. You shall 
also make no noise in the streets ; for the 
watch, to babble and to talk is) most /olerable 
and not to be endured. 

Watch. We will rather sleep than ialk: we 
know what belongs to a watch. 

Dog. Why, you speak like an ancient and 
most quiet watchman ;for I cannot’ see how 
sleeping should offend : only, have a care that 
your bills be not stolen. Well, you are to call 
at all the ale-houses, and bid those that are 
drunk get them to bed. 

Watch. How if they will not ? 


Dog. Why, then, let them alone till they 
8 cco Ra 
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are sober: if they make you not then the 
better answer, you may say they are not the 
men you took them for. 

Watch. Well, sir. 

Dog, lf you mest a thief, you may suspect 
him, by virtue of your office, to be no frie 
man; and, for such kind of men, the less you 
meddle or make with them, why, the more is 60 
for your honesty. : 

Watch. If weknow him to be a thief, 
shall we not lay hands on him ? Hiieisck 

Dog. Truly, by your office, you may in virtiie af 
but I think they that touch pitch will be defiled ; | 
the most peaceable way for you, if you do take 
a thief, is to- let him show himself what he is 
and steal out of your company. | 

Verg. You have been always called a 
merciful man, partner. 70 

Dog. Truly, I would not hang a dog * by 
my will, much more a man who hath any 
honesty in him. 

Verg. If you hear a child cry in the night, 
you must call to the nurse and bid her still it. 

Watch. How if the nurse be asleep and 
will not hear us ? : 

Dog. Why, then, depart in peace, and let 
the child wake her with crying; for the ewe SO 
that will not hear her lamb when it baes will 
never answer a calf when he leats. 

Verg. ’Tis very true. 

Dog. Thisis the end of the charge :— 
you, constable, are to present the prince’s own 
person: if you meet the prince in the night, 
you may stay him. <-/%9 





honest 


less 


‘| represent 


Verg. “Nay, by’r lady, that I think a’ Ei 
anak: Lady, the 
Dog. Five shillings to one on’t, with any 90 an 

man that knows the statues, he may stay him: statues, 
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and it is an.offence to stay a man against his | 
will. 

Verg. By’r lady, I think it be so. 

Doz. Ha, ah, ha! Well, masters, good 


night: an there be any matter of weight of impor- 
chances, call up me: keep your fellows’ coun- Paice 
sels and your own; and good night. Come, 100 pjappens 
neighbour. | 


Watch. Well, masters, we hear our charge : 
let us go sit here upon the church-bench till | 
two, and then all to bed. | 

Dog. One word more, honest neighbours. | 
I pray you, watch about Signior Leonato’s : 

5 ; bustle,stir, 
door; for the wedding being there to-morrow, | Beaman 
there is a great coil to-night. Adieu: be vigi- Ve 

§ 5 Seton vigilant 
tant, I beseech you. eed — 
[Exeunt Dogberry and Verges. 


Enter BORACHIO and CONRADE. 

Bora. What, Conrade ! 110} 

Watch. |Aside| Peace! stir not. 

Bora. Conrade, I say ! 

Con. Here, man; I! am at thy elbow. 

Boa. Mass, and my elbow itched; I 
thought there would a scab follow. 

Con. I will owe thee an answer for that: 
and now forward with thy tale. 


Bora. Stand thee close, then, under this page 
pent-house, for it drizzles rain, ‘and I will, iangupront 
like a true drunkard, utter all to thee. 120 the house 

Watch. [Asid| Some treason, masters : 
yet stand close, 

Bora. Therefore know I have earned of 
Don John a thousand ducats : (Sater 

Con. Is it possible that any villany should loetl aeea 


be so dear? pj suid sod oes we Oe Ne 

TAnd T will, as real drunkards do, when drunk, tell thee all I 
know.” There is here also a reference to the meaning of his own 
name, Borachio; for borracha is in Spanish a wine-skin or bottle, 


and borra drunkard. 
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Bora. Thou shouldst rather ask if it were | | 
possible any villany should be so rich; for 
when rich villains have need of poor ones, 


poor ones may make what price they will. 130) 

Con. 1 wonder at it. 

Bora. That shows thou art unconfirmed. a 
Thou knowest that the fashion of a doublet, omeeneee 
or a hat or a cloak, is nothing to a man. eee d, 

beginner 


Con. Yes, it is apparel. ¢ ye’? 

Bora. 1 mean, the fashion. | 
Con. Yes, the fashion is the fashion, 
Bora. Tush! I may as well say the -fool’s 


Rubbish! 


the fool. But seest thou not what a deformed \mis-shapen 
thief this fashion is ? 140 i1l-favoured 
Watch. |Asid| 1 know that Deformed ; Watchman 


a’ has been a vile thief this seven year; a’ goes | 
up and down like a gentleman: I remember 


‘lakes it for 


a man’s 


his name. mba 
Bora. Didst thou nct hear somebody ? 
Con. No; ’twas the vane on the house. creaking 
Bora. Seest thou not, | say, what a deform- | of the 
ed thief this fashion is? how giddily a’ turns weather- 
about all the hot bloods between fourteen cock 
and five-and-thirty ? sometimes fashioning 150 Bay young 
them like Pharaoh’s soldiers in the reechy sae hag 
painting, sometime like god Bel’s priests in cs ae 
the old church-window, sometime like the Reeky aie 
shaven Hercules in'the smirched wormeaten recking 
tapestry, where his codpiece seems as massy still in use 
as his club ? soiled 
Con. All thisI see; and I see that the large and 
fashion wears out more apparel than the man. bulky 


But art not thou thyself giddy with the fashion 
too, that thou hast shifted out of thy tale into 160 
telling me of the fashion ? 

Bora. Not so, neither: but know that I 
have to-night wooed Margaret, the Lady 
ae gentleman, by the name of Hero: 
she leans_me out at her mistress’ cha - 
window, 68 SET "sagan RPHE Boeea 
night,—I tell this tale vilely :—I should first 
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master, planted and placed and possessed by 
my master Don John, saw afar off in the 170 
orchard this amiable encounter. 
Con. And thought they Margaret was Hero ? 
Bora. Two of them did, the prince and 
Claudio ; but the devil my master knew she 
was Margaret ; and partly by his oaths, which 
frst possessed them, partly by the dark night, 
which did deceive them, but chiefly by my 
villany; which did confirm any slander that 
Don Jofrm had made, away went Claudio en- 180 
raged ; swore he would meet her, as he was 
appointed, next morning at the temple, and 
there, before th whole congregation, shame 
her with what he saw ver night and send 
her home again without @ husband. 





First Watch. We charge you, in the 
rince’s name, stand ! oS ; 
‘ Sec. Watch. Call up thewigt 
constable. We have here recovered | 

dangerous piece of Jechery that 

known in the commonwealth. F 
First Watch. And one Defoyy 

them: I know him; a’ wears i 
Con. Masters, masters,—4 
Sece Watch. You'll beg 

formed forth, I warrant yo* 
Con. Masters,— 
First Watch. ¥ 

let us obey you t 
Bora. We? 

modity, being 
Con, Ace 










<~Come, y¥ 
“i { 
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Urs. I will, lady. 

Hero. And bid her come hither. 

Urs. Well. [Exit. 

Marg. Troth,I think your other rabato 
were better. 

Hero. No, pray thee, good Meg, I’ll wear 
this. 

Marg. By my troth, ’s not so good; and I 10 
warrant your Cousin will say so. 

Hero. My cousin’s a fool, and thou art 
another : I'll wear none but this. 

Marg. IJlike the new tire within excel- 
lently, ie the hair were a thought browner ; 
and your gown’s a most rare fashion, i faith.~ 
‘I saw the Duchess of Milan’s gown, that- Sn. 


praise So. 

Hero. O, that exceeds, they say. © | 
Marg. By my troth,’s but a aicht-e sown 2 

esper* ¢ VOVER: cloth 0’ gold, and cuts, 

~eoset-~ith pearls, down 

lies. round under- 

Sel: but for a fine, 

‘lent fashion, yours 

> 
‘wear it! for my 


» 
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Son by the..... 
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Enter BEATRICE. | 

Hero. Good morrow, COZ. 

Beat. Good morrow. sweet Hero. 

Hero. Why, how now? do you speak in the 
sick tue ? tone,stratit 

Beat. 1am out of all other tune, methinks. 

Marg. Clap’s into ‘Light 0’ love’; that let us quick 
goes without a burden; do you sign it, and Vil ly sing 
dance it. 50 |bass part, 

Beat. Ye light o’ love, with your heels! there being 
then, if your husband have stables enough, One 
you'll see he shall lack no barns. @ 22 draw . ‘ 

Marg. O illegitimate construction | 1 scorn illogical 


that with my heels. 

Beat. ‘Tis almost five o'clock, cousin ; “tis 
time you were ready. By my troth, I am ex- + 
ceeding ill: heigh-ho ! : 

Marg. For a hawk, a horse, or a husband ? 

Beat. -For the letter that begins them 60 
all, H. a : 


‘ 
‘ache’ was 





Marg. Well, an you be not turned Turk, pronounced 
there’s no more Sailing by the star. as spelt 
Beat. What means the fool, trow ? 
I wonder 


Marg. Nothing 1; but God send every one 

their heart’s desire ! 
Hero. These gloves the count sent me; 

they are an excellent perfume. eas 
Beat. \amstuffed, cousin ; I cannot smell. peg iticold 
Marg. A maid, and stuffed | there’s a goodly 70 

catching of cold. 
Beat. O, God help me! God help me! how 

long have you professed apprehension? Wit,1.e.SAr- 
Marg. Ever since you left it. Doth not castic wit 

my wit become me rarely ? admirably 
Beat. It is not seen enough, you should 

wear it in yQur cap. By my troth, Iam sick. 
Marz. Get vou sone OF ingtduta: Ridlteed KL eSangotri 
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duus Benedictus, and lay it in your heart: it 
is the only thing for a qualm. 

Hero. There thou prickest her with a 
thistle. 

Beat. Benedictus! why Benedictus? you 
have some moral in this Benedictus. 

Marg. Moral! no, by my troth, I have no 
moral meaning; I meant, plain holy-thistle. 
You may think perchance that I think you are 
in love: nay, by’r lady, lam not such a fool 
to think what I list, nor I list not to think 
what I can, nor indeed I cannot think, if I 
would think my heart out of thinking, that 
you are in love or that you will be in love 
or that you can be in love. Yet Benedick 
was such another, and now is he become a 
man: he swore he would never marry, and 
yet now, in despite of his heart, he eats his 
meat without grudging : and how you may be 
converted I know not, but methinks you look 
with your eyes as other women do. 

Beat. What pace is this that thy tongue 
‘keeps ? : 

Marg. Not a false gallop. 


Re-enter URSULA. 


Urs. Madam, withdraw; the prince, the 
count, Signior Benedick, Don John, and all 
the gallants of the town, are come to fetch 
you to church. 

Hero. ‘Help to dress me, good coz, good 
Meg, good Ursula. 


[Exeunt. 
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ScenE V. Another room in L,RONATO’S 
house. 


Enter EONATO, with DOGBERRY and VERGES. 


Leon. What would you with me, honest 
neighbour ? 

Doz. Marry, sir, | would have some con- 
fidence with you that decerns you nearly. 

Leon. Brief, I pray you; for you see it is 
a busy time with me. 

Dog. Marry, this it is, sir. 

Verg. Yes, in truth it is, sir. 

Leon. What is it, my good friends ? 

Dog. Goodman Verges, sir, speaks @ little 
off the matter : an old man, sir, and his wits 
are not so blunt as, God help, I would desire 
they were ; but, in faith, honest as the skin 
between his brows. 

Verg. Yes, I thank God I am as honest as 
any man living that is an old man and no 
honester than I. - 

Dog. Comparisons are odorous : palabras, 
neighbour Verges. 

Leon. Neighbours you are tedious. 

Dog. It pleases your worship to say SO, 
but we are the poor duke’s officers ; but, truly, 
for mine own part, if I were as tedious as a 
king, I could Gnd itin my heart to bestow it 
all on your worship. 

Leon. All thy tediousness on me, ah ? 

Dog. Yea, an "twere a thousand pound 
more than ’tis ; for I hear as good exclama- 
tion on your worship as of any man in the 


cit ; and though I be but a poor man, I am 3 


glad to hear it. 
Verg. And so am I. 
Leon. 1 would fain know what you have to 
say. 
Verg. Marry, sir, our watch to-night, ex- 
cepting your worship’s presence, ha’ ta’en 
See 


20 
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a couple of as arrant knaves as any in 
Messina. a 

Dog. A good old man, sir ; he will be talk 
ing : as they” say, when the age is in, the wit 40 
is out : God help us ! it is a world xo see. Well 
said,’ faith, neighbour Verges: well, God’s 
a good man; an two men ride of a horse, one 
must ride behind. An honest soul, i’ faith, 
sir ; by my troth he is, as ever broke bread ; but 
God is to be worshipped; all men are not 
alike ; alas, good neighbour ! 

Leon. Indeed, neighbour, he comes too 
short of you. 

Dog. Gifts that God gives. 50 

Leon. I must leave you. 

Dog. One word, sir : our watch, sir, have 
indeed comprehended two aspicixus persons, 
and we would have them this morning ex- 
amined before your worship. 

Leon. Take their exanination yourself and 
bring itme: I am now in great haste, as it 
may: appear unto you. 

Dog. It shall be suffigance. 

Leon. ‘Drink some wine ere you go : fare 60 
you well. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, they stay for you to give 
your daughter to her husband. 

Leon. I'll wait upon them : I am ready. 

[Exeunt Leonato and Messenger. 

Dog. No, good partner, go, get you to 
Francis Seacole ; bid him bring his pen and 
inkhorn to the gaol : we are now to examina- 
tion these men. : 

Verg. And we must do it wisely. 

Dog. We willspare for no wit, I warrant 70 
you : here’s that‘ shall drive some of them to 
a non-come : only get the learned writer to set 
down our ‘excommunication and meet me at 
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ACT IV. Ne: 
ScENE I. A church. At In 


Aro 7 

Enter DON PEDRO, DON JOHN, L,EONATO, Jace suet 
FRIAR FRANCIS, CLAUDIO, BENEDICK, 3 
Himro, BEATRICE, and attendants. 4 


Leon. Come, Friar Francis, be brief ; only Dee, 
to the plain form of marriage, and you shall 
recount their particular duties afterwards. 

Friar. You come hither, my lord, to marry 
this lady. 

Claud. No. yore 

Leon. To be married to her: Friar, you me HEA | 
come to marry her. : | 

Friar. Lady, you come hither to be married 


to this count. % 10 
Hero. . I do. y wh et 7 .|secret 
. Friar. If either of you know any inward _ yeasot 

impediment why you should not be conjoined, joined to- - | 

I charge you, on your souls, to utter it. gether, 


Claud. Know you any, Hero ? 

Hero. None, my lord. 

Friar. ‘Know you any; count ? ‘ 

Leon. J dare make his answer, none. 

Claud. O, what men dare do! what men 20 
may do | what men daily do, not knowing what 
they do ! 

Beng. How now! interjections? Why, then, ait 
some be of laughing, as; ah, ha, he ! 

“Claud. Stand thee by, friar. Father, by 
your leave : 
Will you with free and unconstrained soul 
Give me this maid, your daughter ? po 
Leon. As freely, son, as God did give her 


ie. married 





voluntary 


me. : 
Claud. And what have I to give you back, 


whose worth, é 
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May counterpoise this rich and precious gift ? 30 balance, f 
D. Pedro.- Nothing, unless you render her Spe | 
i reir ay 
again. 
Claud. Sweet prince, you /earn me noble teach | 
thankfulness. ; al 
There, Leonato, take her back again : Set pie 
Give not this rotten orange to your friend 5. ~* 
She’s but the sign and semblance of her 
Sign) and ~sembpiances 
honour. ; 
| Behold how like a maid she blushes here ! | 
O’ what authority and show of truth igs ne 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal ! “fie corm 
Comes not that blood as modest evidence Bore s i 


To witness simple virtue? Would you not 
swear, 40 
| All you that see her, that she were a maid, 
By these exterior shows ? But she is none: 
She knows the heat of a luxurious bed 5 
Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty. 
Leon. What do you mean, my lord ? 
Claud. Not to be married, 
Not to knit my soul to an approved wanton. 


See ean 


Leon. Dear my lord, ir you, in your own 
proof, 
Have vanquish’d the resistance of her youth, 
And made defeat of her virginity, — 30 


Claud. 1 know what you would say ; if I 
have known her, 
You will say she did embrace me as a husband, 
And so extenuate the ‘forehand sin : 
No, Leonato, 
I never tempted her with word too large : 
But, as a brother to his sister, show’d 
Bashful sincerity and comely love. 
' Hero. And seem’d I ever otherwise to 
you ? Ler pisneene os 
Claud. ution thee ! Seeming ! I will write 
against it ; 
You seem to me as Dian in hivord, 50 
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But you are more intemperate in your blood unre- 
Than Venus, or those pamper’d animals strained 
That rage in savage sensuality. passion 
Hero. Is my lord well, that he doth speak 
so wide ? : far from 
Leon. Sweet prince, why speak not you ? truth 
D. Pedro. What should I speak ? , 
I stand dishonour’d, that have gone about striven 
To link my dear friend to a common stale. worthless 
Leon. Are these things spoken, or do I womal 
but dream ? 
D. John. Sir, they are spoken, and these 
things are true. 70 
Bene. This looks not like a nuptial. j..ar.te?* 
Hero. True 1'O God t= -=% 


\ Claud. Leonato, stand I here ? 

‘}s this the prince? is this the prince’s 
ra brother ? 

} Is this face Hero’s? are our eyes our own ? 
Leon. All this is so : but what of this, my 





| lord ? 
Claud. Let me but move one question to put, p10- 
your daughter ; pahoreds pose 
And, by that fatherly and kindly power 
That you have in her, bid her answer truly. 
Leon. \ charge thee do so, as thou art 
my child. . 
Hero. ©, God defend me! how am I beset! 80 - 
What iind of catechising call you this ? question- 
Claud. ‘To make you answer truly to your mg 
name. 
Hero. Is it not Hero? Who can blot that 
_ mame 
With any just reproach ? 
Claud. Marry, that can Hero; 
Hero itself can blot out Hero’s virtue. the 1ame 
What man was he talk’d with you yester- Hero 
night 


Out at your widow bewixt twelve and one? 


Jow, i a maid, answer to this. 
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Hero. I talkd with no man at that hour, | 





my lord. pies : 
4 D. Pedro. Why, then are you no maiden, 
Leonato. ohn SU 
Iam sorry you must hear; upon mine | 
honour, | : 
Myself, my brother and this grieved count Claudia 


Did see her, hear her, at that hour last night 
Talk with a ruffian at her chamber-window ; | 
Who hath indeed, most like a /iberal villain, Srec-spoken 
Confess’d the vile encounters they have had meelings 
A thousand times in secret. 
WD. in. Fie, fie! they are not to be named, 
stan" 7 hese a 
Not to be spoke of ; 
There is not chastity enough in language 100 
Without offence to utter them. Thus, pretty 
lady, 
I am sorry for thy much misgovernment. 
Claud. O Hero, what a Hero hast thou 
been, 

If half thy outward graces had been placed promptings 
About thy thoughts and counsels of thy 
heart ! 5 : 

But fare’ thee well, most foul, most fair ! { i 
farewell, ’ us err 

‘Thou pure_impiety and impious purity! O**| ’* 

‘For thee I'll lock up all the gates of love, y 








And _ on i my eyelids shall conjecture hang, seEetoe 
To turn! all beauty into thoughts of harm, 110 attractive 
And neyer shall it more be gracious, pleasing 
lel Hath no man’s dagger here a point 
for me ? [Hero swoons. 
Beat. Why, how now, cousin ! wherefore 
sink you down ? 
D. John. Come, let. us go. These things 
come thus to light, . 
Smother her spirits ip, ig 
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Bene, How doth the lady ? 
Beat. Dead, I think. Help, uncle 
Hero ! why Hero ! Uncle ! Signior Benedick ! 
Friar | : 
Leon. © Fate! take not away thy heavy 
hand. 
Death is the fairest cover for her shame 


That may be wished for. 
Hero! 120 





Beat. How now, cousin 

Friar. Have comfort, lady. 

Leon. Dost thou look up ? 

Friar. Yea, wherefore should she not ? 
. Leon. Wherefore! Why doth not every 


earthly thing 

Cry shame upon her ? Could she here deny 
‘The story that is printed in her blood ? 
| Do not live, Hero ; do not ope thine eyes : 

For, did I think thou wouldst not quickly die, 
\ Thought I thy spirits were stronger than thy 
| shames, ali 
| | Myself would, on the rearward of reproaches, 
* Strike at thy life. Grieved I, I had but one ? 1380 
‘Chid 1 for that at frugal nature’s frame ? 

t 10, one too much by thee! Why had I one 2 

“Why ever wast thou lovely in my eyes ? 

» Why had I not with charitable hand 
_ Took up a beggar’s issue at_ my gates, 

“Who smirched thus and mired with infamy, 

“I might have said ‘ No part of it is mine ; 
| This shame derives itself from unknown loins ? 
,. But mine and mine I loved and mine I praised 
». And mine that I was proud 

\ That I myself was to myself not mine, 

- Valuing of her,—why, she, O, she is fallen 

‘Into a pit of ink, that the wide sea : 

i Hath drops too few t+ wash her clean again 
‘nd salt too little which may season give 
“To her foul-tainted flesh ! 

Bene. Sir, sir, be patient. 
For my part, I am so attired in wonder, 


i 


ian 


on, mine so much 140 


take heart, 
cheer up 


blushes 


shall I 
scold 


soiled, 
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made filthy 
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i.e. proud 


of 
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Beat.. O, on my soul, my cousin is belied ! 
Bene. Lady, were you her bedfellow last 
night ? . 
Beat. No, truly not; although, until last 
night, 
I have this twelvemonth been her bedfellow. 
Leon. Confirm’d, confrm’d! O, this is 
stronger made : 
Which was before barr’d.up-with ribs of iron ! 
Would the two princes lie, and Claudio lie, 
Who loved her so, that, speaking of her foul- 


150 


ness, 
Wash’d it with tears ? Hence from her! let her Y, 
die. 
Friar. Hear mea little; for I have only 
been 


Silent so long and given way unto 
This course of fortune......... 
By noting of the lady I have mark’d _ 160 
A thousand blushing apparitions 4 9” 
To start int> her face, @ thousand innocent 
shames 
In angel whiteness beat away those blushes ; 
And in her eye there hath appear'd a fire, 
To burn the errors that these princes hold 
Against her maiden truth. Call me a fool ; 
Trust not my reading nor my observations, 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenour of my book ; trust not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 170 
If this sweet lady die not guiltless here 
Under some biting error. 
Leon. Friar, it cannot be. 
Thou seest that all the grace that she hath left 
Is that she will not add to her damnation 
A sin of perjury ; she not denies it : 
Why seek’st thou then to cover with excuse 
That which appears in proper nakedness ? 
ee Lady, what man is he you are accused 
0) f 
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Hero, They know that do accuse me; | 
know none: ee) 
If I know more of any man alive Arg HVEO 


Than that which maiden modesty doth warrent, 
Let all my sins /ack mercy | O my father, 
Prove you that any man with me conversed 
At hours wnmeet, or that I yesternight 
Maintain’d the change of words with any 
creature, 
Refuse me, hate me, torture me to death ! 
Friar. There is some strange misprision in 
the princes. 
Bene. Two of them have the very bent of 
honour ; 
And if their wisdoms be misled in this, 
The practice of it lives in John the bastard, 
Whose spirits toil in frame of villainies. 
Leon. 1 know not. If they speak but truth 
of her, 
These hands shall tear her; if they wrong her 
honour, 
The proudest of them shall well hear of it. 
Time hath not yet so dried this blood of 
mine, 
Nor age so eat up my invention, 
Nor fortune made such havoc of my means, 
f Nor my bad life reft me so much of friends, 
But they shall find, awaked in such a kind, 
“Both strength of limb and policy of mind, 
; bility in means and choice of friends, 
To quit me of them throughly. 
Friar. Pause awhile, 
“And let my counsel sway you in this case. 
_ Your daughter here the princes left for dead : 
Let her awhile be secretly kept in, 
And publish it that she is dead indeed : 
Maintain a mourning ostentation 
And on your family’s old monument 





That appertain unto a burial. 
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Leon. What shall become of this? what 


will this do ? 
Friar. Marry, this well carried shall on her 
behalf 
Change slander to remorse ; that is some good : 
But not for that dream I on this strange 
_ © course, 
But on this travail look for greater birth. 
She dying, as it must be so maintain’d, 
Upon the instant that she was accused, 
Shall be lamented, pitied and excused 
Of every hearer: for it so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it, but being lack’d and _ lost, 
Why, then we rack the value, then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was our. So will it fare with 
Claudio ; : 
When he shall hear she died wpun his words, 
The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination. 
And every lovely organ of her life : 
Shall come apparell’d in more precious habit, 
More moving-delicate and full of life, 
Into the eye and prospect of his soul, 
Than when she lived indeed; then shall he 
mourn, 
If ever love had interest in his liver, 
And wish he had not so accused her, 
No, though he thought his accusation true. 
Let this be so, and doubt not but success 
Will fashion the event in better shape 
Than I can lay it down in likelihood, 
But if all aim but this be levell’d false, 
The supposition of the lady’s death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy : 
And if it sort not well, you may conceal her, 
‘As best befits her wounded reputation, 
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Bene Signior Leonato, let the friar 
advise you : 
And though you know my inwardness and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio, 
Yet, by mine honour, I will deal in this 
As secretly and justly as your soul. 
Should with your body. 
Leon. Being that I flow in grief, 
The smallest twine may lead me. 
Friar. ’Tis well consented: presently 
away ; 
For to strange sores strangely they strain 
the cure, 
Come, lady, die to live: this wedding-day 
Perhaps is but prolong’d: have patience 
and endure. 
[Exeunt all but Benedick and Beatrice. 


Bene. Lady Beatrice, have you wept all. 


this while ? 

Beat. Yea, and | will weep a while longe. 

Bene. J will not desire that. 

Beat. You have no reason ; I do it freely. 

Bene. Surely I do believe your fair cousin 
is wronged. : 

Beat. Ah, how much might the man 
deserve of me that would right her ! 

Bene. Is there any~way to show such 
friendship ? 

Beat. A very even way, but no such 
friend. 

Bene. May a man do it ? 

Beat. It is a man’s ofhice, but not yours, 

Bene. Ido love nothing in the world so 
well as you: is not that strange ? 

Beat. As strange as the thing I know not. 
It were as possible for me to say I loved 
nothing so well as you: but believe me not; 


and yet I lie not; I confess nothing, nor 1 


deny nothing, I am sorry for my cousin. 


Bene’ BEINN" Rewrae Besituie diated Hhoeesbaot 


me. 
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Beat. Do not swear, and eat it. 
Bene. 1 will swear by it that you love me; 
and I will make him eat it that says I love not 


ou. : 

Beat. Will you not eat your word ? 

Bene. With no sauce that can be devised 
to it. I protest I love thee. ; 

Beut. Why, then, God forgive me ! 

Bene. What offence, sweet Beatrice ? 

Beat. You have stayed me in a happy- 
hour ; 1 was about to protest I loved you. 

Bene. And do it with all thy heart. 

Beat. I love you with so much of my 
heart that none is left to protest. 

Bene. Come, bid me do any thing for thee. 

Beat. Kill Claudio. 

Bene. Ha! not for the wide world. 

Beat. You kill me to deny it. Farewell. 

Bene. Tarry, sweet Beatrice. 

Beat. I am gone, though I am here : 
there isno love in you: nay, 1 pray you, let 
me go. 

Bene. Beatrice,— 

Beat. In faith, 1 will go. 

Bene. We'll be friends first. 

Beat. You dare easier be friends with me 
than fight with mine enemy. 

ene, Is Claudio thine enemy ? 

Reat. Is he not approved in the height a 
villain, that hath slandered, scorned, dis- 
honoured my kinswoman ? O that I were a 
man! What, bear her in hand until they 
come to take hands; and then, with public 
accusation, wncovered slander, unmitigated 
rancour,—O God, that I were a man ! J would 
eat-his heart in the market-place. 

Bene. Hear me, Beatrice,— 
Beat. Talk with a man out at a window ! 
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Beat. Sweet Hero | She is wronged, she is 
slandered, she is undone. 

Bene, Beat— 

Beat. Princes and 
princely testimony, 


counties | Surely, a 
a goodly count, Count 
surely! O that I 
were a man for his sake! or that I had any 
friend would be a man for my sake ! But man- 
hood is melted into courtesies, valour into 
compliment, and men are only turned into 
tongue, and tris ones too : he is now as valiant 
as Llercules that only tells a he and swears 
it. [cannot bea man with wishing, there- 
fore I will die a woman with grieving. 

Bene. Tarry, good Beatrice. 
hand, 1 love thee. 

Beat. Use it for my love some other way 
than swearing by it. 

Bene. Think you in your soul the Count 
Claudio hath wronged Hero ? 

Beat. Yea, as sure as I have a thought or 
a soul. 

Bene. 
lenge him. 
leave you. 


By this 


Enough, J am engaged; 1 will chal- 
I will kiss your hand, and so I 
By this hand, Claudio shall render 
mea dear account, As you hear of me, so 
think of me. Go, comfort your cousin: I 
must say she is dead : and so, farewell. 

2 : |Exeunt. 
ScENE II. A prison. 


Enter DOGBERRY, VERGES, and Sexton, on 
gowns; and. the Watch, with CONRADE and 
BORACHIO. 

’ Dog. 
Verg. 
sexton. : 
Sex. Which be the matlefactors ? ¢& 
Do Marrs. thot am I and my partner. 
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66 ACT IV. Much Ado About Nothing. sc. 1. 
7h Verg. Nay, that’s certain ; we have the ? 








eae to examine. 
sr: But which are the offenders that are 
to be examined ? let them come before master 


constable. 10 | 
Dog. Yea, marry, let them come before 
me. What is your name, friend ? 
Bora. Borachio. : 
Dog. Pray, write down, Borachio. Yours, | 
sirrah ? 
Con. I ama gentleman, sir, and my name | 
is Conrade. | 


_ Dog. Write down, master gentleman 
Conrade. Masters, do you serve God? | 

aoe } Yea, sir we hope. . ae | 

Dog. Write. down, taat they hope they 
serve God: and write God first; for | torbid 
God defend but God should go before such gorerd 
villains! Masters, it is proved already that | 
you are little better than false knaves ; and 
it will go near to be thought so shortly. How | 
answer you for yourselves ? 


Con. Marry, sir, we say we are none. wonder- 
Dog. A marvellous witty fellow, I assure fully 
you ; but I will go about with him. Come you 30 |get round, 
‘hither, si rah ;a word in your ear: sir, I say ie., Crr- 
to you, it is thought you are false knaves. cumvent 


Bora. Sir, I say to you we are none. 

Dog. Well, stand aside. ’Fore God, they 

are both in a tale. Have you writ down, tell the 
that they are none ? same story 
hy Sex. Master constable, you go not the 
‘way to examine: you must call forth the 
“watch that are their accusers. 7" |readiest, 

Dog. Yea, marry, that’s the eftest way. Let 40 | bute 
the watch come forth. Masters, I charge panes = ee 
you in the prince’s name, accuse these men. aie ee Red 
First Watch. .This man said, sir, that ee ie 


Don John, the prince’s brother, was a villain. clever 
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comb. Come, bind them. Thou naughty 
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Dog. Write down Prince John a villain. 
Why, this is flat perjury, to call a prince’s downright 
brother villain. treason 

Bora. Master constable,— 

Dog. Pray thee, fellow, peace: I do not 50 
like thy look, I promise thee. 

Sex. What heard you him say else ? 

Sec. Watch. Marry, that he had_ received 
a thousand ducats of Don John for accusing 
the Lady Hero wrongfilly. 

Dog. Flat burglary as ever was com- 
mitted. 

Verg. Yea, by mass, that itis. 

Sex. What else, fellow ? 

First Watch. And that Count Claudio did 60 
mean, upon his words, to disgrace Hero 
before the whole assembly, and not marry 
her. 

Dog. O villain | thou wilt be condemned 
into everlasting redemption for this. condemna- 
Sex. What else ? tom 

Watch. ‘This is all. 

Sex. And this is more, masters, than you 
can deny. Prince John is this morning 
secretly stolen away ; Hero was in this manner 70 
accused, in this very manner refused, and | ie. by 
upon the grief of this suddenly died. Master Claudio 
constable, let these men be bound, and 
brought to Leonato’s : I will go before and 
show him their examination. [Exit. 

Dog. Come, let them be opinioned. handcuffed 

Verg. Let them be in the hands— pinioned 

Con. Off, coxcomb ! 

Dog. God’s my lie, where’s the sexton ? 
let him write down the prince’s officer cox- 80 


assure 


conspiracy 





good. for 
| nothing 
varlet | qo rogue, 


‘av.| you are. an, ass, you are an = 
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Dog. Dost thou not suspect my place ? sacral A; 
dost thou not suspect my years? O that he se aes 
were here to write me down an ass! But, 4 pe 
masters, remember that Iam an ass ; though. & 
it be not written down, yet forget not that 
I am an_= ass. No, thou villain, thou 90R0 - 
art full of piety, as shall be proved penptety 
upon thee by good witness. I am a 
wise fellow, and, which is more, an officer, 
and, which is more, a householder, and, 
which is more, as pretty a piece of flesh as any ‘fine a nian 
isin Messina, and one that knows the law, 


| 6 
go to ; and a rich fellow enough, go to; and a jie , you 
fellow that hath had losses, and one that | know, 
hath two gowns and every thing handsome let me 
about him. Bring him away. O that 1 had 100, tell you 
been writ down an ass ! [Exeunt. 
ACT V. 


Scene I. Before LEONATO’S house. 
Enter LRonato and ANTONIO. 


Ant. If you go on thus, you will kill 
yourself ; | 
And ‘tis not wisdom thus to second grief help, assist 
Leon. I pray thee, cease thy counsel, 
Which falls into mine ears as profitless 
As water in a sieve : give not me counsel ; 
Nor let no comforter delight mine-ear 
But such a one whose wrongs do suit with 


a ae, ep oles 
Bring me a father that so loved his child, punk" eis 
Whose joy of her iz overwhelm’d like mine, lin her 
And bid him speak of patience ; 10 | 
Measure his woe the length and breadth of 

mine 





And let it answer every strain for strain, 


pang 
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As thus for thus and such a grief for such, 

In every lineament, branch, shape, and form : 

If such a one will smile and stroke his beard, 

Bid sorrow wag, cry, ‘hem!’ when he should 
groan, 

Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune 
drunk 

With candle-wasters ; bring him yet to me, 

And I of him will gather patience. 

3ut there is no such man: for, brother, 
men 

Can counsel and speak comfort to that grief 

Which they themselves not feel ; but, tasting it, ~ 

Their counsel turns to passion, which before «~~ 

Would give preceptial medicine to range, 

Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 

Charm ache with air and agony with words : 

No, no; ’tis all men’s office to speak patience 

To those that wring under the load of sorrow, 


feature 


bookworms 
however 


ye 

strong 
emotion 
moral pre- 
cepts, wise 
proverbs 
See I, tit. 
10. 


But no man’s virtue nor sufficigncy wasted 
To be so moral when he shall endure 30 | breath 
The like himself. Therefore give me no writhe 
counsel : ability 
My griefs cry louder than advertisement. full us iS 
Ant. Therein do men from children nothing MmOnaiaats 
dient . counsel 
Leon. I pray thee, peace. 1 will be flesh SS 
and blood; ye 
For there was never yet philosopher Quwe om 
That could endure the toothache patiently,* ’ 4 |he . 
However they have writ the style of gods.“ eee 
And made a push at chance and sufferance. cugerihe 


Ant. Yet bend not all the harm upon 
vourseif ; 
Make those that do offend you suffer too. 
Leon. There thou speak’st reason: nay, I 
will do so. 
My soul doth tell me Hero is belied ; 


40 





And_ that. shall Claudio know; so shall the 
prince? Kashmir Research Institute. Digitzed by eGangotri 
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And all of them that thus dishonour her. : 
Ant. Here comes the prince and Claudio 
hastily. 
Enter DoN PEDRO and CLAUDIO. 
D. Pedro. Good den, good den, 


Claud. Good day to both of you. 

Leon. « Hear you, my lords, 

D. Pedro. We have some haste, 
Leonato. 


Leon. Some haste, my lord! well, fare you 
well, my lord : 
Are you so hasty now ? well, «ail is one. 
D. Pedro. Nay, do not quarrel with us, 
ood old man. 


50 


| 

| | 
\ 
janxious to 

| get away 

Tis all the | 





Ant. If he could right himself with quarrel- | same to me 
ing, 

Some Hote would lie low. | 
Claud. Who wrongs him ? | | 
Leon. Marry, thou dost wrong me; thou | 

dissembler thou :— hypocrite | 

Nay, never lay thy hand upon the sword ; one SG 

I fear thee not. pretends 
Claud. Marry, beshrew my hand, ; 

If it should give your age such cause of fear : ae 

In ee hand meant nothing to my confound 
Leon.. Tush, tush, man; never ffeer 

jest at me: Goes a 
I speak not like a dofard nor a fool, . 
As under privilege of age to brag 60 ay ols 
What I have done being young, or what a 
would do 
Were I not old. Know, Claudio, to thy 
head, 
Thou hast so wrong’d mine innocent child 
and me 
That I am forced to lay my reverence by ee of 
fe ees pes age 
And, is grey hairs and bruise of many ‘| wounds of 
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71 
Do challenge thee to trial of @ man. \a duel 
I say thou hast belied mine innocent child ; 
Thy slander hath gone through and through 
her heart, 
And she lies buried with her ancestors ; . 
O, in a tomb where never scandal slept, 70 
Save this of hers, jramed by thy villany ! contrived, 
Claud. My villany ? planned 
Leon. Thine, Claudio; thine, I say. 
D. Pedro. You say not right, old man. 
Leon. My lord, my lord, 
I'll prove it on his body, if he dare, 
Despite his mice fence and his active prac- skill in 
tice, fencing 
His May of youth and bloom of lustihood. youthful 
Claud. Away | I will not have to do with SIA 





you, 
Leon. Canst thou so daff me? Thou hast 
kill’d my child : 
If thou kill’st me, boy, thou shalt kill a man. 
Ant. He shall kill two of us, and men in- 
deed : 80 
But that’s no matter ; let him kill one first ; 
Win me and wear me; let him answer me. 
Come, follow me, bov ; come, sir boy, come, 
follow me : : 
Sir boy, I'll whip you from your foining. 
fence ; 
Nay, as I ama gentleman, I will. 
Leon. Brother,— 





Ant. Content yourself. God knows I loved 
my niece ; 
And she is dead, slander’'d to death by vil- 
lains, 


That dare as well answer a man indeed 
As I dare take a serpent by the tongue : 
Boys, apes, braggarts, Jacks, milksops ! 
Leon. 2 Brother Antony,— 90 
Ant. BolsksownirdQnbsrk Vhat, man! I 
* know them, yea, Sarna Digitzed by eGangot 
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And what they weigh, even. to the utmost 
scruple,— E 

Scambling, out-facing, fashion-monging boys, 

That lie and cog and flout, deprave and 
slander, 

Go anticly, show outward hideousness, 


— 


———EEEEE , 


i 


scrambling 
disorderly 
bold-look- 
ing, brazen 





+ \And speak on half a dozen dangerous words, ate 
: 5 ci A Gia) Ly oe opt 
‘How ae pieht hurt their enemies, if they on Sad 
: urst ; ; G. 
(And this is all. like a 
Leon. But, brother Antony,— buffoon 
Ant. : Come, ’tis no matter. threaten- 
Do not you meddle; let me deal-in this. 100) ing 


D. Pedro. Gentlemen both, we will not 
wake your patience, jon 
My heart is sorry for your daughter's de: th: 
But, on my honour, she was charged with 
nothing ’ 
But what was true and very full of proof. 
Leon. My lord, my lord,— 


D. Pedro. Iwill not hear you. 
| Leon. No? Come, brother; away! I will be 
heard. 


Ant. And shall, or some of us will smart Sad I] 


for it. if 
c [Exeunt Leonato and Antonio. 
D. Pedro. See, see; here comes the man 
we went to seek. 


Enter BENEDICK. 


Claud. Now, signior, what news ? 

Bene. Good day, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Welcome, signior. you are 
almost come to part almost a fray. 

Claud. We had like to have had our two 
noses snapped off with two old men without 
teeth. ; : 


D. Pedro. \eonato and hi 
is brother. dW Bat ngotr 
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Claud. God bless me from a challenge ! 

Bene. [Aside to Claudio] You are a vil- 
lain; I jest not: I will make it good how you 
dare, with what you dare, and when you 
Gate. Do me right, or I will protest your 
Cowardice. You have killed a sweet lady, 
and her death shall fall heavy on you. Let 
me hear from you. 


Claudéc-o Waehnil ReidaraeristibiG Dif Ged byBEIMgotri 


have good cheer. 
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thinkest thou? Had we fought, I doubt we think 
should have been too young for them. 

Bene. Ina false quarrel there is no true unjust 
favour. I came toseek you both. 
Claud. We have been’ up and down to 
seek thee; for we are high-proof melancholy 120) jy the high- 
and would fain have it beaten away. Wilt | est degree 
thou use thy wit ? | sad © 
Bene. It is in my scabbard: shall I draw it. | willingly 
D. Pedro. Dost thou wear thy wit by thy 
side ? 
Claud. Never any, did so, though very 
many have been beside their wit. I will bid 
thee draw, as we do the minstrels; draw, to 
pleasure us. 130 
D. Pedro. As Iam a honest man, he looks 
pale. Art thou sick, or angry ? 
Claud. What, courage man! What though 
care killed a cat, thou hast mettle enough in a, 
thee to kill care. Spiriis 
Bene, Sir, I shall meet your wit in the bonnet 
charge at 
career, an you charge it against me. I pray full tilt 
, yeu choose another subject. 
Claud. Nay, then give him another staff : lance,spear 
this last was broke cross. 140 
D. Pedro. By this light, he changes more 
and more: I think he be angry indeed. 
Claud. If he be, he knows how to turn his : 
girdle. offer a 
Rene. Shall I speak a word in your ear ? challenge 


save, keep 





150| accept my =) 
A 


challenge 


satisfaction 
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D. Pedro. What, a feast, a feast ? 

Claud. V faith, I thank him; he hath bid 
me toa calf’s head and a capon; the which 
if I do not carve most curiously, say My 
knife’s naught. Shall I not finda woodcock too? 

Bene. Sir, your wit ambles well : it goes 
easily. ; i 
D. Pedro. Vil tell thee how Beatrice 
praised thy wit the other day. I sail, thou 
hadst a fine wit: ‘True,’ said she, ‘a fine 
little one. ‘No, said I, ‘a great wit’: 
‘Right,’ says she, ‘a great gross one.’ ‘Nay,’ 
said I, ‘a good wit’: ‘Just, said she, ‘it 
hurst nobody.’ ‘Nay,’ said i, ‘the gentleman 
is’ wise’: ‘Certain, said she, ‘a wise gentle: 
man. ‘Nay,’ said I, ‘he hath the tongues ’: 
‘That ‘I believe,’ said she, ‘for he swore a 
thing to me on Monday night, which he for- 
swore on Tuesday morning; there’s a double 
tongue ; there’s two tougues. Thus did she, an 


hour together, trans-shape thy particular . 


virtues: yet at last she concluded with, a sigh, 
thou wast the properest man in Italy. 

Claud. For the which she wept heartily 
and she said she cared not. 

D. Pedro. Yea, that she did: but yet, for 
all that, an if she did not hate him deadly, 
she would love him dearly: the old man’s 
daughter told us all. 

Claud. All, all; and, moreover, God saw 
him when he was hid in the garden. 

D. Pedro. But when shall we set the 
savage bull’s horns on the sensible Benedick’s 
head? ies. gee amen 

Claud. Yea, and text underneath, ‘Here 
dwells Benedick the married man’ ? 

Bene. ‘Fare you well, boy: you know my 
mind. I will leave you now to your gossip- 
like humour: you break jests as braggarts 


| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


skilfully 
good for 


60) nothing 


proceeds 
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most hand- 
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hurt not. My lord, for your many courtesies 
Ithink you: I must discontinue your com- 
pany: your brother the bastard is fled from ~ 
Messina: you have among you killed a 200 
sweet and innocent lady. For my Lord Lack- 
beard there, he and I shall meet: and, till 
‘then, peace be with him [Exit 

D. Pedro. He isin earnest. 

Ciaud. In most profound earnest; and,_ 
I'll warrant you, for the love of Beatrice. 

D. Pedro. And hath challenged thee. 

Claud. Most sincerely. : 

D. Pedro. ‘What a pretty ‘thing man is 
when he goes in his doublet and hose and 210 harbie § olvesied a 
leaves off his wit ! 

Claud. He is then a giant to an ape; but 
then is an ape a doctor to such a man. 

D. Pedro. But, soft you, let me be’: hod! stop i 
pluck up, my heart, and be sad. Did he not serious 
say, my brother was fled ? 








ie.,Claudio 
who was 
beardless 








Enter DOGBERRY, VERGES, and the Watch, 
with CONRADE and BORACHIO. 





Dog. Come, you, sir: if justice cannot 
tame you, she shall ne’er weigh more reasons 
in her balance: nay, an you be a cursing hypo- 





crite ance, you must be looked to. 220\ at any time 
D. Pedro. How now ? two of my brother’s 
men bound ! Borachio one ! 
Claud Hearken after their offence, my pay atten- 
lord. tion to 


‘D. Pedro. Officers, what offence have 
these men done ? ‘ 
Dog. Marry, sir, they have committed 








" How stupid a man shows himself when he covers his body. with 
clothes and leaves his mind bare of understanding. 
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false report ; moreover they have spoken un- 





truths; secondarily they are slanders; sixth | perjury 
and lastly, they have belied a lady ; thirdly, 230 secondly 
they have verified unjust things; and, to con- pee 
clude, they are lying knaves. estifie. 
D. Pedro. First, 1 ask thee what they 
have done; thirdly, I ask thee what's 
their offence; sixthly and lastly, why they 
are committed; and, to conclude, what you \ | [ese 
lay to their charge. ‘4 
Claud. Rightly reasoned, and in his own | stated 
I. division; and, by my troth, there’s one _mean- arrange: 


ing wells ited ; 240, ment 
D. ar. Who have you offended, | 
masters, that you are thus bound to your 
answer ? this learned constable is too cumming 
to be understood: what’s your offence ? 

Bora. Sweet prince, let me go no farther 
_ to mine answer: do you hear me, and let this 
count kill me. I have deceived even your 
very eyes: what your wisdoms could not dis- 
cover, these shallow fools have brought to 
light ; who in the night overheard me confess- 
ing to this man how Don John your brother Nef 
incensed me to slander the Lady Hero, how | trctted, 


knowing 


bd 
Ur 
o 


you were brought into the orchard and saw eeivamiad 
me court Margaret in Hero’s garments, how 

you disgraced her, when you should marry 

her: my villany they have upon record ; which 

I had rather seal with my death than repeat confirm, 
over tomy shame. The lady is dead upon ratify 
mine and my master’s false accusation; and, PUR COUSE = 


briefly, I desire nothing but the reward of a 260 gence, of 
villain. 
D. Pedro. Runs not this speach like iron @ sword: 
through your blood + | cue 
Claud, 1 have drunk poison whiles he | 
utter’d it. 
D. Pedro. But did my brother set thee | 


on to this ? | 
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- Bora. Yea, and paid me richly for the perforne- 
practice of it. ance 


D. Pedro. He is composed and framed of 
treachery : 
And fled he is upon this villany. 
Claud. Sweet Hero! now thy image doth 
appear ; 
In the rare semblance that I loved it fist. 
Dog. Come, bring away the plaintiffs ; by 
this time our sexton hath reformed Signior 
Leonato of the matter: and, masters, do not 
forget to specify, when time and place shall 
serve, that I am an ass, 
Verg. Here, here comes master Signior 
Leonato, and the sexton too. 


Re-enter 1,EONATO and ANTONLO, with the 
SEXTON. 


Leon. Which is the villain ? let me see his 


eyes, 
That, cue I note another man like him, 
I may avoid him: which of these is he ? 
Bora. Ifyou would know your wronger, 
look on me. 
Leon. Art thou the slave that with thy 
breath hast kill’d 
Mine innocent child ? 


Bora. Yea, even I alone. 
Leon. No, not so, villain ; thou beliest thy- 
self : 


Here stand a pair of hgnonrable men ; 


.\ A third is fled, that had a hand in it. 


\J thank you, princes, for my daughter's 
\ death : 

Record it with your high and worthy deeds: 
Twas bravely done, if you bethink you of it. 


270\ culprits 
informed 


teslify 


slanderous 
words 





remember 
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Yet I] must speak. Choose your revenge your- 
self ; unisl 
. 2 { Sil- 
Impose me to what penance yout invention ge 
: ioe, 
Can lay upon my sin yet sinn’d I not Diagn 
But in mistaking. - | tion 
D. Pedro. But my soul, nor 1: | making a 
And yet, to satisfy this good old man, i nistace 
I would bend under any heavy weight lpoow down 
That he’ll enjoin me to. ; ipunish- 
Leon. I cannot bid you my daughter live ; | ment 


That were impossible: but, I pray you both, | 
| plainly tell 


Possess the people in Messina here 

How innocent she died ; and if your love 300 

Can labour aught in sad invention, 

Hang her an epitaph upon er tomb 

And sing it to her bones, sing it to-night ; 

To-morrow morning come you to my house, 

And since you could not be my son-in-law, | 

Be yet my nephew: my brother hath a | 
i} 
| 


'work for 

| poetic skill_. 
\verses hung 
\upon tombs 


daughter, 
Almost the copy of my child that’s dead, 
1And she alone is heir to both of us: 
Give her the right you should have given her 

cousin, 
And so dies my revenge. 

Claud. O noble sir, 310) 

Your over-kindness doth wring tears from me ! | 
Ido em>race your offer; and dispose 


For henceforth of poor Claudio. jdo what 
Leon. . To-morrow then | will expect y ow wall 
con. expect your eoikhi 
_ coming ; 

pet I take my leave. This naughty good-for- 

ee nothing 





‘Shall face to face be brought to Margaret, 





1 She alone is heir. This is either an oversight of Shakespeare 
in forgetting that Antonio had a son, as stated in I. ii, 1., where 
Leonato says, “Where is my cousin, your son,” or else this son 
had died after the play began, so that consequently his daughter 
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Who I believe was pack'd in all this wrong. 
Hived to it by your brother. 

Bora. No, by my soul, she was not. 

Nor knew not what she did when — she 
spoke to me, | 

But always hath been just and virtuous 

In any thing that I do know by her. 

Dog. Moreover, sir, which indeed is not 
under white and black, this plaintiff here, 
the offender, did call me ass: I beseech you, 
let it be remembered in his punishment. And 
also, the watch heard them talk of one De- 
formed: they say he wears a key in his ear 
and a lock hanging by it, and borrows money 
in Ged’s name, the which he hath used so 
long and never paid that now men grow hard- 
hearted and will lend nothing for God's sake: 
pray. you, examine him upon that point. 

Leon. 1 thank thee for thy care and 

honest pains. 

Dog. Your worship speaks like a most 
thankful and reverend youth ; and I praise 
God for you. 

Leon. There’s for thy pains, 

Dog. God save the foundation ! 


330 


Leon. Go, I discharge thee of thy prisoner, 340 


and I thank thee. d 

Dog. J leave an arrant knave with your 
worship; which I beseech your worship to 
correct yourself, for the example of others. 
God keep your worship! I wish your worship 
well; God restore you to health! | humbly 
give yowleave to depart; and if a merry meet- 
ing may'be wished, God prohibit it! Come, 
neighbour. 


Leon. Until to-morrow morning, lords, 
farewell. 


Ant. BGkeKashiminRegeatee Insitute, Digitzed by eGa 
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[ Exeunt Dogberry and V erges. | 
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D. Pedro. We will not fail. 
. Claud. To-night I'll mourn with Hero. 
Leon. |To the Watch| Bring you these 
fellows on. We'll talk with Margaret. 
How her acquaintance grew with this lewd Base wile 
fellow. 
[Exeunt severally. 





Scene II. J, BONATO’S garden. 
Lf Enter BENEDICK and MARGARET, meeting. 


Bene. Pray thee, sweet Mistress Margaret, 
deserve well at my hands by helping me to 
the speech of Beatrice, fs. 

Marg. ill you then write me a sonnet In 
praise of my beauty ? 

Bene. Inso high a style, Margaret, that | 4 
no man living shall come over it; for, in most | Jb 
comely truth, thou deservest it. 

Marg. To have no man come OVEr me! | 
why, shall I always keep below stairs ? 10 

Bene. Thy wit is as quick as thy grey- | 
hound’s mouth ; it catches. 

Marg. And yours as blunt as the fencer’s : 
foils, which hit, but hurt not. blunted 

Bene. A most manly wit, Margaret ; it will weapons 
not hurt a woman: and so, I pray thee, call 
Beatrice: | give thee the bucklers { fu) Bhatia 

Marg. Give us the swords, we have buck- 
lers of our own. 

Bene. If you use them, Margaret, you 20 
must put in the pikes with a vice; and they 

are dangerous weapons for maids. 

Marg. Well, I will call Beatrice to you, 
who I think hath legs. 

Bene. And therefore will come. 

| Exit Margaret. 
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The god of love, 

That sits above, 

And knows me, and knows me, 
How pitiful I deserve,— 

I mean in singing; but in loving, Leander the 30 
good swimmer, Troilus the first employer of 
pandars, anda whole bookful of these guwon- | 
dam Carpet-mongers, whose names yet run 


former, @ 
Latin adv. 


smoothly in the even road of a blank verse, formerly 
why, they were never so truly turned over and 1 
over as my poor self in love. Marry, I can- jcompletely 
not show it in rhyme; I have tried: I can Berea 
find out no rhyme to ‘lady’ but ‘ baby,’ an 
innocent rhyme; for ‘scorn,’ ‘ horn, ’ a hard Tapeh 
rhyme; for ‘school,’ ‘fool,’ a babbling rhyme ; 40 cnlaie 
very omnious endings: no, I was not born Ra ate 
under @ rhyming planet, nor 1 cannot woo in Iyiit.yb. 96 
festival terms. Add. Notes - 
Enter BEATRICE. IPO, 





Sweet Beatrice, wouldst thou come when I 
called thee ? ; 

Beat. Yea, Signior, and depart when you 
bid me. 

Bene. ‘O, stay but.till then ! 

Beat. ‘Then’ is spoken; fare ‘you well 

~ now: and yet, ere I go, let me go with that I 50 ; 

came; which is, with. knowing what hath that inform - 





passed between you and ,Claudio. Be Oe for 

Bene. Only foul words: and thereupon I ine 
will kiss thee. 

Beat. Foul words is but foul wind, and E.0: 
foul wind is but foul breath, and foul breath unpleasant 
is noisome; therefore 1 will depart unkissed. ster j 

Bene. Thou hast frighted the word out of henge 
his right sense, so forcible 1s thy wit. But I its 
must tell thee plainly, Claudi> undergoes my 60) ;5 subject 
challenge; and either I must shortly hear poliesiider 





from him¢Gi0 Kashi RSSEaRH ieditulsl Bidz? WEangotri declare. 
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And, I pray thee now, tell me for which of my 
bad parts-didst thou first fall in love with me? 

Beat. For them all together; which main- 
tained so politic a state of evil that they will 
hot admit any good part to intermingle with 
them. But for which of my good parts did 
you first suffer love for me ? 

Bene. Suffer love! a good epithet! I do 
suffer love indeed, for I love thee against my 
will. 

Beat. In spite of your heart, I think ; alas, 
‘poor heart ! If you ee for my sake, I will 
spite it for yours; for I will never love that 
which my friends hates. 4 

Bene. Thou and I-are too wise to woo 
peaceably. ; 

Beat. It appears not in this confession : 
‘there’s not one wise man among twenty that 
will praise himself. 

“Bene. An old, an old instance, Beatrice, 
Ithat lived in the time of good neighbours. If 
aman do not erect in this age his own tomb 
ere he dies, he shall live no longer in monu- 
ment than the bell rings and the widow 
weeps. : : 
Beat. And how long is that, think you? 

Beat. Question : why, an hour in clamour 
wand a-quarter in rheum: therefore it is most 
vexpedierit for the wise, if Don Worm, his con- 
science; find no impediment to the contrary 
to be the trumpet of his own virtues, as I am 
to myself.’ So much for praising myself, who 
‘J. myself ‘will bear witness, is praiseworthy 
and now tell me, how doth your cousin ? 

Beat. Very. ill. 

Bene. And how do you ? 

Beat. Very ill too. 


upheld 
| prudent 


| 


70: 


9 


100 


S 


pithy say- 
| ing or 
| phrase 
_contentpt 


| 
| 


saying, cf.,- 
As Y.L.IJt. 
II, vii., 156 


-MLCIMOVY, 
memoriam 


that is the 

question, 
that is the 
point 
bell-ring- 

ing, 
tears, i.e., 
—T. 

« hilst 
the‘widow 
weeps” 
trumpeter 
am 





1 . . 
That lived at a time when men were not envious, but every 
: 2 


one gave another his due. —~Warburton, 
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Bene. Serve God, love me and mend. ° 
There will I leave you too, for here comes one 
in haste. 


Enter URSULA. 


Urs. Madam, you must come to your 
uncle. Yonder’s old coil at home: it 
is proved my Lady Hero hath been falsely 
accused, the prince and Claudio mightily 


abused: and Don John is the author of all, 


who is fled and gone. Will you come pre- 
sently ? 110 
Beat. Will you go hear this news, 
Signior ?” 
Bene. I will live in thy heart, die in thy 


lap and ba buried in thy eyes: and moreover 


I will go with thee to_thy_uncle’s. 


a {Exeunt. 
AGEN 
il A —~ 
ScENE IIT. A church. Y 


i 
Enter Don PEDRO, CLAupIo, and three or e. 


with tapers. 


Claud. Is this the monunvent of Leonato ? 
A Lord. It is, my lord. . 
Claud. (Reading out of a scrolt| 
Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies: 
Death, in gwerdon of her wrongs, 
Gives her fame which never dies. 
So the life that died with shame 


improve, 
grow better 





arare stir 

deceived, 

imposed 

upon 

a 

5 } 

) 

A <4, 
{QAO Phe te 





2 Tere 


family 
vault 


murdered, 

killed 
reward, 
recompense 
from 
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Hang thou there upon the tomb, 


Praising her when I am dumb. 10 
Now, music, sound, and sing your solemn ORG OTDS 
hymn. 
SONG. 


Pardon, goddess of the night, ; 
Those that slew thy virgin knight ; | Pe 
For the which, with songs of woe, Al Tisinis 
Round about her tomb they go. . 
Midnight, assist our moan ; 
Help us to sigh and groan, 
Heavily, heavily. 
Graves, yawn and yield your dead, 


' Till death be uttered, 20| proclaimed 
rYa Heavily, heavily. |vanquished 
pee SS — 


Claud Now, unto thy bones good night ! 
_ Yearly will I do this rite. 
“D. Pedro. Good morrow, masters; put ECOG Moni: 
).+ your torches out : ie, Oily 
i*’/The wolves have prey’d; and look, the eae! before 














b poe —gentle day, ee after 
. Before the wheels of Phoebus, round about go 
4%" Dapples the drowsy east with spots of ON le 
ee Rete re ele 
a you all, and leave us: fare you eventing 
well. variegates 
Claud. Good morrow, masters: each his E 
several way. : different 
D. Pedro. Come, let us hence, and put garments, 
uo other weeds; : 30| vow, only 
_ And then to Léonato’s we will go. used. of 
Claud. And Hymen now with luckier garments 
issue speed’s worn by & 
‘Than this for whom we render’d up this: gow 
hee. hasten us 
mournful 
[Exeunt. ceremony. 
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ScENE IV. A room in house. 

Enter LEonarTO, ANTONIO, BENEDICK, 
BEATKICE, MARGARET URSULA, FRIAR 
FRANCIS, and HERO. 

. Friar. Did 1 not tell you she was inno- 
cent ? 
Leon. So are the prince and Claudio, who 
accused her 
Upon the error that you heard debated : 
But Margaret was in some fault for this, 
Although against her will, as it appears 
In the true course of all the question. 
Ant. Well, 1am glad that all things sort 
so well. ok 
Bene. Andso am I, being else by faith 
enforced 
To call young Claudio to a reckoning for ‘it. 
Leon. Well, daughter, and you gentle- 


women all, 10 


Withdraw into a chamber by yourselves, 

And when I send for you, come hither 
mask’d. [Exeunt Ladies. 

The prince and Claudio promised — by this 
hour 


You must be father to your brother's 
- daugher, 
And give her to young Claudio. * 
Ant.. Which I will do with confirmed 
-countenance. 
Bene. Friar, I must enireat your pains, 
J think. 
Friar. To do what, Signior ? 
Bene. To bind. me, or undo me : one of 
them. ; 
Signior Leonato, truth it is, good signior, 
Your niece regards me with an eye of favour © 
Leon. That eye my daughter lent her : *tis 
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Bene.. And I do with an eye of love re- 
{lr quite her. i: 
2°“ Leon. The sight whereof I think you had 


from me, 
From Claudio and the prince: but 
your will ? 
Bene. Your answer, sir, is enigmatical : 
But, for my w#//, my will is your good will 
May stand with ours, this day to be con- 
join’d 
In the state of honourable marriage : : 
In which good friar, I shall desire your help. 
Leon. My heart is with your liking. 
Friar. And my help. 
Here comes the prince and Claudio. 
Enter DON PEDRO and CLaupio, and two or 
three others. 
Good morrow to 


what’s 


D. Pedro. this 
assembly, _ 
Leon. Good morrow, prince ; 
Claudio: * 
We here attend you. Are you yet determined. 
To-day to marry with my brother’s daughter ? 
Claud. Vl hold my mind, were she an 
Ethioper 
--Leon. Call her forth, brother; here’s the 
friar ready. 


fair 


good morrow, 


[ Exit Antonio. 
D, Pedro. Good morrow, Benedick. Why, 
what’s the matter, 
That you have such a February face, 
So full of frost, of storm and cloudiness ? 
Nae I think he thinks upon the savage 
u 
Tush, fear not, man; we'll tip thy horns with 
gold 
And all Europa shall rejoice at thee, 
As once Europa did at lusty Jove, 


When he would play the noble beast in love: 


30 


40 


wish 
be coltsis- 
tent,agree 


Sree from 
all 
reproach 

come 


await 

still 

keep to my 
promised 
word 
native of 
Ethiopia, 
i.e.,¢ black. 
wont 


like Feb- 
ruary, cold 
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J Se eee ike 
| Bene. Bull Jove, sir, had an amiable low; 
And some such strange bull leap’d your 
e father’s cow, j | 
ef » And got a calf in that same noble feat S0senie 
{ _ Much like to you, for you have just his bleat. affairs to 
( i Claud. For this lowe you: here comes be settled 
1 other reckonings. 
Re-enter ANTONIO, with the Ladies masked. 
Which is the lady I must seize wpon ? take pos- 
Ant. This same is she, and I do give you session of 
6 her. 
Claud. Why, then she’s mine. Sweet, 
let me see your face. 
Leon. No, that you shall not, till you take 
: her hand 
Before this friar and swear to marry her. 
Claud. Give me your hand: before this 
holy friar, approve 
I am your husband, if you like of me. 
Hero. And when I lived, I was your other 
wife : [Unmasking. 60 
And when you loved, you were my other husband. 
Claud. Another Hero! 
| Hero, Nothing cértainer : 
One Hero died defiled, but I do tee sli by 
| And surely as I live, lama maid. Bee | 
D. Pedro. The former Hero! Hero that 
is dead! : | 
Leon. She died, my lord, but whiles her  ¢, |moderate, | 
| * slander lived. rays soften | 
| Friar. All this amazement can I qualify “thet” is | 
When after that the holy rites ae ender - ee 
| Vl tell you /argely_of fair Hero’s death : b bengti, 
| Meuirtine eeeonler seem familiar, 70 in full? 
i of every day 
And to the chapel let us presently. ; t COETenae 
| Bene. Soft and fair, frair. Which is | cibiice, now 
| Beatrice ? : : Stay! stay! 
B eal 4 Karas Rigg on mete SE ed ey jee or gently! 


name. What Is your w | gently ! 


Pa ——— 


88 
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Bene. - Do not you love me? 
Beat. Why, no; no more than reason. 
Bene. Why, then your uncle and the 
prince and Claudio i : 
Have been deceived ; they swore you did. 
Beat. Do not you love me? 
Bene. Troth, no; no more than reason. 
Beat. Why, then my cousin Margaret and 
‘ Ursula 
. Are much deceived; for they did swear you 
did. 
Bene. They swore that you were almost 
sick for me. 
Beat. They swore that you were well-nigh 
dead for me. 
Bene. ’Tis no such matter. 
do not love me ? 


Then you 


Beat. No, truly, but in friendly recom- 
pense. 
Leon. Come, cousin, 1am sure you love 


the gentleman. 
Claud. Ard I'll be sworn upon’t that he 
loves her ; 
For here’s a paper written in his hand, 
A halting sonnet of his own pure brain, 
Fashion’d to Beatrice. 


Hero. And here’s another 


Writ in my cousin’s hand, stolen from her 


pocket, 

Containing her affection unto Benedick. 

Bene. A miracle! here’s our own hands 
against our hearts. -Come, I will have thee; 
but, by this light, I take thee for pity. 

Beat. I would not deny you; but, by this 
good day, I yield upon great persuasion ; and 
partly to save your life, for I was told you 
were in a consumption. 

Bene. Peace! I will stop your mouth. 


[Kissing her. 
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D. Pedro. How dost fron Benedick, the 








married man ? 100 ‘ 
Bene. ll tell thee what, prince; a college profession 
Sof wit-crackers cannot flout me out-of my acne 
humour. Dost thou think I care for a satire feer mack 
—— oh . : purpose, 
or an epigram ? No: ifa man will be beaten desire 
with brains, a’ shall wear nothing handsome skit, a@ cont 
about him. In brief, since I do purpose to position 
marry, I will think nothing to any purpose sarcastic 
that the world can say against it; and there- ally attack- 
_ | fore never flout at me for what I have said ing some 
y { against it ;/for man_is a_giddy_thing,. and this 110) Person, 
is my conclusion. For thy part, Claudio, I actiot or 
|} did think to have beaten thee; but im that eraneete 
| thou art like to be my kinsman, live un- icearduee 
\ j bruised and love my cousin. | peom or 
a Claud. I had well hoped thou wouldst have; yh sithy 
denied Beatrice, that I might have cudgelled ae sayittg. 
} thee out of thy single life, to make thee a seriously 
double-dealer ; which, out of question, thou fickle 
wilt be, if my cousin do not look exceeding because 
narrowly to thee. 120|¢ person 
Bene. Come, come, we are friends: let’s who acts 
have a dance ere we are married, that we two parts 
at once, 


| may lighten ourown hearts and our wives’ heels. 
. two faced 


L.gon. We ll have dancing afterward, 1 CDE. 
\ Bene. First, of my word; therefore, play closely 
§ = music. Prince, thou art sad: get thee a wife, renee . 
q ‘ Wsicians 
get thee a wife: there is no staff more serious 


reverend than one tipped with horn. 


\ Enter a Messenger. \ 


Mess. My lord, your brother John is ta’en 

in flight, 3 
And brought with armed men back to Messina 
Bene. Think not on him tll to-morrow : 
T’'ll devise thee brave punishments for him. 








: t becoming, 
Strike up pipers. i [Dance. suitable 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 
ACT !.—Scene I. 


Analysis. 
“The action of the play is laid at Messina, in Sicily. 
The first sc2n2 introduc2s us to the Court of the Governor, where, 
in the garden attached to his house are assembled Leonato the 
Governor, Hero his daughter, Beatrice his niece. A messenger 
comes there to announce the near approach of Dom John, Don 
Pedro's bastard brother. This announcement leads toa conver- 
sation in which we are informed of the chief characters in the play 
and the parts for which they are intended. 
Don Pedro, Prince of Arragon, has just returned to Messina 
' fromthe wars. Claudio, a young lord of Florence, and Beitedick, 
ayoung Jord of Padua, are with him. These strangers had been 
at Messina before, and the hospitable governor introduced them 
to “his daughter and his niece as their old friends and 
acqtiaintence. ; 


Benedick, the moment he enters the room, -egins a lively 
conversation with Leonato and the Prince. Beatrice interrupts 
Benedick saying: “I wonder that you will still be talking, Signior 
Benedick: no body marks you.”” Benedick is not pleased at this 
free saluation. He thinks it dues not become a weil bred lady 
to be so flippant with her tongue. These two sharp wits ever 
indulged in wordy warfare whenever they met each other. There- 
fore when Beatrice stops him in the middle of bis discOtrse telling 
him that nobody marks what he is saying, Benedick affect8 not to 
have heard that, “What, my dear Lady Disdain, are you 
yet living ?” Benedick is put out of countenance when she calls 
him ‘the Prince’s jester.” Beatrice is equally stung at being 
told that “she had her good wit out of The Hundred Merry 
Tales.” : / 


Claudio, on meeting Hero, daughter of Leonato, governor of 
Messina, feeis the admiration he had for her before he left for the 
war revive, and asks Benedick what-he thinks of her. The latter, 
who is professedly a confirmed bachelor, talks disparagingly of her 
and warns Claudio agaiust marriage. CJaudio accordingly seeks 
another confident in Don-Pedro whom promises to woo Hero for 
him at a masked ball that evening, and to ask Leonato for his 
consent to a wedding between Hero and Claudio. 


I will assure thy part in some disguise, 
And tell fair Hero I am Claudio. 
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Dramatic Signifciance of the Scene. 


In the first scene the matter of the play is introduced 
and prepared; the characters which events are to 
develop are clearly sketched and isolated, each in his 
own individuality. Beatrice and Benedick take at once 
their prominent place. The contest of tneir wits begins. 
Their delight is to thrust at eaci other with nimble 
fence of words, and in such combat Beatrice’s sharp- 
ness of tongue has by some critics been looked upon 
as almost passin into bitterness. But, as Lady 
Martin remarks, “She does not m2an to inflict pain, 
thouzh others b2siles Benedick must at times have 
felt that ‘every word stabs.’ She simply rejoices in 
the kean sword-play of her wit. In very gaiety of 
heart she flashs around her the playful lightening of 
sarcasm and repartee, thinking of them only as some- 
thins to make the time pass brightly by.” It should 
be noticed that, as regards Benedick, she has from time 
to time considerable provocation in his language and 
manner. If not actually rude, he certainly goes very 
near being s>. It seems his great aim to draw upon 
himself the fire of Beatrice’s wit. They botin declare 
their horror of marriage only to fall in love with each 
other and end by marrying. 


We learn about Claudio’s love for Hero. We see his 
neart, and the Prince declares he will help him to 
Hero. It is not much of a heart, but his love-speech 
is pretty enough. It is that of a young noble of the 
time to whom war and glory and adventure were mor. 


than love — 
O, my lord, 
Whare yo. went onward on this ended action, 


I look’d upon her with a soldier’s eye, 

That liked, but had a rough task in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name ot love: 

But now I am returned, and that war thoughts 
Have left their places vacant, in their rooms 
Come thronging soft and delicate desires, 
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Saying; I liked her ere I wént to wats. ~ 
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Notes and Explanations. 


2 


J. 


6. 


13. 


23. 


26. 


33; 
39. 





AcT I. 


Much Ado Atcut Nothing s¢.'- 





By this : i.c., time. 
This action: The battle 
from which Don Pedro 


was just victorious:y Ye- | 


returning. 

Much deserved.....+--+:+° 
Pedro : Claudio’s exploits 
fully reserved all the | 


honour which Don Pedro 


was so careful to bestow | 


upon him. 


Better bettered expecta- 
tion : “he has gone be- 
yond expectation in deeds 
much further than you 


must expect me to go in 
words.” 


Badge of bitterness - his 


tears were the sign of his 
emotion. 


Kind overflow of kind. -| 


ness : natural outburst of 
affection. 


Montanto: a_ fencing 
term ; probably applied to 
Benedick in disparagments 
merely a fencer, not a 
real soldier. 


Any sort : any rank. 


Set up his bills : wrote a 
challenge on a bili and 
placed it on a wall. 


Challeng’d Cupid at the 
flight : Benedick as “the 
dulliest of sex” challenged 
the god of ‘love to do his 


y 40. 


42. 


i 52. 


The Flight : “ Arrows, so 
named, were long, light 
and wvell-feathered and 
were used in archery con- 
tests at long flights or 
distances. Beatrice here 
means that Benedick had 
in making public precla- 
mations challenged Cupid, 
the god of Love, to 
produce a woman :0 per- 
fect in appearance and 
accomplishments that she 
would be able to gain and 
possess his affection. This 


was one of the chief 
reasons for her sarcastic 
remarks concerning 
Benedick.” 


Bird-bolt : A short blunt 
headed arrow used with 
cross-bow, for shooting 
birds without injuring the 
skin. Fools and jesters 
were allowed to use such 
arrows. Benedick by his 
protestations against 
marriage has, as it were 
challenged Cupid to 4 
contest with bow and 
arrow, Cupid’s traditional 
weapons. To ridicule 
Benedick Leonato’s fool 
is represented as taking 
up the challenge in 
Cupid's behalf, and offer- 
ing to shoot with the 
meanest kind of weapon. 


Musty victual: mouldy 
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53. 


59. 


66,67. 


70. 


eo 
79 


80. 


Valiant trencher-man : 
a hearty eater. A 
“ 73. 

trencher ’' 1s a wocden 
plate, used for food. 


A stuffed man: not 4 
real man, a man made up 
of stuffing, like 4 doll. 


Four of his five wits 
ranges off: Benedick has 
lost four wits. He has 
only one left to show the 
difference between him 
and a mere animal. 


Have wit enough to 
keep himself warm : if 
he has intellegence enough 
to keep himself warm, let 
him regard it as the only 
thing if which he is 
superior to his horse. 


For a difference : A 
difference ” was a term 
in heraldry used of certain 
figures on a coat of arms, 
distinguishing 
and junior oF different 
branches of the same 
family. 

Sworn brother : “An ex- 
pression originally derived 
from the fratres juratis 
who in the days cf 
chivalry mutually bound 
themselves -by oath to 
share each other’s for- 
tune.” (Dyce). 


He wears... block : 
\iis faith changes as rapid- 
ons in dress. 


dy: fashi 
be oR TE 


gsearchianstituie. 


\ 
\ 
\ 


| 83. 


the senior | 


126. 


act 1, Supplementary Notes. sc. I. 93 





wooden shape or mould 


upon which felt hats 
were molded or re- 
shaped. 


Is not in your books : 
is not in your favour. 

My study: the books 
which I study. 


Young - squarer : young 
quarrel-some fellow, 7.¢., 
one who seeks a qurrrel. 


Hot January : never. 


You: charge: the 
burden Jaid upon you. 


Fathers herself: clear- 
ly shows who her father 


is by her likeness to 
him. 


tf Signior Leonato...... 
is: “Although — she is 
like him, she would not 
care to exchange her 
young face for his old 
one.” Leonato is, of 
course, an on old, bearded 
man. 


Lady Disdain : the first 
reference of Benedick, to 
Beatrice, as of Beatrice to 
Benedick, is a nickname. 
Benedick affects not to 
not to have noticed her 
before. Benedick is full 
of these nicknames. 


Courtesy....-- presence ; 
you are enough to turn 
courtesy into disdain if you 
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146. 


149. 


1/53. 


155. 


168. 


170. 


176-177. 


198. 


P-edestinat: scratched 
face : the scratched face 
the decreed by fate for 
any one who marries you 
(Beatrice). Benedick’s 
suggestion is that the 
husband of such a shrew 
as Beatric2 would be sure 
to get his face scratched. 


Parrot teacher: given 





to much repetition. 


And so...... continuer : 
and did not tire any 
more than your tongue 
does. 

A jade’s 
“Jade” is a 
horse. Hence a person 
who is like one, ill- 


trick: A 
worn-out 


are you jesting with me ? 
Cupid is a good hare 
finder : i.c., has the sight 
of a grey-hound. As a 
matter of fact Cupid is 
always represented either 
as blind or with eyes 
covered. 


198-199. Do you play...car- 


200. 





tempered and uncertain. 
Benedick will not continue 
the conversation; so he 
acts like a carpricious 
horse. 

J thank you, etc. This, 
the first sentence uttered 
by Don John, shows him 
to be a gioomy and morose 
person, and scarcely civil 
in his speech. 
Please it your grace: 
may it please your grace 
to lead on. 
From these lines 
Benedick’s attitude  to- 
ward women seems to be 
affected. 


Do you play the flout- 


216. 


219. 





ing Jack: are you play- 
ing the fuot? WeRHRPSerrCh 


panter ? “ Are you talk- 
ing as great nonsens? as 
you would be if you sat \ 
that Cupid, who is Alin! 
would make a good finder 
of bares, and Vulcan, whe 
is a blacksmith, a first 
rate carpenter ?” Vulcaw 
was said to forge the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter. 


In what key...... song ? 
How may one be in har- 
mony, accord with you ? 


But he will wear his 
cap with suspicion : 
Midas wore a cap to hide 
his ass’s ears. ‘There was 
an old belief that horns 
grow out of the forehead 
of one who is decieved by 
his wife. Claudio will 
come to wearing a cap to 
hide the traditional horns 
of the deceived husband. 


Wear the print...... 
Sundays: let your deter- 
mination to do so be seen 
in your sad and serious 


behaviour. This is an 
allusion to the strict 
manner in which Puri- 
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23). 


235% 





observed the sabbath day | 
in sighs and gruntings, | 
and other hypocritical ; 
marks of devotion. 
Now that is your | 
graces part: this ques: | 
tion should be asked or 
your grace. | 
Like the old tale: this | 
probably refers to an old 
tale : 


“ty certain young lady 


(Lady Mary) happened 
to pay a visit to a gentle- 
man acquaintance Mr. | 
Fox), who at the moment 
of her call was absent 
from the house, who by 
chance she discovered a 
room in which were con- 
cealed bodies, skeletons, 
and other ghastly relics of 
persons whom he had 
obviously murdered. Upon 
quitting this chamber of 
horrors, she noticed Mr. 
Fox, with sword drawn, 
dragging a lady in the 
direction of the house. 
She had just time to reach 
a place of hiding when 
Mr. Fox and his victim 
reached the house. In 
the struggle to drag the 
unfortunate lady UP the 
stairs, she clutched one 
of the banisters, and, in 
order to free her, Mr. 
Fox cut her hand at the 
wrist with his sword. He 


k 
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241. 


246. 


her to the fatal room. In 
the meantime Lady Mary 
escaped, taking with her 
the victim’s severed hand 
as evidence of the mur- 
derer’s guilt. Some time 
later Mr. Fox was dining 
at her house, when Lady 
Mary seized the upportu- 
nity to test him ; her plan 
consisted in relating to 
him the story of her 
visit to her house as if it 
had occured to her in a 
dream. Lady Mary con- 
tinually interrupts her story 
with the remark; “It is 
not so, and it was not 
so,” until she related the 
story of the secret room, 
when Mr. Fox retorted 
with, “ It is not so, an 
it was not so, and God 
forbid it should be so.” 
Lady Mary retorts, “ But 
it is so and it was so, and 
and here the hand I have 
to show, at the same time 
producing the hand and 
the bracelet from her lap. 
The male guests drew 
their swords, and instantly 
cut Mr. Fox into a 
thousand pieces.” 


To fetch me in: to 
catch, to find out my: real 
feelings. 


I spoke mine: +.¢., 
when he (Claudio, said 
“God forbid it should be 
otherwise.” 
itzed by eGangotri 
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255-256. Thou wast.......-. | 28 slapped on the 
beauty: A heretic is, | shoulder : patted on the 
primarily, one who does | back or shoulder as a 
not accept the recognised | sign of encouragement and 
form of religion. The | approval. 
word is here used more | 297. If Cupid have, etc., you 
generally. Most people will suffer for this before 
think of beauty in the long, if Cupid has 
Fight Sway Ave) Fae OF | _ leisure to concern himself 
Pees and Sree with love-ailairs anywhere 
praise it you go agai except in Venice. That 
ue recognised —“opimo” city in Shakespeare's time 
Rsecry OU ALAS erate) afterwards was proverbial 
and depise it, out of sheer | for the amours and dis- 
perverseness. mations of vite BAS 
262. Recheat: a series of tants. 
note blown upon a horn 301sTemporise SEC Ate 
during hunting, especially, acre RRA US 
when recalling the hounds Our She : Seinaty f 
and huntsmen from the terms in the course 9 
time (i,c., shortly) and so 
scene. , 
; postpone the evil day. 
26+. Baldrick : a belt. 314. The body...... neither : 
He means that he will the main portion of your 
never give a woman the conversations, is often, as 
chance of being disloyal to now, patched up with 
him either openly or quotations, etc., which 
secretly. have but little connection 
282. Ina bottle : Dyce says : with its general purport. 
“Cats were enclosed, | 316. The guards are......... 
with a quantity of soot, basted on: the guards 
in wooden bottles sus- are the trimenings or 
pended on a line, and he facing on a dress. 
who could beat out the 
bottom of the bottle as he | 317. Old ends: the endings 
ran under it, and yet of letters.” 
escape the soot, was the 
hero of the sport.” Ere you flout......con- 
science : Be careful 
285. Let him...... Adam : | how you ridictile things so 
let him be applauded as a | venerable and sacred as 
famous. é these old ends.” 
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336. A book of words : with | 347—9. The farest grant, 


whole volumes of love- etc. The three lines 
talk. must be taked tcgether. 
338. I will break with her: pe CATIBES eam. 


The best gift toa suitor 
is the thing he needs ; let 
him look, therefore, that 
what he wants is suitable 


¢ - 
open the matter in con- 
versation with her.” 


345. A longer treatise: a 


spoken discourse or ex- for him : enough has been 
planation. said ; you are in love, and 
* | would, if I had follow- I ey , set you the 
ed my own promptings, ENE 


have made my declaration | 350. ‘tis once, thou lovest . 
of love appear less alrupt, “on the prcsent occasion’ 


approaching the subject your need is that you are 
gradually ina lengthened in love, and want the 
coversation.” beloved.” 


ACT I.—SceEne II. 
Analysis. 


Antonio, brother of Leonato, comes to Leonato and tells 
him that the Prince and Count Claudio, were heard walking in 
his orchard, by a servant of his. The Prince loved Hero and 
wishes to acknowledge it in a dance; and if he finds her 
agreeable to the proposal, he will talk, of it to you immediately, 
Leonato is quite indifferent to this talk. He simply says: “We 
will hold it as a dream till it appear itself: but I will’acquaint 
my daughter withal, that she may be the better prepared for an 
answer, if peradventure this be true.” 


Dramatic Significance of the Scene. ‘This scene. is 
short and is included in order to provide time for the preparations 
necessary for the banquet which is to be given by Leonato, who 
in this scene is told of Dow Pedro's plot with Claudio to marry 
Hero as if it were intended that Don Pedro were acting for him- 
self and not as had been agreed for Claudio. /eotato declines 
to interview Aztonio’s man on the subject, resolving, to let 
matters take their course, and stating he would warn his daughter 
of what he had heard.’ Antonio is represented in this scene as ‘an 
a‘tectionate and loving being who takes interest in the welfare of 
his brothé#@@eashmir Research Institute. Digitzed by eGangotri 
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Notes and Explanations. 


as 


3. 


10. 


11. 
17. 


np 
nN 


24. 


Cousin: any close relative, 
other than brother or sister. 


This music: this band ot 
“consort” of musicians of 
which we were speaking. 
Thick-pleached alley : 
densely interwoven walk. 
Orchard : garden. 


By the top: to take time 
by the forelock ; 


in refer- | 
ence to the old present- | 


ment of time as having a | 
lock of hair in front and | 


being bald behind. 


Good sharp: fairly intelli- 
gent. 


And question: and do 


you question. 


Appear itself: it proves 
itself to be true. 


25. 


tN 
ze 


30. 


Withal : “With this” but 
Shakespeare also uses this 
word with the meaning 
“snoreover’’ and as a pre- 
position meaning “with”. 


seems to change his mind 
and delegates the task to 
Antonio, as being too busy 
himself.’ 


Cousins: Hero “‘attend- 
ants”, some of whom, no 
doubt, were poor relations 
of the family and hence 
ranked as “cousins”. 


I cry.....--+ friend : | beg 
your pardon ; excuse me, 
merely a polite form of 
address. 


Use your skill : make use 
of your advice and help. 


ACT I. -Scrnp. III. 


Analysis. 


Conrade. 
Claudio in his favour. 
canker in a hedge than a rose in his grac 
dealing villain..... 


Don John, 


Conrade tells 


liberty, I would do my liking.” 


At this time Borachio enters. 


gence of an intende | marriage.’ 


serve for any model to buil 
John how he whipped behind the 
and Claudio that the former s 


him 


the bastard brother of Don Pedro, is 
that 
Don John replies, “T had 


eae 
talking to 
has taken 
rather be a 
Eypsndoads ...l am a plain- 


the» Prince 


....If I had my mouth I would bite; if I had my 


He imparts to him the ‘ intelli- 
Don John at once asks, “Will it 


d mischief on?” 


Borachio tells Don 


arras ad overheard the Prince 
hould woo Hero for himself, and 
. ® ‘ 
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Notes and Explanatioss. | 


ys 


having obtained her, give her to Count Claudio. Thereupon 
Don John concieves the idea of revenging himself upon Claudio, 
who, he thinks, has displaced him in the affection of his half- 
brother, and of injuring Hero, Pedro and Leonato at the same 
time: “The young start-up hath all the glory of my overthrow : 
if I can cross him any way, I bless myself every way.” 


Dramatic Significance of the Scene. 


(1) Practically this is a continuation of the last scene, 
except that the characters therein have now disappear- 
ed and their places taken by Don John and Comrade 
who, with the assistance of Sorachio, propose to use 
the love-match between Hero and Claudio for their 
own euds. 


(2) ‘The scene displays the perverse, ‘morose and gloomy .. 
nature of Don John. He is an ill-conditioned rascal 
whose innate malice renders the joy of others a pain, 
and the pain of others a joy, to him. Don John 
soured by his bastardry, has cherished envy as his 
sweet-heart, and the snake that lives in it has so poison- 
ed his soul, that he belies an innocent girl only because 
he wishes to feed the snake he loves. To do mischief 
is the natural luxury and pastime of such envious 
spirits as he is: To be sure, he assigns as his reason 
for plotting to blast Claudio’s happiness, that the 
“young start-up hath all the glory of my overthrow ; 

but then he also adds, “If I can cross him any way, I 
bless myself every way 3” which shows his true 
motive spring to be a kind of envy sickness. For this 
catise any thing that will serve as a platform to build 
mischief on” is grateful to him. He thus exemplifies 
in a small figure the same spontaneous malice which 
towers to such @ stupenous height of wickedness in 


Jago.’ 

the more modern, * What 
| the Dickens!” 

What the good-year: this 


ig a common but meaning- | 12. Born under Saturn: A 
less oath or imprecation, reference to astrology. A 
somewhat equivalent to | person born when the 
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34. 


37. 


37-38. 


53, 


55. 


.Marry: By Mary, 7. ¢., 
the Virgin Mary ; an oath 


-planst Saturn was predo- | 


minant was expected to | 
be gloomy and morose, | 
like the god Saturn. 

A moral medicine: a 
deadly disease is not to be | 
cured by maxims. The — 
disease is Don John’s | 
sadness. 


To fashion...... any: To 
assume a bearing in order | 
to gain a person's favour | 
is like “robbing,” for it is 
not honest. 

Enfranchised with a 
clog: A paradox. “En- 
franchised means ‘set | 
free’, and a “clog” isa 
hindrance. His freedom 
is very limited. 

I am trusted...... cage: 
they show perfect trust 
in me,—yes, by putting a 
muzzle -on me like a 


* dangerous dog; they give 


me perfect freedom,—yes 
by fettering me with a | 
dog, like an animal they 
are afraid will run away ; 
so, like a caged bird, I 
am determined | will not 
sing to please them.’ 


Model : plan, design. 


What is he for a fool: 
what kind of fool is he ? 





frequently used in Shakes- 
peare’s time. 


63. 


| 68. 


69-70. 


trustiest 


Right han: 
follower and help. 
A proper Squire : a fine 
fellow ! Ironical. 

And who, and who? 
who isthe object of his 
love, or “which way looks 
he?” i.c.. whom has he in 
his eye for a wife? on 
whom are his looks of love 
turned ? 


A very forward March- 
chick: developed early, 
like a chicken hatched 
early in the year. Obvious- 
ly meant for Hero, who 
is supposed to be quite 
young. 

Entertained : 
hired. 


Smoking a musty room: 
burning some sweet-smell- 
ing substance to clear a 
room of its ‘stuffy smell.” 

Behind the arras : tapes- 
try hangings or curtains on 
which were woven in 
colours, pictures of histori- 
cal scenes, landscapes, 
mythological figures etc. 


engaged, 


Antonio’s servant and 
Borachio give different ac- 
counts of the talk between 
Pedro and Claudio. Lis- 
teners often misunderstand 
what they have no. busi- 
ness to hear. 


73. May prove...displeasure: 


may minister opportunity 
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for exercising the malice terference that 1 fell into 
I bear to Claudio. my brother’s displeasure. 
74+, Start-up: the modern up- | 9]. Would.........mind! for 
Start. then he would poison the 
Hath...... overthrow: I whole company. 


owe it entirely to his in- 


ACT II.—SceneE I. 


Analysis. 


This scene takes place during the interval at the banquet 
in a large hall forming part of Leonato’s palace, between supper 
and the dance following. In this scene the action of the play is 
seen in full swing. The scene commences with a display of wit 
by Beatrice in conversation with Leonato and Antonio. Inthe 
evening the masked ball takes place. Hero, who has been 
prompted by her father, and who has also had the benefit of 
shrewd advice from Beatrice, is approached by the disguised 
Pedro and successfully wooed. Then begins a wordy duel 
between Beatrice and Benedick. Then follows the mischief of 
Don John. Doh John meets Claudio, and, deliberately addressing 
him as Benedick, tells him that Don Pedro “Is enamoured of 
Hero,” and askes him “to dissuade him from that as she is no 
equal for his birth”. It brings about the required result. Claudio 
for the time being distrusts his friend and wooes-by-proxy. 


The Prince woos for himself, 
Friendship is constant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love. 


Claudio’s suspicion of his friend is dispelled when the latter 
informs him of his success in Claudio’s behalf. The wedding of 
Hero and Claudio is fixed for the following Monday. After 
Benédick has been driven from the room by © Lady Tongue,” 
ashe calls Beatrice, a scheme for bringing him and Beatrice 
together as lovers is proposed by the Prince. Claudio enters 
with great satisfaction in to this whim of the Prince and Leonato 
promises them his assistance, and even Hero says she will do 
any modest oflice to help her cousin to a good husband. The 
Prince’s scheme is nothing more subtle than an arrangement 
whereby Benedick is made to overhear a conversation in which 


Beatrice is ented as doting upon him, and Beatrice to over- 
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hear a second conversation in which Benedick is represented as 


ell nigh dead ” for her. 
Dramatic Significance of the Scene. 


(1) The beginning of the Second Act is the Masquerade. 
In it all the characters are expanded. Benedick and Beatrice 
are set into still sharper antagonisin in order to heighten the fun 
of the stratagem which is to bring them together. She gets 
the better of him again. Benedick’s vanity is so much hurt 
that his relief in finding afterwards that Beatrice has been all 
the time in love with him, makes him love ber all the more. 
To have a sore place healed by the person who made it sore 1S 
a great incentive to affection. We laugh with him, but we do 
not laugh at Beatrice. He feels that she has been victorious ; 
she feels that she has been triumphant over him. “O- she 
misused me past the endurance of a block ! an oak but with one 
green leaf on it would have answered her: my very visor began 
to assume life, and scold with her......she speaks poniards, 
and every word stabs : if her breath were as terrible as her 
terminations, there were no living near her : she would in fact 
to the north star. ” 


So much then is added to his character —a little fret of 
vanity dwells with his wit. It is not an unpleasant vanity. 
He can laugh at it himself and, he does. He is not one inch 
less a man for it. 


(2) Beatrice also develops into something higher. She 
comes in with Hero and Claudio, and is delighted with her 
cousin’s happiness. We have only met her, as yet, as a sharp 
tongued lady. Now we see her affectionate heart. She does 
not betray one touch of sarcasm in this scene. She is only gay 
and loving. ‘Cousin, God give you joy,’ she cries out ofa 
full heart, and we forget her biting speech. The central 
waters of her life are merry, but not shallow. ‘In faith, lady, ’ 
says the Prince, ‘ you have a metry heart.’ And her light 
talk with him, when she refuses to marry him, is as pleasant 
from its good sense as it 1s from its quickness of wit. ‘No, 
my lord,’ she says, ‘7 will not have you, unless I had anot her 
for working days : Your Grace is too costly to wear every 
day’. She leaves the scene, but leaves the atmosphere of 
her affectionate gaiety behind her. It has quickened the wits 


of the Prince, and he proposes the merr. ingi 
e y labour of bringin 
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Signior Benedick and the Lady [Beatrice into ‘a fountain of 
affection the one for the other.’ She were “an excellent wife 
for Benedick, and he is of a noble strain of — approved valour 
and of confirmed honesty. 


(3) Pretending to recognise Claudio as Benedick,» Don John 
tells him ‘7) that Don Pedro is enamoured of Hero and has sworn 
to marry her, and (é/) that Hero is no match for Don Pedro on 
account of his inferior station. Both statements are deliberately 
false and meant to give pain. Now Claudio knows all about 
(i) because it has been carefully arranged between Pedro 
and himself ; and he knows that (ii) is ridiculous, because the 
daughter of the Governor is not of a low station. Claudio, who 
is credulous by nature, believes in the statement in the second 
statement, though he ignores the first statement. He proceeds 
in a familiar passage to deplore the faithlessness of friends, 
and the perils of wooing by proxy. When Benedick appears— 
he, too, having taken the prince’s wooing quite seriously— 
Claudio is so overwrought that he breaks off the ‘conversation 
and departs in anger. This scene indicates the mean and 
unscrupulous nature of Don John who would go to any length to 
destroy the happiness and peace of Claudio’s mind. 


Notes and Explanations. 27. Godsends a curst cow 
short horns: “Angry 
men cannot do all the 
harm they would.” 


4. IL am heart burned: I | 
have heart-burn 7.¢., a | 
bitter taste in the mouth, , 
said to be due to acidity | 31-32 Just, if he 


Weeas even- 
arising from eating some- | ing: Exactly so, if he 
thing ‘‘tart” or ‘sour’. send me no husband; and 


11. My Iady’s eldest son : that he may grant me 
no special or individual that blessing I pray to 
person is here intended. him morning and even- 
It is simply a gene- ing. 

ral statement meaning, 

“exactly like some fine | 33-34 I could not......wool- 


lady's eldest son, who, len: to lie next a hus- 
being the heir, becomes band who had a_ beard 
the spoilt child of the would be as bad as lying 
family and is always chat- between the blankets, with- 


out any sheets. 
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45. Inearnestto : as pledge- | 80. A Scotch jig: A Scotch 
money; a token that the reel, a dance of a quick 
bargain is concluded or and lively character. 
agreed. 81. Bad legs : tottering legs. 
Bear-ward: The bear- Cinque-pace : © a dance, 
keeper, a man who led the steps of which were 
dancing bears about the | regulated by the number 
country to fairs and fes- five. 
tivals. | 88, Passing: surpassingly. 

} Lead his apes into hall: 
ietommind woe in hell was |!03. God......case: God forbid 
| the proverbial punish- | that your face should be 
)} ment for fold maids who as black and Paterledks 

‘ had evaded the duty of ing as your mask. 
minding children in life. 10+. Philemon’s roof: Jupiter 
54. To Saint Peter for the and Mercury are said to 
heavens : to be conducted have visited the humble 
by him into heaven. abode of Philemon and 
70. T schi kind Baucis in Phrygia (Asia 
e at Bie ee ge as Minor) and to have turn- 
. v1) rae r 
: ed it intoa temple. The 
soy reat fo,mes | people a faoahn may 
3 5 ; i ave had this legend in 
pane re a perma mind when they thought 
Sh soy ea Paul and Barnabas gods. 
74. In that kind: in that Don Pedro means that 
manner. the ugly mask hid some- 
77. In good time: with a thing noble (i.e., himself), 
double sense, that of just as the - lowly roof of 
keeping good a aeean Philemon concealed the 
music, and that of doing god Jupiter. 
a thing at the right | 106. Visor :a mask. 
moment. 
Important : importunate, | !°7 Thatched: roofed or 
pressing ere Bi straw and 
: teeds. ere there is a 
73. Measure: Moderation play on the word, which, 
also a slow and solemn with visor means “ Your 
dance ; a play on the visor should be thatched 
meaning of “measure.” ies 


surmounted: by a 
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alibie) 


120. 


126. 


153. 





wig,” but with Phile- 
mon’s roof it has ordinary 
meaning, as above. 


Clerk: This was the 
Sexton or church official 
who, at the close of 
every prayer, responded 
* Amen” 


The clerk is answered: 
Your severe 
made me dumb. 


You could...... man: you 
could never imitate him 
so perfectly in his bad 
habit, unless you were he 
himself. 


Here's his.........down : 
that is exactly the 
in which he moves 
hand. 

Can virtue..........Jtself? 
such an excellent quality 
as your wit w#ll show 
itself, however much one 
may try to conceal it. 
Hundred Merry Tales: 
A book containing humo- 
rous stories of very little 
merit, so that 


tion that she got material 
for her witty conver- 
sation from it. 


The Prince's jester : this 
taunt, as Mary Lamb 
so aptly says in Tales 
from Shakespeare “Sank 
deeper into the mind of 


‘Beatrice | 
did not relish the sugges- | 


| 


162, 


166. 
words have | 


| 





| 


way | 
his | 


197-98. Witch......blood : 


199. 


Beatrice had said before 
Benedick was afraid of 
being taken for “ The 
Prince’s fool.” 


Break a comparison or 
two: make jests, com- 
paring her to something 
mean. 


There’sa partridge wing 
saved: any trifling por- 
tion of food. Beatrice 
had previously _—_ called 
Benedick a very valiant 
trencher-man. ‘She now 
means that his compari- 
sons or jests not being 
appreciated, would render 
him so melancholy or sad 
that he would be quite 
unable to eat the slightest 
thing, even a partridge 
wing.’ 


Amorous: in love with. 


Very near......love : you 
have his confidence. 


the 
faithfulness of even a 
friend is not proof against 
beauty. It turns into 
passion. Witches were 
“said to make a wax image 
of the person they wished 
to injure. As the wa 
melted the person pined 
away. 


Of hourly proof: which 
is being constantly de- 
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Beatrice puts forth ber 
_ OWN opinion of him as if 
it were that of every man. 
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, |,33. Have played the part 
205. Willow: because he i233. ave playe p 
bad, as he thought, lost of Lady Fame: have 
Hero as a_ bride. The | told him what was the 
willow was associated current report of Claudio 
with sadness. | and his conduct. 
207. Like an usurer’s chain: | Lady Fame: one who 
“Chains of gold, of con- carries a rumour. 
siderable value, were in 234, A lodge ina warren: A 
our author's time usually | warren is land given over 
worn by wealthy citizens to game. Hence a house 
and others in the same there would be lonely, 
manner as they now are | and so liable to render 
on public occasions. i any one sad or melan-, 
208. A lieutenant’s scarf: | choly. 
a sash worn over one (238, Garland: made of the 
shouider and under the | willow. “Willow,” be- 
opposite arm. cause that was the badge 
216, Like the blind man: ‘an | of a forsaken lover. 
allusion toa well-known |243, Flat transgression: down- 
story of the period regard- right folly. 
ing a blind man, whose i 
meat was stolen by some 247. Wilt thou make a trust 
boy, who, inorder to etc., : will you construe 
escape, induced the blind simple faith into a fault. 
man to run unwittingly 255. 1 will but......owner : 
against a post. 1 do not mean to keep her 
- 923, Go under : am known by. for enim but, having 
“ taught her how to answer 
229. But so I am apt, etc. Claudio, to restore her to 
ut in believing that I him 
am frequently spoken of 3 
asa fool, 1 show myself 259. A quarrel to you: a 
too ready (apt) to do-my- complaint against you. 
self an injustice ; 7 
not Beliete ee 260: Much wronged : seriously 
this reputation. injured, i.e., slandered by 
your statement. 
28-229. : 
228-229. He means that 56> = Wilh bubonelgrcen“eat 


on it 


: with any life at all 
in it. ‘ 
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1S) 
2) 
“I 


-G3. 


Iwas duller than a 
great thaw: more 
gloomy than the weather 
in a heavy thaw when the 
skies are thick with 
clouds. 


Huddling.......... upon 
me: heaping 
jests upon me _ with as 
much skill as that with 
which a conjurer performs 
his tricks. 


Speaks poniards : her 
words wound the feelings 
just as dagger wound the 
body. 


Terminations : 
words. 


Would infect to the 
north star : her infection 
would spread itself even 
to the Pole Star. 


terms, 


All that Adam had left | 


him: all that was be- 
queathed to Adam 7.c., 
absolute superiority to all 
other created things. 


Hercules would have 
turned spit : ‘A reforenc: 
to the story of Hercules 
and Omohal2. Hercutes, 


i 


incredible |2 


act it, Suppleneitary Notes. sc. 1. 107 





in a fit of madness, slew | 


his companion 
and for this 
by an illness, from which 
he» was only freed by 
being sold asa slave for 


three years’. service to 
Omobae ere 


Iphitus, 


was articted 








280. 


283-8+. 


with his mistress, put on 
feminine dress, spun wool, 
and performed many acts 
of menial work. He 
means that Beatrice 
would make her husband 
do housework. 


Cleft his club : Hercules 


is represented with a club. 
He split up the club in 


order to keep the fire 
burning. 

Ate : the goddess of hate 
and strife. Here he says 
Beatrice would be found 
as the infernal Ate in 
good apperal. 

Some scholar would 
conjure her: some 


scholar would expel or 
charm away the evil spirit 
in Beatrice. Evil spirits 
could be driven away 
only by a person who 
could speak Latin, the 
language of the church. 


Men prefer Hell when 
Beatrice is acting the part 
of Ate upon Earth, with 
her biting tongue. A 
Sanctuary is a place of 
refuge. 


Antipodes: the furthest 
ends of ‘the earth. 


Prester John: he was 
the fabulous King of India, 
or of Abyssinia, or of some 
unknown iand to whom 
early English writers often 
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295: 


297. 


The Great Cham: was 

the Khan of Tartary. He | 
was the ruler of the . 
Mongos. i 


Pigmies : dwarfs (about 


a foot high) said to live in 
India Milton refers to 
them. Benedick means 


that he will go any dis- 
tance to be out of the reach 
of Beatrice. 


Harpy : a winged mons- 
ter having awoman’s facz 
with the body and claws 
of a vultue. (Who would 
be as ready to tear one’s 
face with her nails as the 
harpies to clutch at food | 
with their claws). 


299-300. None...,.company : 


302 


306. 


none, except to hope that 
you will continue to give 
us the pleasure of your 
company ; which invitation 
Benedick, in order toescape | 
Beatrice, hastily declines, 
and leaves the hall. 


Lady Tongue: Bene- 
dick’s namz for Baatrice, | 
who talks so much, 7.e., 
she is all tongue. 


Indeed.. lostit. ‘Beatrice 
admits that she onc2 had 
Benedick’s heart, though 
onlyasa loan; but, she 
says, she had given it | 
back to him with interest, 
her own heart as well as 
his (with a quibble on the 





word double, i.e. decite- | 
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353. 


ful). She goes on, you or 
grace may well say I have 
lost it, @¢., this double 
heart, for my part in it he 
won by false pretences. 


Civil as an orange: 
neither one thing nor an- 
other, just as an orange is 
neither sweet nor sour, 
There is a play upon 
“Civil” and “Seville,” from 
which oranges come. 

Blazon : description, 
originally a heraldic term. 


God give thee joy : ap- 
parently a wish generally 
used at weddings. 


Cue: the lost words 
spoken by one actor to 
warn another that il is his 
turn. 


The windy side of care: 
so that care may not come 
to her. 


Goad Lord for alliance: 


Beatrice has got a_pros- 
pective relative since 
Claudio has just been en- 
gaged to her cousin Hero. 
Goes:to the world : gets 
married. 


Am sutbi'n:: tanned 
by the sun, and so not 


likely to attract a man’s 
love. 


Heigh-ho for a hus. 
band : Beatrice here refers 
to the ballad entitled, “‘Hey- 
ho for a husband ; or, the 
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389. 


willing maid’s wants made | 
known.” | 


Melancholy element: | 
the elements or humours , 
that went tomake a man’s 
disposition, according to 
the proportion in which | 
they were mixed, were | 
blood, phlegm, black bile, 
and yellow bile. Hence | 
the wordssanguine, phleg- 
matic, melancholy, chole- 
ric, as applied to disposi- 
tions : hopeful, sluggish, 
gloomy or depressed, quick 
tempered. 


A justseven-night : just | 
a week. 


Hercules, labour : Her- | 
cules was told by the 
oracle of Apollo that he | 
must be the slave of 
Eurystheus for twelve 
years and that he must 
achiave certain tasks, after 
which he would be reckon- | 
ed a god. Among the | 
twelve ‘labours’ were. 





(1) Slaying the Nemean 
Lion. 


(2) Killing the Lernean | 
Hydra. 


| 
Pe 
| 


(3) Capturing the Arcadian 
Stag. 

(+) Destroying the Ery- 
manthian Boar, 


(5) Cleansing the Augean 
Stables. 


(6) Destroying the Can- 
nible Birds of Lake 
Strym;.halis. 


(7) Capturing the Cretan 
‘Bull. 


(8) Taming the Horses of 
King Diomedes. 


(9) Capturing the Oxen 
of the Monster Ger- 
yones. 


(10) Obtaining the Gridle 
of Hippolyta, Queen 
of the Amazons. 


(11) Fetching the Apples 
of the Hesperides. 

(12) Bringing the Three- 
Headed Dog Cerberus 


from the Lower 
World. 


7. .Mountain of affection: 


merely hyperbolical for 
very great affection. 


Minister...... direction : 
‘ pane yp 

lend me help in sucha 
way as I shall direct you. 
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ACT II.—Scerne II. 
Analysis. 


Act II. Sc. II introduces us once again to Don John, who 
observes, as if it were a new fact just brought to his notice, é It is 
so, the Count Claudio shall marry the daughter, of Leonato,” and 
the obliging-Borachio just as suddenly replies, Yea, my lord, but 
I can cross it.” “Any bar, any cross, any impediment will be 
medicinable to me,” eagerly says Don John. And how canst thou 
cross this marriage ?” asks Don John. “T think I told your lord- 
ship a year since, how much I am in the favour of Margarret, the 
waiting gentleman to Hero. I can, at any seasonable instant of 
the night, appoint her to look out at her lady’s chamber window, 
replies Borachio, Don John is to tell Claudio and Pedro that 
Hero is in love with Borachio. Margaret is to be dressed in Hero's 
garments, and she and Borachio are to act in sucha way as to give 
an onlooker the impression that they are lovers. Don Pedro and 
Claudio are tobe placed by Dona John in such a position that they 
can see wht go23 on without baing seen. 


Dramatic Significance of the Scene. 


In this scene is revealed the villainy of Don John. Tle has 
been compared to Jagoin little, and the villainy of his purpose is 
hardly inferior. The mainspring of Don John’s action is a general 
moroseness which sets him at war with all mankind. Don John, 
soured by his bastardy, has cherished envy as his sweet heart, and 
the snake that lives in it has so poisoned his soul, that he belies an 
innocent girl only becausz he wishes to feed the snake he loves. 
When he hears of the marriaze of Clandio, hz honzs ha will en- 
able him to hurt those his envy hates. And he devises with his 
brave Borrchio that the Prince and Claudio shall heat Margaret, 
-in the shape of Hero, talk with Borachio out ofa window as if she 
were his mistress. So the treacherous dog slays, for all he knows, 
an innocent swe2t girl —a very ower of youth and beauty. When 
he is told by Borachio of this scheme by which it will be possible 
for him “to misuse the prince, to vex Claudio, to undo Hero, and 
kill Leonato,” he replies. with glee, “Only to despite them, I will 
endeavour anything.” Any bar, any cross, any impediment will 
be medicinable to me,” he says speaking of the marriage. 
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Notes and Explanations. 


3. Cross : thwart ; hinder. 


6. Iam sick...... mine: I am | 
by my 
hatred towards him ; any- | 


made quite ill 


thing that destroys his love 


for Hero will suit my in- | 


clination. 


17. Any unseaonable instant: 
any time in the night, how- 
ever late. 


Appoint her: arrange 
with her, make an appoint- 
ment with her. 

19-20. What life ............ 
marriage : In what way 
will that idea enable us to 
put an 
marriage. 


22. To temper: to form by 
mixing, or compounding 
together in proper propor- 
tions soas tobe efficacious. 

28, What proof : how shall I 
substantiate my words. 

29. Misuse : mislead. 


Vex : harass, torment. 


end to this | 


| 30. Look you for : do you de- 


| sire any. 
| 43. Instances: corroborative 
circumstances. 


Which shall....... likeli- 
hood : which shall have 
all the appearance of truth 
in so far that they shall 


see me. 
| 50. Disloyalty : untruthfulness 
| in love. 
| That jealousy...... over- 


thrown: ‘that what would 
otherwise be regarded as 
mere suspicions will then 
be looked upon as some- 
thing clearly established, 
and the preparations for 
the wedding will be atan 
end.” 


and silver of varying value. 
! 57. Beyou...... accusation : if 
| you do not allow your 

courage to fail you when 
you make the accusation, 
but adhere to it firmly, you 
will find that I on my part 
shall not be wanting in 
my cunning. 





ACT I.—Scenz III. 


Analysis. | 


The plot to bring Benedick and Beatrice together is begun in 
Leonatu’s garden, where Leonato, Pedro and Claudio, knowing 
that Benedick is concealed in an arbour within ear-shot make it 
appear that Beatrice is in love with him, but “‘will die ere she 


make her love known.” 


‘| did never think that lady would have 


loved amycamRashnaPREesich Renutd: ‘Rea pGaketet neither, my 


| 56. Bucats : coins of both gold ° 
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lord,” answers Leonato, “Tt is most wonderful that she should so 
dote on Benedick, whom she is all outward behaviour seemed ever 
to dislike.” Claudio confirms all this saying that Hero has told 
him that Beatrice is in love with Benedick and that she will die 
of grief, if Benedick cannot be brought to love her. 


The Prince affects to hearken to all this with great compas- 
sion for Beatrice, and he says, “Tt were good that Benedick were 
told of this.” “To what end,” says Claudio, “he would but make 
sportof it, and torment the poor lady worse.” “And if he should” 
says the Prince, “St were a good deed to hang him ; for Beatrice 
is an excellent sweet lady, and exceedingly wise in everything but 
in loving Benedick.” 


Benedick has been listening with great eagerness to this con- 
versation. He says to himself when he hears Beatrice loves him, 
Is it possible ? Sits the wind in that corner 2?” And when 
they are gone he begins to reason in this manner with himself. 
“This can be no trick ! they were very serious, and they have the 
truth from Hero, and seem to pity the lady. Love me! Why it 
must be requitted ; I did never think to merry, but when I said I 
should die a bachelor, I did not think I should live to be married. 
They say the lady is vittuous .and fair. She isso. And wise in 
everything but in loving me. Why, this is no great argument of 
her folly. But here comes Beatrice. ‘By this day, she is a fair 
lady. I dospy some marks of love in her.” 


. Beatrice now approaches, and says with her usual tartness. 

Against my will I am sent to bid you come in to dinner.” 
Benedick who never felt himself disposed to speak to politely to 
her before, replies, “‘Fair Beatrice, 1 thank you for your pains.” 
Beatrice leaves him after two or three more rude speeches, 
Benedick thinks there is a concealed meaning of kindness under 
the uncivil words she utters andhe says aloud, “If I do not take 
pity on her, Jama villain. If Ido not love her, lama Jew. I 
will go get her picture. Thus Benedick is caught in the trap laid 
for him. 


Dramatic Significance of the Scene. 


\ 

; Every one knows the double sc2ne in the garden when Bene- 

dick and Beatrice are befooled into the seriousness of love. “There 

is no finer or more delightful piec2 of comedy, so gay, with a 

touch of seriousness behind it ;so good-natured, so graceful, and 
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with so right an end in view.’ In order to make it more dramatic, 
Benedick is seen at first alone, and declaresin a soliloquy that 
freedom of his fromthe snares and love of women, which the next 
quarter of an hour is to enslave for ever. He protests so much 
that we wonder if Shakespeare did not mean us to think that 
Beatrice had now crept into his imagination. For the first time 
he seems to think marriage a possibility. 


‘One woman is fair; yet I am well: another is wise ; yet I 
am well: another virtuous; yet [ am well: but till all 
graces be in one woman one woman shall not come in 
my grace. Rich she shall be, that’s certain ; wise, OF; 
[’'ll none ; virtuous, or, l’ll never cheapen her ; fair, or 
[ll never look on her; mild, or come not near me ; 
nobie, or not I for an angel; of good discourse, an excel- 
lent musician. and her hair shall be of what. colour it 
please God.” 





Then he hides himself in the arbour when he sees Leonato, 
Claudio and Pedro approaching. Then he hears of the terrible 
depth and passion of Beatrice’s love for him, and it does not 
occur to him (since the white-bearded fellow speaks it) that the 
story is incredible. It is his natural vanity which deceives him 
so very easily, and perhaps his wonder that Beatrice, alone of 
women, should not like him. His phrase 


Is’'t possible ? Sits the wind in that corner-? 


isdelicious. The. overstating of Beatrice’s love—her weeping, 
sobbing, beating her heari, tearing ber hair, praying, cursing— 


O Sweet Benedick ! Give me patience, 


makes the scene more amusing. That Beatrice should do this 
is incredible ; that Benedick should believe’ it seems still more 
incredible. Then he forgets his vanity in the rising tide of 
love. He discounts all the mockery which will be lavished on 
him, What is it to him if he loves the woman and the woman 
loves him, ‘I am’ I, and let the world go hang.’ It isa 
delightful sololiquy. Here is the beginning of it— — , 


“This can be no trick ; the conference was sadly borne. 
They have the truth of this from Hero. They seem to 
pity -the lady : it seems her affections have their full 
bent. Love me! why, it~ must be requited. I hear 


am_censured: they say I will bear myself 
Besb ashi RSSepie UuutenRlgay eSmeoctfirom her : 
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they say too, that she will 
sign of affection........- 


Notes and Explanations. 


10. He. dedicates...... love : 
he devotes his ways to 
love; he acts in such 
ways as to show that he 
is in love. 

13. No music with him: 
no music that was ac- | 46. 
ceptable to him, nothing 
musical to his ears. 

15. Drum and Fife: the 
drum and the fife are | 
war-like instruments ; the | 
tabor and the pipe are 
associated with peaceful , 
country festivities. | 





19. Doublet : the upper part 
of a man’s dress. | 


Orthography : abstract 
for concrete, orthographer. 
Literally, one who writes , 
correctly. Here used to 
signify a person who uses 


Ss 
bo 


strange words. 63. 


36. Noble......angel: play 
upon words “ noble ” and 
“angel.” A noble was 
worth 6s. 8d; an angel 
10s. ‘J will not marry 
her even if she be an 
angel,’'and ‘even if J | O} 
were given an angel to do 
so.” 


38. Of what colour it shall 


please God: “Her 
hair shall be its own 





rather die than give any 


natural colour.” A satiri- 
cal reference by Bene ick 
to the fashion so prevalent 
in Llizabeth’s reign of 
dyeing the hair or wearing 
false hair. 

We'll fit...penny worth: 
we will play upon him the 
pretty trick we have 
designed. 


Kid-fox : young fox : not 
very appropriate to Bene- 
dick. Perhaps ““ hid fox ” 
should be read. Claudio 
means that Benedick, 
who imagines that his 
presence in the arbour is 
unknown, will get the 
worst of the deal, 7. ¢., 
will be tricked when he 
thinks he is tricking 
others. 


Sheeps’ guts : the strings 
of the violin. Formerly 
the strings were manufac- 
tured from the intestines 
of ‘sheep and other 
animals. 


A horn..:... money : give 
me in preference a horn. 


Converting...... nonny : 
exchanging all your sighs 
for the refrain of merry 
song. 
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Bode no mischief : 
night would. 


Night raven : some bird 
whose cry was thought 
to fore-tell misfortune. 


Os aye sits: go on 
with your conversation, 
Benedick is listening. 


Stalk on, stalk on: 
“An allusion to the stalk- 
ing horse, which was a 
wooden framework, cover- 
ed with painted cloth and 
shaped like a_ horse, 
behind which the — bird- 
catcher hid himself, slowly 
moving the horse and so 


approaching his victim 
unseen. 

The fowl sits: he means 
that Benedick has no 


‘ suspicion of the plot. 


Sits the wind: ‘ Is that 
the way the wind blows ? 
Is that how matters 
stand ? 


The life of passion: 
the reality of love. 


Discovers : shows; re- 
veals. 
Gull : the sea-gull was 


supposed to be stupid, 
and its name was thus 
used to signify, sometimes 





| 
as | 128. 
the howling of ‘a dog at | 


132; 
140. 
155. 


175. 


186. 


187. 


196. 


197. 


no 
So 
i) 


. As Hector : 


Hold it up: 
the trick. 


That's her torment: 
her determination never 
to tell her love, is what 
makes her suffering so 
great. 


Smock : 
here 
dress.’ 


keep on with 


under-garment, 
apparently ‘ night 


Thousand _half-pence : 
a thousand fragments as 
small as half-pence. 


An alms: a charitable 


deed. 

Bestowed this dotage : 
endowed me_ with this 
rich heritage of love. 
Daffed : thrust aside all 
other considerations, such 
as his birth and position. 


CGrossness : perverseness, 
obstinate, opposition. 
Make tender : 


voluntarily. 


offer it 


. A good outward happi- 


ness: he is 
fortunate, so far as 
externals go. Has a 
prepossessing appearance. 


happy, 


Hector was 
son of Priam, King of 
Troy. He led the Trojans 
in the Ten Years’ War 
with the Greeks, who were 
commanded by Agamerm- 
non. He. was slain by 


is deceived. 
a eee RRA Aiea Institute. Digitved ites Gangayi says Don 


iene 


———E 


na 
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Pedro, finishing the state- comes to meet him. 
ment of Claudio, that he | 979. For those thanks: to 
took Benedick to be vali- win those thanks. 
nt. 
; : g | 28t- Choke a daw: merely 
265, Quirks and remnants 0 | an emphatic and _picture- 
wit : jests and stale aunt sque conclusion to the 
tations of witty sayings. phrase. 
270, Sentences : maxims. | 985, No stomach: no appe- 
These paper bullets of eet 


the brain: these shafts | ’ 
of wit that are as harmless | 258. A double meaning : | 


as bullets made of paper. | was sent against my will, 
because I wished to come 


271. Awea man...humour : | Beenown accord, 


deter a man from follow- | 





ing his inclinations. 295. Jew ieln Shakespeare's 

| time tocall anyone a 

275. Some marks of love : in | Jew” was to treat him 
the manner in which she ! with contempt. 


; ACT III].—Sceng I. 
Analysis. 


This scene also takes place in Leonato’s orchard, and is inl 
one sense a repetition of it, as a trap is laid by Hero to ensnare 
Beatrice, similar to that enacted in the previous scene to: trap 
Benedick. This snare is equally successful, chiefly owing to the 
spirited part played by Hero. Note that the whole of the dialogue 
between Hero, Margaret, and Ursula, together with the soliloquy 
of Beatrice, is in blank verse, as befitting the subject. 


in Hero and Ursula come to the garden and say to Margaret, 
Good Margaret, run to the parlour; there you will find my 
cousin Beatrice talking with the Prince and Claudio. Bid her 
steal into the “pleached arbour’ and tell her that Hero and Ursula 
are talking about her.” Beatrice hears that Benedick is in love 
with her. but that 
She cannot love, 


Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
She is so self-endeared. 


‘‘Nature never framed a woman’s heart of prouder stuff than that 


‘of Beatrige, o RISdAPR ARG ATU! GigiSBAOH Me ndBriber eyes,” 
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so talks Hero about the incorrigible Beatrice, so far as love is 
concerned. On their departure, she feels ashamed .of her pride and 
scorn, and suspecting no stratagem, exclaims —“what fire is in 
mine ears ? Can this be true? Farewell, contempt and scorn 
and maiden pride, adieu! Benedick, love on! I will requite you 
taming my wild heart to your loving hand.” 


Dramatic Significance of the Scene. 


The same net is set for Beatrice, and the result is similar. 
But what a difference between her speech and that of Benedick ! 
There is no vanity in her words. There is only repentance for her 
past pride and scorn. There is none of that  self-consideration of 
which Benedick is so full. She completely and frankly gives up 
herself for love. Shakespeare having made her a little sharper 
then becomes an ordinary woman, now fills her whole heart with 
a softness which arises of love. In this way, Shakespeare has 
lifted her on to a higher level than that on which he has placed 
Benedick. But the softness does not weaken her character. On 
the contrary, in defence of Hero, in wrath against Claudio, she is 
stronger than she was before. The softness has to do with herself 
alone. It casts out her self-assertiveness. Shakespeare marks 
the changes in her character quite clearly. She has lost all her 
wit most curiously. She is almost too humble almost out of 
character. Love has, lowered her plumes. She is greatly moved 
by finding how gravely Hero and Ursula blame her for her pride 
and hard heartedness. Hero has drawn her sharply— 


But Nature never framed a woman's heart 
Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice: 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 


65 “co =a she cannot love, 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
She is so self-endear'd. 


Of course, Hero draws a somewhat exaggerated picture of Beatrice’s 
pride--for her purpose. Beatrice is far better than that. It is 
ng gaiety of youth which has carried her away, and the 
pleasure of using her rapier of speech. But now that the centre 
of her heart is touched, we see how full and deep are the waters 
of loving;kindness there. Beatrice like Benedick, is slowly and 
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Notes Explanations. 
Beatrice proposing : 7. ¢ 


2 


ahs 


6. 


8. The 


11. 


Whisper her ear: 


Is all of her : 


Trace : 


30. 


speaking 
and 


conversing or 
with the Prince 
Claudio. 

hisper | 
whi 
SOR LYS 
in her ear. 
wholly con- | 
cerns her. 


i 
honeysuckle, which 
owes its very existence to 
the sun, seems to turn 
against it by excluding the 
light, just as pampered 
courtiers turn against their | <, 

= sts 
prince from whom they 
have received favours. 
Theis will she hide her: 
there sbe is sure to hide 
herself when you tell her 
that we, etc. 


nn < 
Se 





56. 


walk. 
Sick in love: 
madly in love with, 


Of this matter : 
thing as this. 


deeply, 61. 


of such 


Hearsay: it is only said 
to wound: 


Like a lapwing:: ‘the 
common plover, which, 
when anyone approaches 
its nest, runs along the 
ground, uttering its pecu- 
liar cry, and :o diverts 
attention from ifs eggs or 
young birds. 





63. 


27. Qars: fins, 
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Woodbine: Shakespeare 
generally uses woodbine 
to denote the plant, and 
honeysuckles to denote 
the flowers of the same 
shrub. 


Haggards of the rock: 
wild hawks. Hawks were 
often trained for sport. 


Wish : advise, bid. 

Of prouder stuff: of 
sterner stuff. 

Misprising : — despising, 
undervaluing. 

Weak : worthless, of no 
consideration. 

Project: plan, idea. She 


isso far from exhibiting 
any love that she cannot 
even form an idea of it. 


Self-endeared: full of self- 
love. 


Spell him backward: ic. 
take all his qualities in a 
directly opposite sense. 
Just as witches were said 
to turn prayers into curses 
by saying them backward, 
so she would interpret his 
qualities the wrong Way: 
if he were fair in face, she 
would say he ought to 
have been a woman; if 
dark, Nature had tried to 
make a grotesque figure 
and had succeeded» in 
making only a blot. 


An antique: a buflvon or 


ragetesqyeGeryers not only 





66. 


3+. 


Act u1, Supplementary 


Notes. sc. i. 





did nature intended in him 
to draw a buffoon, but 
even in doing that made a 
mess of it. 


An agate very vilely cut: 
a precious stone in which 
a figure was cut. Hence 
used to signify anything 
very small. Beatrice is 
represented as comparing 
a short man to such a 
figure for his size, and, 
moreover, to a figure badly 
engraved, 


A.vane blown with all 
winds : ever on the move. 
There is also a reference 
to the constant creaking 
of the weather-cock as it 
is blown about from one 
point of the compass to 
another. 


Purchaseth : deservedly 
obtains. 
Press me to death: 


“The allusion to an 
ancient punishment which 
was formerly inflicted 
on those persons, who, 
being indicted, refused to 
plead. In consequence 
of their silence, they were 
pressed to death by an 
heavy weight laid upon 
their stomach.” (Mason) 
Honest slanders : state- 
ments about Beatrice, 
which, though strong en- 
ough to dissuade Benedick 





90. 
955 


96. 


99: 


101. 


107. 


114. 


from marrying her, would 
not affect her good name. 


Priz’d : estimated. 


My fancy: my idea on 
the subject. 
Argument,: here, power 
of reasoning. 

His excellence : he de- 
served it even long before 
he had it. 

Every day, tomorrow ! 
“As I am to be married to- 
morrow, why, when _ to- 
morrow comes, |: shall be 
married every day after- 
wards.’ 

Fire is in my ears: here 
there is a reference to the 
proverb of a person's ears 
burning when being talked 
about. There seems no 
necessity for this: Beatrice 
is merely expressing her 
indignation at the charac- 
ter that has been given 
her. 

No one will say a good 
word for those who are 
scornful, in thei: absence. 
Taming...hand: Beats 
rice has been charged with 
being as wild as hawks; 
she therefore says 
wild as her heart is, she 
will tame it to the hand. 
This image is taken from 
falconry. 

Reportingly: more firmly 


than ordinary hearsay is to- 


be believed. 
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ACT Ill.—Scrne II. 


Analysis. : 

Some days have been taken up in the progress of the events 
of the last scene. In Leonato’s house Pedro, Claudio and 
Leonato are rallying Benedick upon his changed appearance and 
manner. 


Benedick. Gallants, | am not as I have been. 
_Leonato. So say 1: methinks you are sadder. 
Claudio. 1 hope he will be in love. 


Don,Pedro. Hang him, truant ! there’s no true drop of 
blood in him, to be truly touched with love : if 
-he be sad, he wants money. : 


Benedick. 1 have the toothache. 


Don Pedro. Draw it. 


Benedick. Well, every one can master a grief but he that 
has it. 


Claudio concludes from his behaviour and manner that he is 
in love with some one. “Tf he be not in love with some woman, 
there is no believing old signs: a’ brushes his hat o’ mornings ; 
what should that bode ?” 


They are interrupted by Don John, who tells Claudio and 
Pedro that Herois an imprudent lady and that he can show her 
talking with men from her chamber-window at midnight. Claudio 
and Pedro very credulously accept his offer of proof. Claudio says, 

If I see anything to-night why [ should not marry her, to-morrow 
in the congregation, where I intended to wed her, there will I 
shame her.” ‘The Prince also says, “And as 1 assisted you to 
obtain her, I will join with you to disgrace her.” 


Dramatic Significance of the Scene. 


In this scene Don John appears and at once puts into action 
his plot against the happiness of Hero, Claudio, his brother Don 
Pedro, and Leonato. : 
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The parallelism between this plot (called ‘the Unchastity Plot’) 
and the earlier plot described in Act I Sc. ILI. is singularly 
unfortunate, as it suggests that Don John and his lenchmen 
assemble regularly for their daily conspiracy, But the present 
plot does not come home to us with the force of truth. How can 
Claudio, who has already been deceived by Don John, be so 
credulous as to believe Don John again? He knows full well 
that Don John had deceived him and has a_ bitter experience of 
him. But it does not occur to him in the least that he has been 
deceived in the past by Don John. Don John presents to hima 
second disreputable report about Hero, and he readily believes in 
what he says. We call the parallelism of the two plot scenes un- 
fortunate ; the parallelism of the two accusation scenes is almost 
shocking. John makes a grave charge about Hero to Claudio and 
Pedro. He has already made a false charge about Hero to 
Pedro and Claudio. But no one thinks of recalling the fact. It 
sounds scarcely credible that Claudio, who has already tasted the 
bitterness of Don John’s conduct, should swallow a second foul 
story from the same tainted source. It requires more than human 
effort on our part to stretch ourselves so much as to believe that 
Claudio could be so unfortunate in his inexperience of the world 
and its ailairs as to falla ready victim to the wiles of Don John 
and not learn n the least from his previous mistakes. . 


Notes and Explanations. 


1. Consummate: consummat- | 13. He hath twice.........bow- 

ed; completed. string : he has on several 
occasions shown that he 
laughs at love and love’s 


5. Vouchsafe me: permit me. 


8. New gloss : first freshness. attacks. 

10. I will only be bold with | The little hangman : a 
Benedick : | will be bold title given by Shakespeare 
with Benedick only, 1 will to Cupid. 
make a demand ee Bice | 15, What his heart thinks : ° 
only, for his company + A reference to the old pro- 
not only for.his, compally verb, “As the fool thinks 
inthe sense of his com- so the bell clinks.” 


pany and nothing more,’ 


but ‘his company and no 27. You must hang it: an 


one elses. ¢ allusion to hanging, draw- 
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ing, and quartering, the | Tells a heavy tale : a 
punishment of criminals | strong evidence against 
condemned for treason. | him, i.e., of his being in 
love. 
29. A worm : at the root of the ay 
tooth it was formerly sup- | 74, She shall......... upwards : 


40. 


AO. 


or 
np 


posed to be the cause of 
tooth-ache. 

He is no fool for fancy : 
‘unless he has a fancy (a 
taste) for such foolery, as 
it appears he has, he can- 
not be said to be befooled 
by fancy of any kind, 
least of all by such fancy 
as you speak of, 7.¢., love.’ 


Old ornament of his 
cheek : his whiskers and 
beard. 


. By the loss : to the extent 
of the loss. 


54. Civet : the perfume known 


65 


66 


as musk which was ob- 

tained from an animal 
fe 

called the ‘civet-cat.” 


. Jesting spirit : instead of 
jestinghe is now singing 
love songs. 


. Stops: were pieces of 
metal on the finger board 
of a bite, against which 
the strings were pressed 
by the finger to produce 
different tones. They are 
still used on the banjo. 


she shall be buried in her 
lover’s arms. 


| 76, Yet is......tooth-ache: yet 


that is no remedy for the 
pain from which I told you 
I was suffering. 


79. Hobby-horses silly 
fellows. A “hobby horse” 
was the figure of a horse 
with a man partly con- 
cealed under it, and wasa 
feature of the old festivals. 
Hence it became associat- 
ed with frivolity. 

8+. The two bears: Beatrice 
and Benedick who have 
hitherto been as fierce to 
each other as two bears. 

88. Goodden : good even. 





103. Holds you well : loves you 
regards you with favour. 


Dearness of heart : true 
good will. 


108. Circumstances shortened: 


to cut the matter short. 


115. For she.........0f : for.she 


has been talked of more 
than 


, enough, 7.¢,,- has 
given cause for plenty of 
scandal. 
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ACT IIL.-—Scene III. 
Analysis. 


On the approach of night—the night before the wedding of 
Hero and Claudio —the watch assemble in the street and receive 
instructions from Dogberry, the master-constable, who then retires. 
Between one and two in the morning, Borachio and Conrade, who 
are walking along the same street, take shelter from the revtanariline 
in sight and hearing of the watchmen. With drunken candour 
Borachio blurts out to his comrade the success of the vile plot 
against Hero. “T have to-night wooe1 Margaret, the Lady Hero's 
gentlewoman, by the name of Hero.” Both are arrested by the 
watch ‘ in the Prince's name,” and taken before Leonato. 


Dramatic Significance of the Scene. 


‘In the previous scene, the play almost becomes tragic, and 
in order: to relisve the tension Shakesp2are here introduces a 
comic interlude in the doings of the stupid and bombastic Dogberry 
and his companions. These characters and their play serve two 
purposes—(i) they provide a good deal of fun, jollity, mirth and 
laughter in the play, (i#) they keep our interest in the play from 
being too tragical. 


Shakespeare even uses their very stupidity to suit his ends. 
Jf Dogberry and his companions had not bean as stupid as they 
actually were, they would have at once seen the drifts of Borachio’s 
remarks about Hero, Claudio and Don Pedro. | In that manner, it 
was impossible that the plot could have remained unrevealed till 
the wedding ceremony in the church ; the denowment would have 
been anticipated.’ 


Stopford A. Brooke remarks : “ Don John has blackened the 
honour of Hero. Borachio, his bravo, talks to Margaret at her 
window and calls her Hero. The Prince and Claudio listen and 
are convinced that llerois a wanton. They will,’ they cry, 
‘denounce her publicly in the church. This is the tragic element, 
and it is black enough. But Shakespeare dozs uot allow the 
comedy to become too severely tragic. Therefore, it is into the 
very centre of the tragic part of the drama that he brings his 
audacious fun, and shoots on to the streets of Messina all the 
lumbering stupidities and self-conceits of the English watchmen 
of his timeCC-PikeshwérRteseathn DAMANS DIGH: pgberr and Verges, 
and their band of constables. He invents t' ont Wi gettinuch care 
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as the rest. Je gives them a whole scene to themselves, He 
brings their boundless yanity and incapacity into contact with 
Leonato, Claudio and the Prince, when these are as empty of 
commonsense and as incapable cf seeing the truth as_ the foolish 
constables, He brings their low life face to face with the high 
life’ of Messina ; and whatever we may think of them Dogberry, 
at least, self-idealised by his happy vanity, thinks himself as good 
asany man of Messina. Their fcolery intermingles excellently 
with the tragedy, and in the end is used to change the tragic event 
into happiness. 

Notes and Explanations. 


9, Give them their charge : houses, you may say that 
tell them their duties. you made a mistake in 
trying to apprehend them 
— an excuse which accord- 
ing to Halliwell was usual- 
ly made by constables 
when they had searched 
innocent persons.” 


10. Desartless: deserving. 

15. Good name: a good repu- | 
tation. | 

15-16. To...be fortune: well- | 
favoured, _ well-featured, | 
good-looking. | 60. Theless ...honesty : the 

24. Such vanity : for ‘such less see deal ae puch 

ability,’ capacity. men, ne greater ne 

Senseless : for ‘sensible.’ | chance of your being 


: taken < ; 
27, Lantern: carried by eee ee Boar panic? ot 
watchmen in days when g reputed as such. 


the streets were dimly 
lighted. 


28. Comprehend: apprehend. 
Vagrom: vagrant. 


64. By ycur office, you may: 
you would be perfectly 
justified as watchmen in 
laying hands on him, but 
yov will find it more pru- 


40. Tolerable: for ‘intolerable’. dent. 

48, Bills: weapons used by | 67. To let him... company: 
watchmen, and originally | to let him show what he 
by English soldiers. They \ is really is by stealing out. 


had- a hook of — steel 


which could cause an ugly | 74. Hear a child ery : “Pro. 


meine | pal this and the few 

% ines following were in- 

52. If they, etc, if they do not tended by Shakespeare asa 
answer you more civilly | burlesque upon Wolfe’s 


and EQ) eJOEG ES IDGIT ite Dig LACES CBA gat he streets, 


ACT Ill. 


Supplementary 


Notes. sc. ut. 125 





103. 


lb. 


119. 


120. 


5, Stab : 


. This seven year : 


sublished ' in 1595, which | 
contained many absured | 


misfortune.” 


“the incrustation 
formed over sores by dried 
matter; applied to persons 
as aterm of extreme con- | | 
tempt and disgust.” 


1 will...... that : I will re- 
pay ycur rudeness in the 
same coin sconer or later. 


ur 
va) 


Pent-house ;: ‘a porch or 
sbed with a sloping roof.’ 
lt drizzles rain : it rains 
slightly. 

True drunkard: Borachio 
is represented onthe stage | 
as being intoxicated during | 
this scene. 


193. 





an €x- 


presst 0 astonihtesrarts institute Di 


% 
for these seven years.’ 


orders as to what a person | 143. Up and down: walks 
might or might not do in about the streets, instead 
the public streets or in his of being locked up in jail, 
Sate as he should be. 
Gharchierchecaet cert 48. Hot bloads: dissolute 
generally of stone in the youngamen. 
porch of a church. These | 151. Pharaoh’s Soldiers : 
benches are stillto be seen figures taken from Scriptu- 
in village churches. ral subjects in the old 
Coil : bustle. tepestries or the ‘painted 
Mase = AnGeeue esis cloths’ frequently mention- 
Mass.” Mass being a by Shakespeare, 
term given to the celebra- eechy =/smoky. 
tion of the Lord’s supper. | 152. Good Bel’s priests : a 
My elbow itched: a refe- window with a_ picture of 
rence to an old saying that, of the story of Bel and 
“if one’s elbow itched, it the: Dragon. 
was a sign of impending | 154. Shaven Hercules: Her- 


cules was scmetimes dress- 
ed asa woman when he 
was the slave of Omphale. 
Smirched: coiled, sullied. 


. Giddy with the fashion: 


has not this fashion of 
which you lalk so much, 
turned your head, made 
you giddy and incapable 
of keeping ‘ong to one 
thing. 

A’ wears a lock : a lock 
of hair grown long by a 
lover out of compliment to 
his sweet-heart. This the 
ignorant watchman takes 
to mean the lock of a door 
and Dogberry in V,ji, falls 
into the same mistake, and 


diiakiyeéargiaak requires 
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a key, says, “THe wears a Figuratively, the two 
key in his ear and a lock comrades arrested by men 
hanging by it.” with weapons. ‘There are 
200-1. Goodly commodity.... plays a ey taken 
bills : play upon words. up, and Duis. 
Literary, goods bought on 


2)2. Commodity in question: 





credit, payment of which ‘the goods of valuable 
is secured by a written prize for examination by 
promise to pay ‘a bill). the judge.’ 


ACT 1II.—Scene IV. 
Analysis. 


This scene in Hero’s private apartment opens with the pre- 
parations for the wedding later in the day. Hero and her maid 
Margaret appeat and discuss the dress that is to be worn, the 
former exhibiting sad forebodings of coming misfortune. Beatrice 
soon after enters, and from her manner and conversation it is 
quite appa: rt that she bas been affected in the same way as 
Benedick ha been in the preceding scene. Beatrice is just as 
foolish. Her voice is so odd that Hero cries out— 


Why, how now ! do you speak in the sick tune 2 


‘1 am out of all other tune, methinks,’ answers Beatrice, very 
sentimentally. She isas pattish as Benedick and more sensitive. 
Even Margaret conquers her in wit. Margaret chatters away 
incessantly and also indiscreetly upon love, marriage, and 
Benedick. She hurries away every one. The dazzling brightness 
of her wit vanishes. She is robbed of her plumes by ones She 
flashes in wit no longer. She too is out. of sorts. “Nis almost 
five o’cl yk cousin ; ‘tis time you were ready. By my troth, I 
am exceedingly ill : heigh—ho !,’ 


‘ . . . . é 
§ This scene serves to give time for Dogberry and_ his 
assistants to bring their prisoners before the Governor Leonato. 
4° ra % 4 
so avoiding any semblance of undue haste and abruptness on their 
part. 


Notes and Explanations. 


6. Rabato: ‘A collar-band | 14. Ti 
a re : head-d ; 
or ruffle fbagivainkedearch insfitute Diokeedtedeadptt eran: 








22-23. 


33. 


Gres 





ACT II, Sunplemeniany Notes. sc. 1v. 127 
if the hair of the head- | +5. Speaks in the sick tune : 
isicee Wiehe Aee gee anase in the tune, or tone of 
rowner, so as to mat io ak 
Beng arp uaee voice, of a sick person. 
ence to. the false hain incl te. -Ampouts <<. tune : cannot 
vogue then. speak in any other tune. 
Night.gown : a dressing- 
gown or loose flowing pat +8. The Light O° Love : the 
for undress occasions. tet of an old dance 
In respect of : in com- ae 
parison with. 62, Turned Turk: a_prover- 
Cuts: slashes in the dress, bial expression for any 
into which were inserted change of condition for 
pieces of other materials. the worse, especially of 
5 es changing one’s religion. 
Set with pearis: it was A sly allusion by Margaret 
common to sew garments to the newly developed 
of state with small pearls love of Beatrice for 
called ‘ seed ’ pearls. Benedick. 
Down sleeves, side’ 
sleeves: down sleeves | 6 The star : the Pole Star, 
are long sleeves extending useful to sailors, as it 1s 
from the shoulder to the practically fixed over the 
wrist. Side sleeves are North Poie. She means ; 
outer sleeves, very full a sailor has absolute trust 
and wide, hanging loosely in the Pole Star as a 
from the shoulder and not guide ; I have as great a 
falling below the elbow. confidence in my opinion 
that that you have chang- 
Skirts, round under ed your disposition. 
borne: Skirts trimmed 
all round with. 67. These gloves the count 
i sent me: Beatrice, hav- 
Honourable without ing had quite sufficient of 
marriage; even without this bantering conversa- 
marriage. tion, cleverly introduces 
The right hosband te | Bt ele 
husband with his own ;: 
wife. 77. His not...... cap ; that is, 
Ask.....- else: if you do where it may be: con- 
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:79, Garduus JBenedictus : that the latter suspects 
blessed thistle. A herb her, and to throw her off 
* reputed to have great | the scent bursts into a 
healing powers. Margaret jumble of almost meaning- 
here slyly refers to less words in her reply. 
Benedick as being “this | og, Eats......grudging: al- 
Carduus Benedictus’ to | though he is in love, he 
Beatrice. | takes his food without 
80. Lay it to your heart: | reluctance. 


apply it to your heart as a 


: 2. Fal allop : 
plaster is applied. 0 a 8 y sh 


means that she is speak- 





81. Prickest her with ing truthfully and se- 
athistle: your words | riously. 
pierce her very sharply. 103. Madam, withdraw tA 
84. Some moral: “Some | request by Ursula that 
secret meaning, like the | Hero should retire to her 
moral of a fable.” Mar- dressing-room to get 
garet at once divines by ready. 


this charge of Beatrice 


ACT III.—Scene V. 
. Analysis. 


The scene is laid in another room of Leonato’s palace. 
Dogberry and Verges appear before Leonato to report to him 
some thing that concerns him closely. They are there to bring to 
his notice the confession of Borachio whom they heard talking with 
his companion during their watch at night. But they are tedious 
in their explanations and details and Leonato is greatly anxious 
to go to the church immediately for the wedding, so they arz 
dismissed, from his presence: Leonato asks them, “ Take their 
examinations yourself and bring it to me: 1 am now in great haste 

.as it miy anp2ar unto you.” Leonato thus misses his opportunity 
to discover the plot againt Hero, which omission at once leads to 
tragic consequences. 


Notes and Explanaticns. 


18. Palabras: a few words. 
xe e 
3. Confidence, descerns: | 22. The poor Duke's 
me a. 5 ; 
for ~ conference, con- } officers : i.e:, the duke’s 


cerns.’ ! 
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\ 
36, Excepting your Wor-| 
ship's presence: he | 
means © saving your pre- 
sence ” but suggests, inno- 
cently of course. that 
Teouate Awask vanmarrané but confuses it with ‘‘ non 
invent? compos mentis” (of un- 


40. Whien® the sage‘ ‘ie. in = sound mind), A person 


othe ts is brought ; - 
‘ when the wine is in, the | plus ” in sg a <i 
wit is out.’ | : POZE Ss 


{ put toa stand, “ beaten.” 


made of horn, to fit the 
pocket or a case. 


“I 
iss} 


Non-come : He means 
non-plus ” (not more), 


41. A world to see : wonder- |~ £ es 
fol ta:sée (73. Excommunication : Com- 
munication, their account 


67. Inkhorn :a small bottle, REE 


in which ink was carried, | 


ACT IV.—ScENE I. 
Analysis. 


Don Pedro, Don John, Leonato, Friar Francis, Claudio, 
Benedick, Hero and Beatrice are present at the church to witness 
the wedding ceremony of Hero and Claudio. The Friar begins 
the wedding ceremony by asking whether any impediment exists 
against the marriage. Thereupon Claudio accuses Hero of dis- 
loyalty to him, and asks, ‘What man was he talked with you 
yesternight out at your window betwixt twelve and one?” When 
Hero denies the charge, Don Pedro affirms that he himself 
witnessed the meeting. ‘True, O God!” cries the heart-struck 
Hero. Then this hapless lady swoons. Don Pedro, Claudio and 
Don John retire. Hero’s father believes the wretched story and 
wishes her dead. 


Do not live, Hero; do not ope thine eyes 3 
For, did I think thou would’st not quickly die 
Myself would, on the rearward of reproaches, 
Strike at thy life. 


Beatrice, however, firmly believes in the innocence and purity 

of her cousin. The Friar also proclaims his belief in Hero’s in- 

nocence. He has marked the lady’s countenance and noted a 

thousand blushing shames to start into her face and seen a fire 

that does belie the accusation brought against her by the Prince 

and Claudj Ke says to the sorrowing father : “Call me a fool ; 
eading 


trust not €Ee9 sSsaiepstiviarBaltzediaseGartgotriy age, my 
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reverence, nor my calling, if this‘sweet lady lie not guiltless he 
“under some biting error.” On reviving, Hero again denies the ac- 
cusation. Leonato now begins to think that his daughter may be 
‘falsely accused, while Benedick bluntly declares that Don John is 
at. the bottom of the matter. ‘The Friar advises Leonato that he 
should ceport Hero as dead, put on mouring, and erect a monu- 
‘ment for her, and do all the rites concerning the burial. his will 
change slander to remorse; and Hero shall be ‘lamented’ pitied 
atid excused of every*hearer! The idea of her life shall sweetly 
creep into’ Claudio’s imagination when he shall hear she died 
upon his words. Leonato agrees to this scheme of the Friar. 


-f.) ‘Benedick and Beatrice are now left alone for the first time 
‘since: the trick played upon them by their friends. _ Beneaick is 
the first to speak, “Lady Beatrice. have you wept all this while ?” 
“Yea, and I will weep a while longer,” says Beatrice. “Surely,” 
says Benedick, “I do believe your fair cousin is wronged.” “Ah!” 
says Beatrice, “how muca might that man deserve of me who 
would right her!” “By my sword,” says Benedick, “vou love 
me, and I protest I love you. Come, bid me do anything for 
you.” .“‘ Kill Claudio,” says Beatrice. “Ha! not for the wide 
‘world,”. says Benedick who loves his friend Claudio. “Ts not 
‘Claudio a villain, that has slandered, scorned and dishonoured my 
“cousin?” says Beatrice: “O that I werea man! I would eat 
_ is heart in the market-place.’’ Beatrice would hear nothing in 
“Claudio’s defence. “Jhink-you on your soul that Claudio has 
‘wronged Hero?” asks Benedick. “‘Yea,” answers Beatrice; ‘‘as 
sure as I have a thought or a soul.” “Enough,” says Benedick, 
I am engaged ; I will challenge him.” 


Dramatic Significance of the Scene. 


(1) This scene brings us to the climax of the play. It 
occurs in a church, surely a most fitting place for such a tragedy to 
happen, a tragedy in which the actors would need divine help in 
their troubles, Don John’s plot apparently now succeeds in 
its object. Hero is publicly repudiated by Claudio, in which he is 
assisted by Don Pedro and Don John with proofs of her 
infidelity. The heart-struck Hero swoons, and Don John laughs 
in his sleeves at the foolishness of Prince and Claudio who gave 
a ready ear to his foul story. 


(2) In the ‘church scene’ all the characters are tried in the 
fire.“ It is a repulsive scene. The public denunciation of a 
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woman by the man who coms to marry her, exposing her 
shame to the whole world is a-disgraceful act. Then again 

Claudio's accusation, while the girl stands before him, clad in en 
modesty, as chaste as is the bud ere it be blown,’ is odiously, 
immodest. We never recover any admiration for the Prince and 
Claudio. It is true they saw Hero, as they thought, talking toa 
man out of a window; but if they had ever lookel at Hero's face 

they should have disbelieved their eyes. At least, they should 
have inquired before they condemned. Says Stopford A. Broke, 
“T think the ugliness of the conduct of these two men got-an. 
Shakespeare’s literary nerves, and caused him in the scene not to 
write so well as usual. When the subject, as in the scane, 
is wrongly or inadequately conceived, the execution is sure to be 
inadequately or wrongly done. The artist often does not know 
that his conception of the thing is wrong till the inadequate: 
execution of his work tells him that somthing has gone astray.” 
The conception of the scene is ill-shaped and the execution of it 
is also ill-done. . : p f 


Nor do we understand how Leonato believes in his daughte7’s: 
unchastity so easily. He is more than ordinarily foolish. Strange 
it is that ha, who, has seen Hero so pure and chaste all her life 
comes to believe readily in a stranger's report. Such a father is a 


curse on the child. He seems to bave passed, almost= inwa.. 


moment, from a sensible mass into senile weakness. 


Don John sco%s in the distance. He doubles his villainy. 
He knows Hero is innocent, but sacrifices the innocent child™*to~° 


gratify his spite against the Prince and Claudio. Few things in 
Shakespeare are wickeder that Don John’s villainy. 


Hero remains innocent and passive. She is utterly confound- 
ed by the infinite distance between herself and the accusation, 
and all that she utters speaks of maiden amazement, her maiden 
ignorance. ‘Ts.my lord well, that he doth speak so wide?’ she 


whispers when she is charged with sensuality. She cries out, 


with grief. She is delicate child too gentle for such storms, too 

innocent to bear these stains ; she is stretched suddenly on the 

very rack of shame. When she hears her father believe in her 
guilt, she swoons away. 

The Friar remains calm and quite while the tragic scene 

; is } e re’s thought a man of the world 

enfolds itselé-o KauAnit ena fpattig.tugizee by AGRIC men and 


as well as a just churchman, 
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He has seea innocence being often 
He believes that Hero 
He 
He 


women in hours of trouble. 
hurt, and guilt being suddenly revealed. 
is without stain; that there has been a shameful mistake. 
comes nobly out of the test —wise, affectionate and tolerant. 
chas noted the lady, and marked— 

A thousand blushing apparitions 

To siart into her face; a thousand innocent shames, 

In angel whiteness beat away those blushes. 


Pity her father could not see with those eyes! Then the good 
Friar proposes that Hero should die till her honour is cleared. 
Dead she would be regretted, even were the accusations true. 


Benedick and Beatrice are equal to the trial. Shakespeare 
lifts them, in this hour of passion, to the highest point of their 
characters. They are not deceived into belief in Hero’s shame. 
Beatrice’s whole soul revelt: when she finds her cousin slandered 
and wronged. Her cry ‘Kill Claudio’ i3 the outbreak of thousand 
sorrows, feelings, wraths, tears, agonies of indignation, which have 
surged and collected within Beatrice since Claudio denounced her 
cousin. Her last phrase, ‘O God, that I werea man! 1 would 
eat his heart in the market-place,’ is as fierce as fierceness itself. 
It is not unnatural, though the phras> itself seems too terrible for 
a woman to use. But Beatrice was that type of woman who 
was prepared to do anything to right the wrong done to an innocent 
maiden. 


Notes and Explanations. 


2-3. You shall recount...... | confess it.” 
afterwards: you will | » 


5 Bat} \ . 
: 25 atner: 1.¢, ; 
address the contracting * ¢.,  Leonato 


his intended father-in-law. 


parties afterwards on 
their duties as man and | 29. Leara : teach. 
wife. 35. Authority : proof. 
12:13: If either......it: This | #6 Not to be married: #.c., 1 


is the marriage service : mean not to be married. 


“T require and charge | 50. 
you both............that if 


Have vanquished......... 
youth: have, by your 


either of you know impedi: 
ment, why ye may not be 
lawfully joined together in 


matrfiifiehiasimir Researpbunstitute. Digweed esteGangotri 3 


importunity, taken advan- 
tage of her youth, and 
overcome her scruple of 


aS 


os 


53-54. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


as 


Made defeat: accomplish- 
ed the ruin of. 


You'll say sin: you 
will say, that being betro- 
thed to me, she already 
looked upon me as her 
husband. You want to 
remove away her guilt by 
saying that she did grant 
me conjugal rights prema- 
turely. 


Dian in her orb: a re- 
ference to Diana, the 
goddess of Chastity. Here 
Diana represents the moon 
in its orbit round the 
earth, 


As chaste........- blown : 
“ hefore the air nas tast- 
ed it sweetness.” (Johnson) 


More intemperate...... 
Venus: Venus was the 
goddess of Love. Claudio 
means to say that Hero 
has got less self-control 
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7\. 


90. 





over her desires and pass- 
ion of love. than even 
Venus, the goddess of 
Love. 


Those pampered.......-- 
sensuality: those highly 
fed animals that indulge 
in sensualities simply be 
came they have no hard 
work to do to kill down 
their desires and passions. 


Nuptial: wedding. The | 


plOmbikasnrnt ASVArch institute. Digi 


108. 


109. 


220. 


True, O’Ged! ‘ Probably 
these words were an un- 
concious or unthinking 
repetition by Hero of those 
just previously spoken by 
Don John, “and these 
things are true,” the agi- 
tated state of her mind 
preventing her from know- 
ingly hearing the previous 
remark of Benedick.’ 
Kindly : natural. 


Now if you are a maid 
this : if you are as chaste 
as a maiden, you will not 
hesitate to answer this 
question. 


No maiden : Her denial 
is evidence of her guilt, in 
Pedro's opinion. 


Not to be spoke of :- not 
to be spoken of. 


Much misgovernment : 
very grievous misconduct. 
impiety and 
impious __ purity : a 
beatiful sinner and a 
sinful beauty. 


I'll lock up all the 


gates of Love: | will 
never love you in future. 


Pure 


Conjecture : suspicion. 
He will always suspect 
beauty. 


Dost thou look up? do 
you venture to look 
cheerful. 
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125. The story which......... 
blood : The story of her 
guilt is proved true by her 
blushes. 


126. Ope: open Archaic. 
128. Spirits : powers of life. 


129. On the reward of...... 
ife: after reproaching 
her, he would kill her. 


131. Chid I...frame: “ Was | 


I angry because Nature's 


plans were no niggardly | 


as to give me only one 
child ?” 

135. At my gates: a foundl- 
ing that had been left at 
my gates by some poor 
wom: unable to bring it 
up hersclf. 

136. Smirched : stained. 

140, Mine I loved...praised: 
i.e., whom I loved, whom 
I praised. 

142. That l...... her. Hero 
-was mine so wholly that 
when I thought of her, 
she seemed more myself 
that I myself was. 


144. Into a pit of ink : black 
contamination. 
149. Attired in wonder: 


wrapped up in astonish- 
ment. 


158,159,160. “TI alone have | 
kept silence and have | 
Stood aside to see how | 


| 199. 


this affair might chance to 





161. 


165. 


167-8 


188. 


_ 
to 


turn out.” 


A thousand appari- 
tions : ‘ The changes in 
the tell-tale countenance 
of Hero the deepest 
blushes, followed by mo- 
ments of ast y grey pallor, 
caused by her varying 
emotions of shame, anger, 
fear, etc. 


To burn the errors: a 
reference to the death 
inflicted on heretics, who 
burnt at the stake to 
purge them of _ their 
errors. 


. A seal is used to 


guarantze the genuine- 
ness of documents. So the 
experience of life attests 
and confirms the views 
on human nature that ae 
obtained by reading 
books. Practice confirms 
theory. 


Bitting error : cruel mis- 
take. 


Maintained the change 
interchanged words with, 
kept up a_ conversation 
with. 

Misprision : misunder- 
standing. 

Whoee........ .villainies: 
whose energies spend 
themselves in devising 
villainous schemes. 


Nor my bad life 
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| 
friends : nor has my life | 
been so bad as to deprive 
me of my friends. 


Policy of mind: the 
way in which he would 
deal with the slanderers. 


To quite me : to requite; 
to have my revenge. 
Mourning ostentat on : 
appearance of mourning. 


Family’s old monu- 
ment: In Italy it was 
the custom for each noble 





family’ to have its own 
particular monument upon 
which were placed records 
of any individual member 
of that family at his or 
her death. 


Hang mournful epi- | 


taphs: An epitaph is, strict- 
ly, au inscription on a | 
tomb. Here it is used 
for verses written on | 
parchments oF tablets | 
which were 
tomb stones. 


Remorse : 
for her misfortunes. 


On this travail...birth : 
as a result of this toil he | 


. } 
looks for something greater | 
than the mere excitement | 
of pity. | 


We rack the value: 
put an exaggerated value 


hung = on | 


Compassion | 





on it. 


as she was when alive 
will come into his mind 


233. If  ever...... liver’: if 
ever love touched his 
heart. The liver in 
Shakespeare’s time and 
previously was said to be 

‘the seat of the passions, 
especially those of love, 
anger and courage. 

236. Success: the result good 
or bad. 

236—238. Be sure that the 


result will be even better 
than 1 am foreseeing. 


239. This :i.c., “ the suppo- 
sition of the lady’s death 
will quench the wonder 
of her infamy.’ If we 
fail to achieve all we 
attempt, at any rate this 
one result is certdin ; the 
report of Hero's death 
will silence gossip about 
her. 


If it sort not well : if it 
should turn out badly. 


Some reclusive and 
religious life : some con- 
vent or nunnery where 
Hero should lead a seclud- 
ed life and thus escape 
further slander. 


245. Out of all eyes......in- 
juries : beyond the reach 


of scornful looks, remarks 


; f d insults. 
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247, Inwardness:’ intimate forcibly detained by 
friendship. Benedick. 

951-2, Being that I flow... | 3:3, Bear her in hand: 


27). 


29. 


280. 


no 
loa) 
~_w 


288. 


dS 
oO 
“I 


301. 


me: since [ an_ over: 
whelmed with grief, any 
one can influence me. 


For to strange sores... 
cure : it is proper to treat 
peculiar diseases with 
peculiar and drastic re- 
medies. 


But not yours : Beatrice 


intended to imply that 
Benedick did not possess, 
the courage of a man. 


By my sword : an oath, 
meaning by the Cross 
cf Christ ; for the bilt of 
the sword and the blade 
formed a kind of cross. 


Eat it: eat your oath. 
Do not carry it out. 


Eat it ; eat the sword. 1 
will slay him. 


God forgive me! for 
being “about to protest 
I loved you.” 


Kill Claudio ! mark- the 
words of Beatrice whose 
whole soul yearns after 
revenge upon Claudio who 
has slandered her cousin. 


I am...... here: “I am 


gone am lost to you, while | 


still here in the body,” 
said Beatrice as she is 





SEE 


340. 


342. 


delude her into the belief 
that all was well. Beatrice 
is indignant at the way in 
which Hero’s alleged dis- 
loyalty was exposed. Al- 
though Claudio knew she 
was guilty, he Jed her 
tothe very steps of the 
altar before he said a 
word about her conduct. 


Princes and Counties : 
they are fine fellows to 
call themselves princes 
and counts! They have 
much that is. noble in 
them ! 


Count Confect! This 
-was the name given by 
Beatrice in her wit and 
anger to Benedick when 
he first declined to kill 
Claudio. This idea of 
“ Count Confect ’’ she at 


» once folled up by saying, 


“A sweet gallant surely.” 


As valiant as Her- 
cules: here there is a 
reference to the valour of 
Hercules. 


Engaged: A gage was 
something (i.e., a glove) 
thrown downasachallenge 
to fight. Here ‘engaged’ 
means “ pledged to fight.” 


Dear account: costly 
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reckoning. He will pay | dearly for his  treat- 
Claudio | ment of Hero. 


ACT IV.—Sceneg II. 
Analysis. 


Dogberry and Verges promptly begin the examination of the 
prisoners, Borachio and Conrade,, and hear from the watch that 
the former had declared that he “had received a thousand ducats 
of Don John for accusing the Lady Hero wrongfully.’ The plot 
against Hero is thus clearly established. Shakespeare in this scene 
gives us a bombastic and life-like representation of justice as ad- 
ministered by utterly incompetent but self-satisfied officials. The 
Sexton is sent to take the news to Leonato. During this scene 
Don Joln flies from Messina and Hero’s supposed body has been 
buried. 


Notes and Explanations. 


1. Dissembly : for assembly. | +0. Eftest : quickest. 
| 
2. For the Sexton : who is a | +7. Perjury : Dogberry’s blun- 


sort of a -president, and der for treason, as below, 
conducts the examination. burglary for comspiracy, 
and redemption for dam- 
Lege 6“ A « oH f : 
7. Exhibition : ‘permission. Rei One 


Stevens says, ‘ Verges in- : 
tended to say, “examina- | 50. Upon his words : basing 
tion to exhibit.” his accusation upon 
Borachio’s statement. , 

9, Master constable : Shakes- 


peare often ‘prefixes the 
title “‘master’’ to names of ; 
professions, trades etc. 79. The Sexton : this officer 
: : hows more sense in the 

31. Go about with him : deal SO ae, 4 
: : erin examination of Borachio 
with him in a round about aud Gonrade than the rest 


65. Opinioned: he means 
pinioned, hand cuffed. 





ei of the watch, and even re- 
36. Both in a tale: both tell proves Dogberry for igno- 
the same story. rance. 
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ACT V.—SCENE Wes 


Analysis. 

This scene before Leonato’s house, opens with a dialogue 
between Leonato and Antonio. Antonio 1s vainly endeavouring 
to comfort his brother. ‘A wise min should master his erief’— 
this is what Antonio tells Laonat>. But Leonato is all full of 


sorrow 


’Tis all men’s office to speak patience 

To those that wring under the load of sorrow, 
But no man’s virtue nor sufficiency 

To be so moral when he shall endure 

The like himself. 


Antonio shows far more anger and resentment against Hero's 
accusers than does Leonato who, however, appears to be suflering 
greatly. Then come. Don Pedro and Claudio. They are met with 
stern reproaches from Leonato, who challenges Claudio as a 
villain who has slandered his daughter. 


I say thou hast belied my innocent child ; 
Thy slander hath gone through and through her heart, 
And she lies buried with her ancestors. 


After this stormy scene, Leonato challenges Claudio toa 
duel. In this he is well supported by Antonio. 


And now comes Benedick, and he also challenges Claudio to 
answer with his sword the injury he has done to Hero; and 
Claudio and the Prince say to each other, “Beatrice has set him 
onto do this.” Claudio nevertheless must have accepted the 
challenge of Benedick, had, not the justice of Heaven at this 
moment brought to pass a better proof of: the innocence of Hero 
than the uncertain fortune of a duel. 


Benedick retires Dogberry, his companions, and Borachio and 
Conrade, their >) oners, arrive. The whole plot is revealed. 
Borachio confesse. the vile part he played. Don Pedro and 
Claudio learn of Don John’s villainy and upon the re-entry of 
Leonto and Antonio they, too, are told the truth. 


The heart of Claudio is sorely grieved when he finds that he 
had falsél@-@tesbedr Reaseoyronlnestitite. thimkéa bJiedargeq@n hearing his 
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cruel words. 


The memory of his beloved Hero’s image comes 
g 


over him, in the rare sublanc2 thathe loved it first. The repen- 
tant Claudio implores forgzivenass of the old man Leonato for the 
injury hehas done his child, and ofers any atonement Leonato 


may require. 


Leonato asks him to proclaim THero’s innocence to 


the people of Messina an 1 to marry his niece, “almost the copy” 


of his dead child. 


To this Ciaudio agrees, and goes to spend the 


night in mourning at Hero’s tomb in accordance with Leonato’s 


desire. 


Notes and Explanations. 


9. Tosecond : assist, co-oper- | 


ate with. 

7, Suit with mine: accord 
with mine, are similar to 
them. 


8. Joy of her : respecting her. 


11. Measure his woes : let his 
woe be m2asured to be as 
great as mine in length 
and breadth. 


15. Stroke his beard: ‘A 
motion of the hand down- 
watds with thumb and 
first finger grasping the 
beard loosely, a sign of 
self-satisfaction or self- 
congratulation preparatory 


to uttering some wise say- | 


ing or learned truth.’ 
16. Bid sorrow wag etc : bid 
sorrow depatt. 


17. Patch grief with pro- 
verbs : If he will mend 


grief with trite saying ¢S. | 


“what cannot be cured 
must be endured.” 


17-18. Makfxas 


andle- | 


misfortune with the con- 
solatory phrases of book- 
ish men. 


Candle-wasters: thos> 


who sit late reading. 


24. Preceptial medicine the 
medicine of precepts 7.¢., 
the attempt to cure mental 
or moral suffering by pro- 
verbs. 

26, Air; mere empty breadth; 
words empty as air. 

To speak patience : to 
counsel patience. 

99-30. No man hasthe courage, 
or enough strength in him- 

| self to apply to himself the 

maxims he would quote 
to others. 

| 32, Advertisement: “admoni- 


\ tion, moral instruction.” 
| 34. I will be flesh and blood: 
I will give way to natural 
feelings and not pretend 
to be above them like the 
philosophers. 
37-38. Although 





they may 


very cand ; ! 
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46. 
a9; 


53. 


555 


57. 


58. 
60. 


64; 
65. 


66, 


(who are beyond the cala- 
mities that fall to man), 
and may profess to des- 
pise ill-fortune and suffer- 
ing. The stoic philosopher 





taught that men should | 


meet pain with fortitude. 


Good Den: good evening. | 


Are you so: hasty now : 
you were not always so 
anxious to escape our SO- 
ciety. 

Allis one: it does not 
matter. 

He means that Leonato 
would kill them. 


Dissembler : one who 
conceals his real opinions 
and motives. 


Beshrew my hand: a 
mild oath. 


My hand, etc., if I touch- 
ed my sword, it was a 
purely unconscivus act. 
Fleer : ‘grin, sneer.’ 


Asunder etc., as though 
my age gave me the 
priviledge of bragging. 
To thy head: i.¢., “to 
thy face” and behind thy 
back. 


To lay my reverence 
by : to forget that I am 
a reverend old man. 


Bruise of many fava. 


broken as I am by my ! 
many days. 








70. 


91. 


94. 


96. 


102. 


contest. 
None of his house (7. ¢., 
family) had been charged 


with dishonour, except 
Hero. 

Nice fence : deft fencing. 
His May...... lustihood : 


the spring-time of his 
youth, and his freshness of 
vigour. 

I will not...you: I refuse 
to have anything to do 
with you in the way of 
fighting. 

Win me and wear me: 
A proverb. Defeat me 
and then you may “flear 
and jest.” 


Foining: a thrust in 
fencing. 
Yl] whip...... fence: I'll 


beat you out of your boast- 
ed skill in fencing. 


Jacks : fellows. 
Utmost scruple : Small- 
est particle. 


Scambling : scrambling, 
rowdy. 


Oui-facing: brazen-faced. 


Fashion-monging : fop- 
pish, as if his whole busi- 
ness was to be in the 
fashion. 


Show outward hideous- 
ness : put on an appear- 
ence to cause terror. 


We will-not wake your 


Triad@h RoSAAR RasdbAN|Metitute. DighAH EP SE anc iA will not do 





bene 





anything to disturb your | 


patience.’ 


High-proof melancholy: | 


melincholy in the highest 
degree. 


Wilt thou use thy wit ? 


i.e., to drive away our 


sadness. 


Care killed a cat: A 
proverbial expression still 


in general use. A vari- 
. . “ . . } 
ation is “Care will killa | 
, 


cat.” 
Mettle: “ Staff’ or 


‘ aaa E 
‘material.” In its meta- | 


phorical sense it means, 


as here, the stuff of which | 


a man’s disposition is 
made, the character and 
dash of a man. 


Broke cross: To break 
the lance across an oOppo- 


nent’s body was consider- | 


ada disgraceful act. “The 
metaphor means that 
Benedick in the opinion of 
Claudio, has been beaten 
in the contest of wit with 
the discredit that attaches 
itself to a burgler.’ 


Turn his girdle : ‘when 
preparing himself for a fight 


or a wrestling a contest, | 


a man usually turned his 

girdle or belt, so that the 

buckle was at his back. 

This action: signified he 

was ready or prepared’ se 

the pray. Itisequiva en 
& ike 


to en 
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I will make...... etc: I 
will prove my assertion in 
combat in any way you 
prefer, giving you choice 
of weapon, place and time. 
He hath bid...capon : 
Yes, says Claudio, in 
answer to the Prince’s 
question, he has invited 


_me to a feast, in which 


the dishes I shall have to 
earve are a calf’s head 
and a capon, two terms of 
ridicule which he applies 
to Benedick. 


Say...nought : you may 
say that my knife is good 
for nothing in my hands. 


Woodcock :‘‘asimpleton”’ 
or “fool,” because the 
woodcock is a type of 
stupidity. 

Amble, well: an ex- 
pression of contempt, 
amble being the ordinary 


pace of a lady’s steed, 7.¢., 


an easy and gentle pace. 
A wise gentleman : an 
ee Ry : 
ironical remark, Yes, in- 
deed a wise-acre.” 

He hath the tongues : 
he knows foreign langu- 
ages. 


189-90. But when...... head? 


but when shall we see 
Benedick married and ° 
made a cuckold. 


Boy : this epithet is .a 
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204. 


211-12. 


213-14. 


215. 


218. 


Benedick at Claudio’s 


youth. 
Lord Lackbeard: an- 


other sneer at his youth. 


“What an inconsist- 
ent fool is man, when he 
covers his body with 
clothes, and at the same 
time divests himself of his 
understanding.” (Steevens) 


He is then...man ; 
in appearance he is as a 
giant compared to an ape, 
but an ape is a learned 
being compared to suck a 
man. 

Soft you: “be gentle”: 
a request to stop the 
frivolous talk. “Leave 
me alone for I am now 
serious.” 


Weigh more reasons : 


there is here a pun on, 
327. 


reasons and raisiis. 


Well suited : owing to 
the four ways of express- 
ing one idea. 


I am an ass: “Dogberry 
was anxious that the 
Sexton should write down 
that Conrade had called 
him an ass so that an ad- 
ditional charge might be 
laid against the prisoner, 
As the Sexton went away 
without doing so, Dog- | 
berry kept reminding the 
others that he had been 
called an ass, the personal ' 





284. 
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| 321. 


328. 


339. 


matter being more impor- 
tant to him than the 
main charge against the 
prisoners.” 


Honourable men: “men 
worthy of respect.” 
Spoken ironically. 

If you bethink ~ou of 
it : as you will own when 
you come to think over 


the matter. Said sar- 

castically. 

Impose me: “enjoin 
ie 

upon ‘ me,” command 

me.” 

Possess the people: 


plainly tell all the inhabi- 
tants here in Messina that 
Hero was innccent when 
she died. 

In anything...... her : so 
far as I know anything 
about her. 

Key in his ear and a 
lock hanging by it: 
Dogberry here supposes 
wrongly of course, that 
the lock (of hair) must 
have a_ key, which he 
states has the lock hang- 
ing to it. 


Borrows money in 
God’s name: isa common 
baggar. “He that giveth 
to the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord.” 


God save the founda- 
tion : A blessing on 
pious founders” of monas- 
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teries and the like where 
assistance was given. 


your duty in the matter is 
at an end. 


358. How her acquaintance 


... fellow : how she came 


| to be acquainted with this 
\ base fellow. 


ACT V.—Scene II. 


340 1 discharge...prisoner : 
i. ¢,, 1 take upon myself 
all further responsibility 
regarding the prisoner ; 

Analysis. 


Strictly speaking this scene is not necessary to the play, but 
by its insertion Shakespeare makes use of the interval preceding 
the visit by night of Claudio and Don Pedro to Hero's tomb in 


response to the invitation of Leonato. 
meets Margaret in the garden and persuades 
On the latter’s appearance alone a lively dialogue 
enabling us to see the progress 
They are interrupted by the sudden arrival 


Beatrice. 
ensues between the two lovers, 
of the courtship. 


of Ursula, who asks Baatrice to go 
Claudio and Don Pedro, 


the news relating to Hero, 


Banedick aud Bzatrice set off to see 


Notes and Explanations. 


2, By helping me......--- 
Beatrice : by helping me 
to speak to Beatrice. 


10. Below stairs : remain a 
servant and hence un- 
married. 

12. Itcatches : it seizes the 


point of the remark as 
quickly as a greyhound 
-seizes a hare. 

13. Fencer's foils: * blunt 
swords used in fancing, 
having a thin blade, and 
prevented from inflicting 


woudd] hystrhHRGbalth inst 
ed to the point 0 he 


Benedick in this scene 
her to summon 


to her uncle and hear all 
upon which 
him.’—Wood. 


| blade.’ 

17. I give thee the 
bucklers : 1 give in, I 
yield. 


21, Putin the pikes with a 
vice : the buckler was a 
shield. In the centre was 
a spike or pike fixed by a 
vice or screw. 


The God of Love: i.., 
Cupid. These are the 
opening lines of an old 
song known in Shakes- 
| peare’s time. 
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swimmer : Leander used ready-to leave you as to 
to swim across the come to you, 

Hellespont from Abydos | 52, Noisome : annoying. 

to Sestos to visit his 

sweet-heart, Hero. He | 57. Undergoes my chal- 
was ultimately drowned. lenge : is lying under the 

32. Troilus.........pandars : obligation of my challenge 
Pandarus was used by | 58. Subscribe him: I will 
Troilus, one of the sons write him down a 
of Priam, King of Troy coward. 
1D his courtship of 53-6+. Benedick’s character is 
Cressida, Here pandar | compared to a state, the 
means a go-between, Galieyer plan. of goverir 
Hone ONG ome gee ment of which is to foster 
especially in love-aflairs, evil and reject goodness. 
ee eet ieee a fey Beatrice is not serious 
troducing them to each} , : 
Ean of course. 

33. Carpet mongers: those | 8+. That lived in time...... 
who dance attendance neighbours : when the 
upon ladies at home in- nieghbours were govod 
stead of quitting them- enough to sound one’s 
selves like men in the Praises. 
field; mere “carpet- | 88. The bell...... weeps: a 
knights. very short time. 

43. Festival terms: fine 
language suitable for | 92. Don Worm: one more 
special occasions, such as instance of Shakespeare's 
holidays, invention of fanciful titles 

¢.g., Lady Disdain, Lady 

44. Wouldst thou call...... Longue, Lady Fame, 
thee? does your coming Lord Lackbeard, Were 
now indicate that you are the working of the con- 
ready to come whenever | science is compared to the 
I might call you ? | gnawing of a serpent. 

, 102. Yonder’s oil coil: 
oe mae oe seeee meh ast there is a terrible busi- 
e quite as ness. 
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ACT V.—Scenpe III. 


Analysis. 


This short scene shows us the fulfilment of i i 
the pr. 
to Leonato by Claudioand Don Pedro. Faraly es 


It is entirely taken 


up with the reading of the epitaph attached to the monument over 
the supposed Hero’s tomb. Claudio reads the following epitaph 
from a scroll— 


Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies : 
Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, 
Gives her fame which never dies. 
So the life that died with shame, 
Lives in death with glorious fame. 


Notes and Explanations. 


3. 


12. 


13. 


20. 


Done to death: mur- 
dered. 


- Guerdon: reward ; re- 
compense. 
Goddess of _ night: 
Diana; the goddess of 


Chastity and Hunting. She 
was also regarded as the 
Moon goddess. 

Virgin knight : i.c., Hero, 
who, by her chastity, be- 
came a knight in the 
service of Diana, hence 
she is termed “ Virgin 
knight.” 

Till death be uttered : 
till death be cast out; till 
there is no more death. 





26. 


32. 


33. 


The wheels of Phoebus : 
a reference to the god 
Phoebus driving the 
chariot of the sun daily 
around the sun from east 
to west. 


Hymen: the god of 
Marriage. May Hymen’s 
efforts have a more fortu- 
nate result than that for 
which we have been 
lamenting. He expects 
to be married to Leonato’s 
niece. 


Than _ this......... woe : 
than this on account of 
which we have just paid 
these mournful rites, 
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ACT V.—ScENE IV. 


Analysis. 


When.the morning comes, the Prince accompanied Claudio 
to the church, where the good Friar, Leonato and his niece, were 
already assembled to celebrate a second nuptial. Leonato 
presents to Claudio his promised bride. She wears a mask so that 
Claudio may not discover her face. Claudio says to'the lady in 
the mask, “Give me your hand, before this holy friar; I am your 
husband, if you will marry me.” ‘The lady takes off her mask. 
She proves to be no niece, but the very Hero. Claudio is amazed 
to find Hero whom he thought dead. He exclaims, Is not this 
Hero, Hero that was dead?” lLeonato repiies, She died, my 
lord, but while her slander lived.” 


Benedick desires at the same time to be married to Beatrice. 
Benedick and Beatrice now discover how they, have been duped ; 
but, convicted of their real affection for each other by the produc- 
tion of some of their “halting sonnets,” they agree to wed, 
Benedick merrily keeps ud the jest and swears to Beatrice that 
he takes her but for pity, because he hears she has been dying -of 
love for him. And Beatrice protests that she has yielded simply 
to save his life, for she has heard that he is “in a consumption.’ 
So these two mad wits are reconciled, and made a match of it. 
The play thus ends blithely in a double wedding. 


In this, the final scene, all misunderstandings and complica- 


tions are cleared away. Claudio and Hero are marriéd ; the whole’ 


mystery of Hero’s death is brought to light. Benedick and 
Beatrice are also married; and the trick that has been played upon 
them to bring them into ‘a mountain of affection’ is now revealed. 
Brave punishments are promised. for the missing Don John on 
account of his misconduct, and the play comes to an end amidst 
rejoicings and feastings. 


Notes and Explanations. 


3. Upon ‘as a result of. 15. Must be father : must. 
6. Qestion : examination. play the part of father ‘in 

ie 7 giving her in marriage to 
8. Being.......enforced : who * Claudio. ase 


should otherwise be com- | 17. Confirm’d countenance: 


pelle By he path or |. Steady face, nat betrayin 
ple agef Dash R&earch Institute. Digieedtby Seeangth ying 
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20. To bind.. zs undo me: to reckoned with, settled. 
bind me in marriage, or It | 63, Defiled: defiled by others; 
may be, to ruin me. Piendered: 

23. Because Hero managed | 79, Let...familiar : let what 
the trick played upon looks so strange to you ap- 
Beatrice. peat to be of daily 

25. Because Leonato similarly occurence. 


38. 


4 


46. 
48. 


48. 


helped to trick Benedick. 


Enigmatical : obsecure, 
puzzling. 


My will is (that) your good 
will, etc., 


82. 


Stand with ours : agree 
with ours. 


My heart is with your 
liking : I go heartily with 
you in your desire to 
marry Beatrice. 








85. 


89. 
An Ethiope : a native of 
Ethiopia and consequent- 
ly black ; a negress. 


94. 
February face: gloomy 
face. 101. 
All Europa : all Europe. 
Europa: This Europa | 102 
was the daughter of 


Phoenix, a maiden who so 
fascinated Zeus that by a 
trick he carried her off. 


Lusty Jove : strong and 
vigorous Jupiter. 


Bull Jove: There is a 
reference here to Jupiter 
when he assumed the 
form of a bull in order to 
carry off Europa. 
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103. 


Almost sick: almost ill 
from your love for me; 
to which Beatrice replies 
that she had been told 
he was not only sick but 
almost dead from love for 
her. 


Friendly recompense : 
she acts towards him as 
one friend would towards 
another. 


Halting sonnet: the 
verse does not run smooth- 
ly and regularly. 


J would not deny you: 
I would not yet deny you. 


A college of | wit- 
crackers : a company of 
the cleverest wits. 


Cannot flout me...... 
humour : could not dis- 
suade me from my purpose 
‘inclination, by any number 
of jests. 


If a man will......about 
him : if a manis going 
to allow himself to be 
beaten with brains, he 
will do well not to put on 
a handsome dress lest it 
should be spoilt. To be 
beates. with brains is to 


Other reckonings: 0! er Digitzed ay eGargotind epigrams 


matters which have to be 


levelled at one. 
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A COMPLETE PARAPHRASE. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
A COMPLETE PARAPHRASE. 


ACT I. 
Scene I. Before Leonato's house. 


Enter woNato. HERO and BEATRICE, with a 
Messenger. 


Leon. This letter informs me that Don Pedro of 


Arragon reaches Messina to-night. 
Mess. At my patting from him he was hardly nine 
miles off: he must be almost here by this time. 

Leon. What was the total number of casualties in this 
battle? 

Mess. Scarcely any at all; none of any significant position. 

Leon. It doubles the value of a victory when the 
conqucror comes back without any loss. I also learn from 
this letter that Claudio of Florence has won high favour of 
the Prince. 

Mess. He has attained deserved honour, and Don Pedro's 
rewards equal his merits ; he hasdone more than could be expected 
from a man of his years : this gentle-looking youth acted like an 
experienced warrior ; indeed I can hardly describe how greatly his 
achievements surpassed anything that should have been looked for 
from such a youth. 

Leon, The news will give much pleasure to an uncle of his 
dwelling in this town. 

Mess. He has already received letters through me and he 
seemed overjoyed ; so overpowering was his delight that signs of 
sorrow appeared at last, as though to repress his exceeding joy. 


Leon. Did his joy cause him to weep? 
Mess. Yes, abundantly. 
Leon. It was a natural outpouring of tenderness; a counte- 


nance whiclf Ghd KaseminRenearch [nstitute. Nisigadey eSangettie-hearted 


ACT IL—'TCENE I. 3 


man. To shed tears at gladness is much better than to be glad 
at the sight of tears. 


Beat. Pray tellme whether young Sir Montanto has come 
back from this compaign or not. 


Mess. | am not acquainted with anyone of that name, lady; 
there was certainly no one called so in the army. 
Leon. Who is it, my dear niece, that you are enquiring 
about ? 
Hero, Beatrice is referring to a gentleman of Padua, 
Signior Benedick. 
__ Mess. Oh ! yes, he has come back, and he is as high- 
spirited and full of fun as ever. 


Beat. When he was here last, he posted upa challenge 
to Cupid, to match him in shooting shafts at hearts; so, on reading 
it, my uncle's jester took up the challenge on behalf of the little 
boy-god, and asked Benedick to match him in shooting at birds 
with blunt arrows. Jam most anxious to learn how many he 
has slain and eaten in this campaign, but chiefly how many he has 
slain, for | vowed I would eat every one he slew. 

Leow. In truth, my dear niece, you jest too freely at Signior 
Benedick’s expense; but I have.no doubt that he will prove him- 
self a match for vou. 

Mess.. He has proved himself of great assistance in this 
compaign, lady. ; 

Beat. He has no doubt given valuable assistance in con- 
suming your mouldy provisions ; he could do that well; he cuts a’ 
brave figure at meal-times. 

Mess. And he is a valiant fighter too, lady. 

Beat. Yes, a valiant fighter to a lady, but what is he when 
it comes to meeting a lord ? 

Mess. He is that lord’s equal, . lady, and the equal of any 
man ; he is full of goodness and worth, 

Beat. That istrue; heis, as you say, packed f li; but 
when we come to the quality of the material he is packed with — 
why, [ need say nd more; Hone of us can claim to be more than 
poor human eXeahmir Re itute, Digi 

a search Institute, D i , 
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playful strife ; every time they see each other their wits encounter 
in-a wordy war. 

Beat. And then he loses; for t 
encountered each other, four wits out of the fiv 
were worsted in the fight, and went limping away, SO_ 
now only one left toguide him ; if he still retains wit enough to 
protect himself from the cold, it is all the difference there ig 
between himself and hissteed, for he is stripped of everything else 
to his credit, expecting the fact that he is still a reasoning human 
being. \Who is now his especial friend ? He swears eternal faith- 
fulness to a new one every few weeks. 


op the last occasion we 
e possessed by man 
so that he has 


Mess. Can this really be so ? 

Beat. Oh! yes, without any difficulty ; he changes his vows 
as often as his style of head-gear ; when a new shape comes in, 
away goes the old ! 

Mess. Signior Benedick is evidently not included in your list 
of friends, lady. . 

Beat. He is not; if he were, I should consign my list to 
the flames. But tell me, | beg; who is his friend just now? Is 
there no young roysterer who will accompany him on his down- 
ward journey ? 

Mess. He is oftenest to be found with the worthy Claudio. 


Beat. Weavens! He will be as difficult to shake off as a 
sickness ; an attack of him is more catching than the plague, and 
the person attacked forthwith loses his senses. Heaven be the 
worthy Claudio’s aid! If he has an attack of the Benedick, it is 
likely to cost him many a pound ere he recover. 


Mess. shall say no more, lady, as I should like to remain 
your friend. 

Beat, Remain so, my friend. 

Leon. You will certainly never lose your senses, my dear 
niece, if it depend on taking Benedick ! 

Beat. No, [shall never lose them until we have heat in 
winter. : 

Mess. Don Pedro has arrived. 


Enter Dox PEDRO, Don JouHN, CLAUDIO, BENEDICK, and 
BALTHASAR. 
D. Pedro. Most noble Signior Leonato, you approachto 


welcome tha¢Gr KashmaiReeaaree Inatinte,Bigized fy eGanRetining me : 





ACY I.—SCENE I. 


ur 


people are usually found anxious to escape from that which costs 
them anything, but you come to meet it. 


Leon. You, my lord, never brought trouble to my house. 
\When trouble and distress have gone, one ought to be comforted; 


but when you have gone, joy bids me farewell, and no consolation 
remains, for [am sorrowful. 


D, Pedro. You are too kindly ready to exert yourself on 
my behalf. This is your daughter, | believe. 


Leon. | have been often told so by her mother. 

Bene. Did you ask her because there was any possibility of 
doubt, Signior ¢ 

Leon. No, young Sir; for you had not then grown up. 


D. Pedro. Fairly hit, Benedick! We know from that 
what to think of you now that you have grown up. But indeed, 
the maiden shows plainly in her features who her father is. You 
may rejoice, maiden, for you resemble a worthy sire. 


Bene. But though Signior Leonato be her father, and she 
resembles him so closely, still she would not wear his face for hers, 
for the wealth of all Messina. 


Beat. ‘1am astonished that you keep on talking so conti- 
nuously, Signior Benedick ; no one is paying the slightest attention 
to you. 


Bene. Oh! are you still alive, my dear Lady Scornful ? 


Beat. Scorn cau nevet die while Signior Benedick is here to 
provide her with such excellent material to be exercised upon. 
Politeness herself must turn to scorn when you appear. before her. 


Bene. ‘Then Politeness is a very changeable person. But all 
ladies excepting yourself generally show great allection for,me, 
and I really wish I could discover that my own heart was not so 
obdurate after all; but I find I bave no alection for any of them. 


Beat. This is a piece of good fortune for which all women 
should be devoutly thankful, otherwise they would be tormented 
by a most tiresome lover. lLagree with you in want of affection, 
thanks to Heaven and to my cool disposition; to hear my dog 
barking at the birds is much more pleasing to me than to listen to 
a man’s vows of love. 


Bene. May Heaven keep you always in that way of thinking, 
for then the poor man you might possibly have married will 
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Beat. If his face were no better to look upon than yours, no 
amount of scratching could make it look less inviting. 


Bene. Upon my word, you havea pretty set of phrases, 
which you might very well teach parrots to repeat. 


Beat. <A parrot-phrase from me is preferable to the beast- 
phrases I hear from you. 

‘Bene. 1 wish my steed could gallop as swiftly as your tongue, 
and keep it up as long. However, remain as you are, in Heaven's 
name ; I have no more to say ! 

Beat. Ah! you always fail me in the end; I have had long 
experience of you. 

D. Pedro. That is all there are, Signior. Gentlemen, my 
good friend Signior Leonato begs usall to accept his hospitality while 
we are here; and though I tell him that we shali remain in 
Messina not less than 2 month, he is not dismayed, but declares 
that he sincerely hopes something may occur to prolong our stay. I 
am quite sure that it is no pretence on his part, and am ready to 
vow that his invitation is sincere. 


Leon. Your vow shall not be dishonoured, Prince. I wel- 
come you too, Don John; now that you are restored to the good 
graces of your brother, my allegiance shall be paid to you also. 


D. John. 1 give you thanks; my wo are few, but my 
thanks are sincere. 
Leon. My lord, will you graciously enter 
D. Pedro. Give me your hand, good friend, and enter with 
me. 
{Exeunt allexcept Benedick and Claudio. 


Claud. Benedick, didst thou mark Signior Leonato’s 
daughter ? 
Bene. I saw her, but | did not notice her particularly. 
; Claud. -Does*she not seem tobe a sweet and retiring 
maiden ? i 
Bene, Are you asking me for candid opinion, like a true 
man ; or do you wish me to answer you in my usual mood, and 


according to my reputation of severity in judging and criticising 
women ? 


; Claud. Nay, but give me thy careful and well-considered 
opinion, 
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Bene. Well, then, truly [think she is too little to be 
praised highly, of too dark a complexicn to be praised in fair 
words, and too small to be a subject for great praise. The only 
praise I can allow her, is that if she did not possess. just the face 
and figure she has, she would strike one as_ positively ill-looking ; 
as it is, 1 certainly cannot say that I am very favourably Aaa 
pressed by her present appearance. : : 


Claud. see you imagine that [am _ not in earnest ; | ‘wish 
you would tell me your real opinion of her. 


Bene. Do you intend to become a purchaser of this fair 


“commodity, that you are making such close enquiries concerning 


her ? 
Claud. 1s the price of such precious worth to be found in 
the whole universe ? ; 


Bene. Not only the price of your jewel, but of a setting for 
it too.” But tell me, are you speaking in sober earnest, or playing 
the part of an ironicai scoffer in thus preisirg her, as one who 
says that the little blind god of Love is a most successful tracker 
of game, and Vulcan the smith a capital carpenter. Let me 
know how I am to reply to be in harmony with your wishes. 

f Claud. She appears to me the fairest maiden I have ever 
seen. E 
Bene, 1 must confess that she does not appear to me to be 
anything of ‘the sort, and [ donot yet need glasses to aid my 
eyesight. Now, the Lady Beatrice, her cousin, is as much fairer 
than she as May-day is brighter than gloomy December, but un- 
fortunately she has a most terrible temper. You are not seriously 
thinking of marrying, are you ? 

Claud. Even had I vowed never to marry, [am afraid I 
should break the oath provided Hero would accept me. es 

Bene.. Has it really gone so far? Upon my word, is there 
no man in the world who will avoid the snares and_ penalties of 
matrimony? Are my eyes never again to behold an unmarried 
man of sixty years? Well, well; if you will wear these bonds, 
you may as well let all the world see it by your looks, and turn 
sober and solemn at once. But see! The Prince has come back 


to look for you. 
Re-enter DON. PEDRO. 


D. Pedra wnat mysteries are you two discussing that you 
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Bene. I wish you would force me to tell you, my liege. 

D. Pedro. I command you, by your loyalty to your Prince, 

Bene. Do you mark his words, Signior Claudio ? I can keep 
a secret as well as one who has no power to speak, and I should 
not like you to believe otherwise ; but what can 1 do when whe 
makes it a matter of loyalty ? Prince, Claudio is in love. You 
wonder whom he loves ? That is a question Your Highness should 
ask him yourself, and you would then see how short his answer 
would be. He loves Hero, our host's little daughter. 


Claud, That is exactly how I should put it if it were really : 


true. 

Bene. Like the man in the old story, he pretends to doubt 
its truth, saying “Tt is not so, nor it was not so, and God forbid it 
should be so,” when it was true all the time. 

Claud. Nay, I do not ; for, unless my feelings quickly 
undergo a complete change, I say ‘Heaven forbid it should be 
any otherwise.” 

D. Pedro. lagree with that, if you really mean it, for the 
Lady Hero is greatly deserving of your love. : 

Claud. You only say this to entrap me, Don Pedro. 

D. Pedro. Nay,-.in truth, Claudio, I said what I really 
think. 

Claud. And, indeed, I also spoke my true thoughts. 

Bene. And, indeed, and in truth, so did I. 

Claud. 1 know that she is loved by me. 

D. Pedro. And my knowledge of her enables me to so that 
she is deserving of your love. 

Bene. And not even the faggot and the flame can shake my 
conviction that I neither know how deserving she is, nor does my 
heart bid me love her, and this conviction I will maintain at the 
cost of my life. 

D. Pedro. You still maintain your unorthodox opinions, I 
see, in refusing to worship at woman's shrine. 

Claud, And he could not uphold his.opinion save by sheer 
obstinacy. 

Bene. I give my grateful and sincere thanks to woman for 
my birth and up-bringing ; but all women must excuse me from 


oing any farther, I do not wish to find th ny ¥ i 
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untrustworthy, therefore I will safeguard myself by putting con- 
fidence in none ; and the end of the whole matter is that I shall 
never marry, which resolution I shall be all the better for, as I 
shall be able to dress the more handsomely as long as | am 
single. 

D. Pedro. 1 daresay I ‘shall see you, before my death 
pallid with love’s sickness. : 

Bene. You will never see my face pale for any other 
cause than ill-health, wrath, or want of food. Once prove 
that my loss of colour from love cannot be quickly re- 
stored by wine, then you may destroy my sight with some love- 
poet’s pen, and display me on high to do duty asa picture of the 
sightless god of Love. 


: D. Pedro. If you ever do change your opinions on this 
subject Signior Benedick, people will talk of it for ever. 

Bence. When that happens, hang me up like a cat in a coop, 
as a target for all comers ; and let the man whose arrow strikes 
me be applauded as the champion archer. : 

D. Pedro. Well, we shall see later, JIiven a fierce bull 
may be tamed at last, and made to submit to the yoke. 

Bene. A fierce bull may, but never a wise man. If it ever 
should happen to me, I give you leave to pity me and let all men 
see that I have been deceived. You can hang up an execrable 
picture of me, and write beneath it in letters as large as those on 
the sign of an inn—‘This is Benedick, the husband.” 

Claud. Then you would indeed be raving mad. 

D. Pedro. Ifthe god of Love have any arrows left for 
Messina, you will soon repent of your boasting, for he will over- 
throw you. 

Bene. Only an earthquake will do that. 

D. Pedro. Well, we shall see you accommodate yourself 
to the times. For the present, my good Benedick, betake 
yourself to Leonato’s house; give him my compliments, and assure 
him that I shall certainly be present at the evening meal; he has 
prepared a splendid banquet for us. : 

Bene. Jam nearly sure that I can undertake to be your 
ambassador in so important a matter, so I commend you— 


Clau To the guidance of Heaven ; written at my house 
(supposing Tha 
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D. Pedro. On this day, July the sixth ; yours affectionately, 


Benedick. 

Bene. Nay, now, do not jest on so solemn a matter. You 
keep trimming your conversation with odds and ends of jokes, 
quotations, etc., which have but little to do with the subject’ on 
hand. Be careful how you treat Such ancient and hoary old 
jokes lightly! Farewell. (Exit, 

Claud. If you will, my Prince, you can now do me a great 
kindness. 

D. Pedro. Only tell me what I can do, my dear Claudio, 
and you shall see that my affection for you will prompt me to 
master any difficulty on your behalf. 

Claud. Tell me, was a son born to Leonato ? 

D. Pedro. No Signior Claudio ; his daughter Hero is his 
only child, and will inherit all his wealth. Do you love her ? 

Claud. My liege, when I accompanid you on this campaign 
which has just ended, I thought of her as a soldier might ; that 
is, I was fond of her, but hard military service prevented my affec- 
tion ripening into love. But now that I have come back, and my 
mind in no longer occupid with the business of war, I find that 
gentler feelings possess my bosom, and all my thoughts turn upon 
Hero, reminding me of her beauty, and of my former ‘affection for 
her. 

D. Pedro. Thou wilt soon be able to weary the listener with 
endless discourse about thy fair one, in the most approved lover- 
like fashion. But let thy feelings have sway, and nurse thy love 
for Hero; and if thou art sincere in thy protestations, I will 
broach the subject both to Leonato and his daughter, and thou 
shalt win her. That was the object thou hadst in view, in 
beginning this ingenious tale, was it not ? 

Claud. You, my liege, evidently know all the signs of a 
lover ; and how graciously do you place yourself at his .sorvise! 
I feared tu come to the point so quickly, lest it should appear that 
I had fallen in love too suddenly, so I would fain have made the 
introduction a little longer. 


D. Pedro. A bridge need only be as wide as the river it spans. 
The best boon is that which meets the need of the case. In fact, 
whatever will help in any case, without needless waste of energy, 
is the right course to adopt. And this seems certain, that you 


really love den KhaihP RSH BALI AEIE UPA BASS 0 help 
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you. There will be some masquerading sport this evenin; d 
during the revels I shall present myself to Hero in dis ae ‘ell 
her that 1 am Claudio, and unfold to her such a eae Tate 
of love, and so earnestly lay bare my heart's affection, for Hee that 
she cannot choose but listen, and her heart will be touched by the 
earnestness of my wooing. Then, later, | will inform Leonato of 
this, and in the end he will give her to thee. Come, let us take 
immediate steps to further our plan. (Exeunt. 


Scene IJ. A room in Leonato's house, 
Enter L¥ONATO and ANTONIO, meeliig. 


Leon. Vell, Antonio! Is my nephew here ? Is the musical 
part of the entertainment ready? 


Ant. My son is hard at work on that very matter. But I 
can give you a very unlooked for piece of information. 


Leon. Welcome information ? 


Ant. That depends upon how things turn out; but at any 
rate it looks well on the surface. One of my servants happened 
to over-hear a conversation between Don Pedro and the young 
Count, as they walked along a path with densely interwoven 
hedges, in my garden; and the Prince revealed to Claudio that he 
loved your daughter Hero, and intended to confess it to her during 
the revels, and if he should find his suit pleasing to her, he would 
without further delay acquaint you with his desires. 


Leon. Is the man who informed you of this a fellwo of any 
understanding ? 


Ant, Yes, he has plenty of common sense; I will bring him 
here that you may ask him about it, if you wish. 


Leow. On the contrary, let us regard the matter as pure 
fancy until it really happens ; but I shall inform Hero of what we 
have heard,-so that should there be any truth in it, she may not be 
unprepared with a reply. Will you inform her yourself ? (Enter 
attendants.) You, nephew, know your part. I beg your pardon, 
my friend ; if you will accompany me, I shall be glad of your help. 


My dear nephew, do not overtax yourself amidst all this bustle 
(Bxeunt. 


and confug} i 
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“Scene III. The sane. 
Enter DoN JouN and CoNRADE. 


Con. \WVhat in the world is the matter with you, my lord, 
that you look so extremely miserable? 

D. John. They are extreme events that have made me so, 
therefore the misery is extreme. 

Con. I should recommend you to listen to reason. 

D. John, And how will that benefit me when | have listened? 


Con. It would enable you to bear your troubles more 
patiently, even if it did not provide an immediate way out of them, 


D. John. Lam surprised that you, who are yourself, as you 
say, born of a saturnine and gloomy turn of mind, can be troubled 
to busy yourself in trying to cure ‘a deadly trouble by mere 
philosophical talk. It is impossible for me to conceal my real self. 
When trouble comes, then I am out of spirits, though another 
may laugh and jest; when hunger comes, then [I shall eat, 
regardless of the convenience of others. When I feel inclind to 
sleep, I shall do so, and the affairs of the rest of the world must 
wait; and if I feel joyful, J shall laugh then, and then only and not 
for the sake of flattering anyone. 


Co. Quite so, but do not openly display your egotism till 
you are free from all restraint, and independent of others. Only 
lately you have rebelled against Don Pedro, and have just recently 
been restored to his favour; you can only remain in his good graces 
by being careful as to your actions and behaviour. Your good 
prospects entirely depend upon yourself. 


D. John. 1 would prefer to be unkown and obscure, like a 
neglected wild-flower, rather than rise to splendour and greatness 
through his favour. It suits my nature better to be scorned by 
everybody than to dissimulate in order to steal anyone's love. 
Granted that I am not a good fellow, with the tongue of a 
flatterer, at least I am a'straightforward rogue. They trust me 
Oh, yes! but I may not speak; I have my liberty, certainly 1—but 
within the strictest limits; so I am determined that thete shall be 
no pretence on my part that I feelamiable under these restrictions. 
If I had the power, I should do all I could to injure them; if ] 

were free, I should act as I pleased; but as it is, allow me to have 

according to my nature, and do not try to persuade me otherwise. 

Con, Can you not turn your dissatisfaction to good account? 
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D. John. 1am always thinking how I can do so; indeed, | 
think of nothing else. But I hear someone coming. 


Enter BORACHIO. 


Well. Borachio, have you anything to tell us? 

Bor. | have just left the banquet, where Leonato is feasting 
Don Pedro in kingly fashion; and I am able to give you news of 
a forthcoming matriage. 

D. John. Can I harm anyone by means of it? What kind 
of an ass must he be who is entering upon the troubles of 
matrimony of his own free will? 

Bor. By Our Lady, it is the Prince's chief-favourite. 

D. John. Do you mean the dainty young Claudio? 

Bor. ‘The very one. 

D. John. A fine fellow, forsooth! And on whom does he 
design to cast a glance of approval ? 


Bor. Why, on our host's daughter, the Lady Hero. 


D. John. Heis a very precocious young spark | But in~ 


what way didst thou come to know this? 

Bor. | was employed in fumigating a sttiffy little chamber, 
when in walked Count Claudio and your brother engaged in 
serious conversation. Darting behind the tapestry, I overheard 
them settle that your brother was to make love to Hero, and 
when he had succeeded in his suit, was to hand the lady. over to 
the Count. e 

D. John. Let us go at once to the place ; I can foresee that 
I shall find something out of this affair to gratify my hatred of 
them. Count Claudio the young upstart, was the means of my 
downfall, and is enjoying the credit it has brought him: once give 
me a chance of thwarting him, and I shall look upon it asa god- 
send to myself. Can J rely upon you both? And will you aid me 
in this ? 

Con. We will help you at all hazards. 

D. Joh. Then proceed to the banquet, where 1 suppose, 
my defeat gives zest to their enjoyment. 1 wish the cook thought 


of them as I do, for then he would poison them. Let us see what , 


plan we can form. 


Bor. COr@Keshhiistfressa rea stiaute! DighEeu HUcatsncance and 


‘ eye 
service. [Exeunt. 
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ACT II. 
Scene I. A hall in Leonato’s house. 


Enter LEoNATO, ANTONIO, HERO, BHATRICE, aid others, 
Leon. I suppose Don John was at the meal, was he not ? 


Ant. Not to my knowledge. 


Beat. Don John is so sour-locking, that the very sight of 
him disturbs my digestion. 

Hero. Yes, he is naturally sad. 

Beat. Ifa man were:created with a nature just half-way 
between Don John’s and Benedick’s, what a fine fellow he would 
be! Don John is as silent as a stone statue; Signior Benedick is 
as tiresome and noisy as a mother’s spciled darling. 


Leon. Then if we took part of Benedick’s talkativeness, and 
part of Don John’s sadness— 


Beat. Together with shapely limbs and sufficient wealth—- 
why, a man like that could successfully woo any, lady, provided he 
could get her to smile on his suit. 


Leon. In faith, Beatrice, 1 am afraid you will never be 
married, your tongue is so mischievously sharp. 


Ant, Yes, truly her tongue is too bitter. 


Beat. Then if I am too ill-tempered, I am more than ill- 
tempered, and so I shall miss part of what God might otherwise 
send me; for the proverb says, ‘Heaven sends an _ ill-tempered cow 
short horns,’ but should she be worse that that, she gets none. 


Leon, So that you will get uone either, being too shrewish 
and sharp-tongued. 


Beat. Exactly so, provided I get no husband; and I pray 
day and night that I never may. Heavens! how I should detest a 


husband with a beard! I would rather be scrubbed by the 
blanket. 


Leow. Perhaps you will marry a man who is beardless. 

Beat, And what use should I have for such a smooth- 
faced femininz-looking creature? Shoull 1 clothe him in my 
garments and make him my iady’s-miid ? The presancz of a 
beard shows manhood, the absance of it, lack of manhood; if he 
be pond his youth, | will not have him; and if he ba not a 
man, he 2ver have m2: think: thare is ing left for 
me but StH Baar Spat inclu Blatsabeh ee balh! “han Isal- 
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money” as earnest of our bargain, and lead monkeys for him to the 
jower regions. 

Leon. Then do you mean to tell us-that you are going 
there ? 


Beat. No; | shall get no further than the entrance, and 
Satan, meeting me there, wilt bid me depart straightway for 
Paradise, saying that he has no place in his dominions for virgins 
like myself. Then I shall leave my charges with him, and be off 
to ask St. Peter to admit me to Paradise ; he will show me where 
all the youths are, and we shall all be happy together. 


Ant. [To Hero.| Ihope, Hero, that you will obey your 
father’s wishes. 


Beat. Of course she will, since it is her duty to be meekly 
submissive and please her father. And yet, Hero, see that 
the man is good-looking. If he is not, then graciously submit to 
your father that you would rather please yourself. 


Leon. hope that you, too, Beatrice, will one day marry a 
suitable husband. 


Beat. Never, until Heaven shall create them out of sone 
nobler material. Would any self-respecting woman be under the 


orders of a man made merely of dust, or be answerable for ‘all. 


her actions to a piece of capricious clay ? I'll. never take such a 
one for my husband ; indeed, I'll take none at all, for it would 
be wrong to marry one’s brother, and we are all brothers and 
sisters by our descent from our father Adam. 


Leon. Hero, be mindful of my orders to you and should 
Don Pedro really make that request, you know your reply. 

Beat. If your wooing does not proceed with measured pace 
to-night, Hero, it will be because the music is out of time. 
Should Don Pedro be over-urgent, inform him that just as the 
music is set to measure, so must his love keep within bounds. 
For courtship is like a Scottish dance, spirited and impetuous ; 
marriage like a stately, ceremonions dance ; and the sorrow that 
follows after, like the “Sve-step’” dance, which increases its pace, 
until it finally slackens into a slow and solemn finale. 

Leon. Youperceive an idea very quickly, my dear niece. 

Beat. O yes, uncle; I am very observant ; 1 can see a 
thing when it is plainly before my eyes ! 

Leon &CHBasttairieesiea ehasspinetes Didtdzedayetenguty for them. 

{All put on their masks, 
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Enter DoN PEDRO, CLAUDIO, BENEDICK, BALTHASAR, Don 
Joun, BORACHIO, MARGARET’, Ursuna, aud others masked, 
D. Pedro. Your lover begs for the pleasure of your com- 
pany, dear lady. 
Hero. 1 will willingly go with you, provided you make love 
only by looks, and I shall still more willingly go away from you, 
D. Pedro. And will you have me as a companion when 
you go? 
Hero. You must leave that to me, sir. 
D. Pedro. At what time will you settle the matter, then? 
Hero. When I find out whether you please me or not, for 
sincerely trust that your countenance will prove more 
comely than your mask. 


D. Pedro. My mask is like the house of Philemon, for just 
as his cottage, humble though it was, held Jove, so my mask 
conceals a greater than the outside appearance would lead one to 
suppose. 


Hero. ‘Then your mask ought to have a thatch on it, like 
the cottage. 


D. Pedro. Speak very quietly, if we are to discuss love. 
(Drawing her aside. 
Balth. 1 wish I could persuade you to be fond of me. 


Marg. In fairness to yourself, I cannot wish that, for there 
are several bad traits in my character. 


Balth. Give me an instance. 
Marg. My devotions are always audible. 
Balth. That only makes me like you the more, for then we 
can all join in the responses. 
Marg. Here is one prayer :--‘‘May Providence provide me 
with a partner who can dance well.” 
Balth. “Amen.” 
Marg. “And may Providence take him right away a5 soon 
as the dancing is finished.” Well Sir Clerk, respond. 


Balth. That is enough. | acknowledge myself beaten in 
the strife of words. 
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Aut. No, You are wrong. 

Urs. I recognise your gestures. 

Ant, In reality, 1 am pretending to be Antonio. 
Urs. It would be impossible to imitate a defect so skilfully, 
if you were not the man himself. The dryness of your palm 


proves that you are cold with age. Certainly Antonio is before 
me now. 

Ant. No, really, you are mistaken. 

Urs. Why, your clever discourse betrays you ; worth can 
never be concealed. Not another word ; I know you are Antonio ; 
a man’s fine qualities are always apparent to the eye, and so there 
is no more to be said. : 


Beat. Well, what is your informant’s name ? 
Bene. Excuse me, I must not tell you. 

Beat. May I not know to whom Iam speaking ? 
Bene. Excuse me once-again for the present. 


Beat. ‘The man who accused me of being haughty, and said 
that I got all my clever speeches out of a jest book, must certain- 
ly have been Benedick. 

Bene. Whom do you mean? 

Beat. Come now, do not feign ignorance. | 

Bene. Nay, you are wrong in thinking I know him. 

Beat. Have you never been amused by him ? 

Bene. Pray tell me, who is this Benedick ? 

Beat. Oh, Benedick is the clown who cracks jokes for the 
amusement of Don Pedro, but really he is not in the least 
entertaining. He chiefly excels in concocting exaggerated evil 
reports about people ; no one cares for his company except dis- 
solute persons, and it is his wickedness alone that delights them. 
They are both amused and annoyed by him, so they sometimes 
laugh at him and sometimes thrash him! .I am certain he is 
amongst this company ; I only wish he would come and speak 
to me, 

Bene. Should I make his acquaintanc2, I will report your 
wishes. 

Beat.c I will only say a witty thing or two at my expense, 
and if catogss Kesh Reseaien instityte, Digitaect pysadangaad that will 
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n will refuse his food. [Music] And 


be a saving, for the silly ma 
fier the people who lead the revels, 


now, I suppose, We must go a 
Bene. You mean we are to follow them as long as_ they go 
in the right direction ? 
Beat. Certainly, or else I shall soon forsake them. 
[Dance. Then exewnt all except Don John, 
Borachio and Claudio. 


D, John. Jam certain Don Pedro is deeply in love with 
Hero, and is now speaking to her father alone on the subject, 
Her attendants and their friends have also withdrawn, and only 
one masked person is loft. 

Bor. 1 recognise him by his carriage; it is Count Claudio, 

D. John. Sir, am I not speaking to Signior Benedick ? 

Claud. You are quite correct, sir. in your judgment. 

D. John. Sir, you are in Don Pedro’s confidence as regards 
his love for Hero. Please try to get such an idea out of his mind, 
for her rank is below his. You may act in all good faith. 

Claud. By what token can’ you be sure that Don Pedro 
loves Hero? 

D. John. I overheard him protesting solemnly that he loved 
her. 

Bor. | can testify to that als»; and they were to ba betrothed 
to-night. : 

D. John. Well, we must now attend the feast. 

[Exeunt Don John ana Borachio. 

Claud. 1 took upon myself the name of Benedick, but the 
bad news I have received touches me as Claudio. ‘Yes, it must 
be true ; Don Pedro is playing for his own hand. A friend can 
oe trusted in every matter except those things which concern the 
heart. So everyone ought to woo for himself, and not put conlt- 
dence in others to arrange his love atffairs, for when exposed to 
the witchcraft of a fair facz, honour gives way to passion, lvery- 
day experience confirms this, and yet I was all unsuspicious. Now 
I may bid good-bye to the Lady Hero. 


Re-enter BENEDICK. 


BEB KAAS BE: Signior Claudio ? 
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Bene. J wart you to accompany me. 

Claud. To what place? 

Bene. To the nearest place where a willow grows, to pluck 
a garland for you, Sir Count, poor forsaken lover. How shall we 
arrange it? Round your neck, as the rich money-lenders display 
their gold chains, or across one shoulder, like a soldier’s scarf ? It 
is certain that you are in a position to wear such a token, for Don 
Pedro has supplanted you in Hero’s affections. 


Claud. Much good may he gain by it! 


Bene. Vell, that is the usual recommendation of a cattle- 
dealer, on selling the beasts he is glid to get rid of. But did you 
ever expect Don Pedro to behave like this ? 

Claud. Please goaway. 

Bene. Now you are angry with the wrong man, like one 
who cannot see; a certain person has done you an injury, and you. 
vent your anger on another. 

Claud. Since you will not do as I ask, then | must go. 

Exit. 

Bene. Poor fellow! now he goes to hide himself from 
observation like a wounded waterfowl among the reeds. But how 
amusing that Beatrice should have opportunities to know me so 
well, and yet not recognise me when J was present in person ! 
She called me Don Pedro's jester, too. Perhaps people really call 
me so on account of my mirth. But no, I am doing myself an 
injustice; I do not believe they say soat all; it is she herself; 
whose shrewish nature gives out her own opinions as though they 
were held by all the world, and reports that I am called a fool. I 
must find some means of paying her out. 


Re-enter DON PEDRO. 


D. Pedro. Well, sir, have you seen Claudio ? 

Bene. Like Rumour, I have been flying quickly to spread 
ill news. I came across him looking as sad and lonely asa 
keeper’s hut on a moor ; l informed him, and correctly, I think, 
that you were his successful rival in love, and I- suggested either 
a willow garland of mourning for him, or else a willow rod for 
whipping him. 

D. Pedro Why, what has he done worthy of whipping ? 

Bene HESiay Rasenich toditute tbageoabyLOEREUIR' folly in 
entrusting you with the wooing of Hero; like a school-boy who is 
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so delighted with his discovery of a bird’s nest that he must needs 
show it to a friend, who forthwith robs him of it. 

D. Pedro. Then do you call it a fault to trust another 
person? The deceitful friend isthe offender, not the one who 
trusts him. 

Bene. ‘Then both garland and rod would have been very 
suitable ; the garland for him to wear, and the rod to be used 
upon you, who have robbed him of his treasure. 

D. Pedro. I wish only to teach his treasure how to please 
him, and then I shall return it. 


Bene. If you succeed in doing so, then you really prove 
yourself a friend to be trusted. 


D. Pedro. You have angered the Lady Beatrice. Her 
partner in the dance informed her that you say spiteful things 
about her. 


! 


Bene. Her abuse of me was such that not even a wooden 
block could have stood it ; a withered old tree with but one spark 
of vitality left in it would have summoned up energy to reply to 
her ; even my mask vibrated with anger and tried to return her 
taunts. She told me, not knowing that Iwas Benedick, that 
Benedick was Don Pedro’s fool, and not even amusing at that ; in 
fact, that | was more depressing, than adamp, gloomy day after a 
frost ; heaping sneers and jokes on me with such artful dexterity 
that I could not reply, but stood exposed to her shafts like a 
target set up for all the troops to aim at. Her tongue is as sharp 
as a dagger; it cuts and wounds, and if her breath were as 
offensive as her remarks, no one would be able to approach her} 
she would poison the air to the farthest poles. 


I would never take her for my wife, though her wealth were 
as great as Adam’s, when he bore sway over all Creation. 
Had she been Omphale, she would have made Hercules perform 
the most menial office in the kitchen, and not only have possessed 
herself of bis club, but have split it up for fuel. Let us speak no 
more of her; she is the very goddess of Discord herself in modern 
raiment. I devoutly wish some learned man would exercise the 
evil spirit out of her, for as long asshe is here, Hades itself will be 
as peaceful as a church compared to the neighbourhood of 
Beatrice. Indeed, people are tempted to commit deliberate sin 
in order to Le sent there, simply to get out of her way ; for there 
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D. Pedro. See, here comes the lady herself. 
Enter Ci.AuDIO, BEATRICE, HERO, and LEONATO. 

Bene. Ob! for Heaven s sake, your highness, send me on an 
errand to the most distant place you can think of! I will go to 
the other side of the world on the slightest pretext to bring you, if 
you like, a toothpick from the far East; measure the foot of the 
famous ruler of India, or be off to Tartary to pluck a hair from 
the Khan’s beard ; I will even journzy for you beyond Mt. Imaus, 
and visit the tiny people who dwell there, rather than exchange 
another syllable with a tung.1e which tears one to pieces. Can you 
not give me a command ? 

D. Pedro. No, I have noerrand for you, and my command 
is that you stay here with me. 

Bene. Nay, indeed sir, the lady who is approaching is be- 
yond my endurance ; my Lady Talkative is too much for me. 

(Exit. 

D. Pedro. Fie, Lady Beatrice; you have let Signior 
Benedick’s heart quite out of your keeping. 

Beat. He really let me have it for atime, I believe; and l 
was generous, I gave him his own with interest, for I returned 
him two for the on2he lent me; but my part of it he won by 
false pretences, so I have indeed let it go. 

D. Pedro. He is certainly defeated in the encounter. 

Beat. I should not like him to do the same by me, your 
Highness. But here is Claudio, whom I have found, as I was 
bidden. 

D. Pedro. Come, Signior Claudio, why do you look so 
sorrowful ? 

Claud. 1am not sorrowful. 

D. Pedro. Are you ill, then? 

Claud. No, not ill. 

Beat. Claudio is neither one thing nor the other, but sweet- 
sour, like a Seville orange, whose yellow hue denotes jealousy. 

D. Pedro. Really, your description of him appears to be 
true; though by my faith, if he be really jealous, he is under a 
mistaken idea of the truth. See, Count, I have in your name 
succeeded in winning Leonato’s daughter for you; I have also 


spoken tocbeqnatomireasaine his consent; now all that is left is 
to fix the wedding day, | SoBe Pigtze ay Beasneyi 
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Leon. Claudio, I freely give Hero to you, and my estate as 
dowry. Don Pedro has been the means of this, and may God 
smile upon the marriag>. 

Beat. Now, Claudio, it is your turn to speak. 

Claud. People who are perfectiy happy say little : if the 
joy were less, I could say more about it. Hero, 1 exchange my 
heart for yours, and that most rapturously. 

Beat. Dosay something, Hero, or else prevent fim from 
speaking by kissing him. : 

D. Pedro. Really, Lady Beatrice, you possess a joyous 

nature. : 

Beat. That is true, your highness; and I am glad of it, for 
it counsels me to let all troubles blow away from me. See, Hero 
is now whispering to him how dearly she loves him. 

Claud. Yes Beatrice, you have hit it exactly. 

Beat. Heaven help us! here J have gota new “kinsman by 
marriage. All the ladies succeed in getting married save I alone; 
it must be my dark complexion that keeps all the men away. 

D. Pedro. 1 will provide you with a husband, lady. 

Beat. I should like someone like you—one of your brothers. 
Your father’s sons would make first-rate husbands if they were 
only obtainable by us poor maidens. 

D. Pedro. Then would you accept me for a husband ? 


Beat. No, your Highness, unless I could have a less 
splendid one for ordinary occasi.ns ; your Grace is too magnificent 
for every-day use. But, I pray you, do not be offended with my 
chatter ; I must always be saying something toamuse, but it means 
nothing. 

D. Pedro. Ishall not be displeased with you unless you 
cease to speak ; your light-hearted chatter suits you best ; most 
certainly mirth must have attended at your birth. 

Beat. Not quite, for my mother was not merry ; but just at 
the moment of my birth a star danced in the sky, therefore I am 

ruled by its lively influence. Dear Hero and Claudio, I wish all 
happiness to you both. 


Leon. Will you attend to those matters I spoke of, my dear 
Beatrice ? 

Beat. Oh! forgive me, uncle, for my forgetfulness. Pray 
excuse nfeyfotasithigheessich Institute. Digitzed by eGangotri [Exit. 
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D. ane Really, she is full of high spirits and jollity. 

Leoit. Yes, your Grace ; she has no sadness in her tempera- 
ment; she is never gloomy in her waking hours, and not always in 
her sleeping hourseithar, for Hero has often told me she contrived 

: : e 
to find matter for mirth even in her dreams. 

D. Pedro. But she cannot bear to be told she will marry. 

Leon. No, that rouses her anger at once ; she drives off all 
her suitors by her mockery. 

D. Pedro. She and Benedick would be excellently matched. 

Leon. O Heavens 1 Your Grace, they would drive each 
other mad in a few days by their incessant chattering. 

D. Pedro. Well, Signior Claudio, when are you going to be 
married ? ; 

Claud. To-morrow, your Grace ; for the time drags inter- 
minably with lovers till they are married. 

Leow. Your wedding day shall be Monday, my dear Claudio, 
exactly a week hence ; and even that is too short a space in which 
to make all arrangements as T should like them. 

D. Pedro. You look despondent at SO long a waiting-time, 
Claudio; but, I assure you, the time will not hang heavily. 
shall occupy the interval with a task as stupendous as one of 
those which Hercules performed, and that is, to make Beatrice 
and Benedick fall tremendously in love with each other. I should 
dearly like to see them marry: and Lam pretty confident of accom- 
plishing it if you three will render me such aid as I shall ask you 
for. 

Leon. 1 will aid you most heartily, your Grace, though it 
should cost me many @ night’s sleep. 

Claud. Enrol me, too. 

D. Pedro. And may [ reckon on your 

Hero. 1 will gladly help you so far as a womal 
should be overjoyed to see Beatric2 suitably mated. 

D. Pedro. And really, there might b2 many worse husbands 


than Benedick. I can certify that his bravery descent and 
honour are irreproachable. I will show you, lady, how to work 
upon Beatrice’s feelings in such a way that she shall love Benedick; 
and if you, Signior Leonato and Claudio, will aid me, T will my- 


self undenadkeshei ersuading Banedick, that notwith- 
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standing his keen intellect and his fastidious tastes, he shall 
speedily lose his heart to Beatrice. If we bring this to pass, then 
the god of Love must look to his laurels, or we shall supplant 
him! Come with me, and you shall hear my plan. [Exeunt, 


Scengk Il. The Same. 
Enter DoN JOHN and BORACHIO. 


D. John. It is quite settled that Signior Claudio is to marry 
Hero. 

Bor. Yes, it is arranged so, but 1 can put an obstacle in 
the way. 

D. John. { am ill with hatred towards Claudio, and if you 
can thwart him in any way whatever, it will go far to cure me; 
anything which opposes him is agrezable to my desires. How do 
you propose that it shall be done ? 

Bor. It cannot be done without some deception, my lord ; 
jit must be by a trick ; but a secret trick, and no one must suspect 
me. 

D. John. Speak to the point, and say what you intend. 

Bor. Do you remember that some time ago I told you of 
the affection which Margaret, Hero’s lady-in-waiting, has for me ? 


D. John. Yes, what then ? 


Bor. It is inmy power to get Margaret to be seen looking 
out of Hero's bedroom window at any time of the night I may 
appoint. 

: se John, How can an act like that put a stop to the wedd- 
ing ? 

Bor. It must be your part to make such use of that incident 
as to bring evil out of it. You must tell Don Pedro that he will 
be staining his fair name if he takes any part in helping to bring 
about a marriage between such a wicked woman as Hero and 
such a brave and noble soldier as Claudio ; and you must then 
praise Claudio most highly. 


D. John. How can I support my accusation ? 

Bor. You can give them seeming proofs which shall mislead 
Don Pedro, cause Signior Claudio the keenest sorrow, ruin his 
betrothed wife, and be the death of her father. Is that not enough? 


D. John, 1 will venture all, if only I can bring trouble upon 


them, 
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Bor. Very well, then. Assert to’Don Pedro and Claudio 
in private, that | am Hero's lover. Pretend that you are cal 
anxious for their sakes that no dishonour shall befall them ; for 
Don Pedro has brought about the marriage, which is likely to dis- 
grace him openly ; and Signior. Claudio is his friend, and likely to 
become a victim of deception. Say that for no other reasons 
would you have revealed your knowledge. If they are incredu- 
lous, which is very likely, you can say that you will give them 
proof. I shall appear at the bedroom window, and in their hear- 
ing I shall address Margaret as Hero, whilst Margaret calls me 
Borachio. All this must happen on the marriage-eve. I shall in 
the interval. lay my plans to ensure that Hero shall not be in her 
room that night, so that she will never know of the trick that is 
being played. To the witnesses it will appear to be such plain 
proof of her unfaithfulness that mere suspicion shall appear to be 
absolute certainty, and thus all the wedding arrangements shall be 
at once upset. 


D. Join. No matter what evil comes of this, | will act upon 
it. If you skilfully arrange the matter, you shall be well paid. 

Bor. Only let your impeachment of Herv be bold and con- 
sistent, and you shall have no cause to complain of my skill. 

D. John. 1 shall at once depart and find out the date of the 
wedding. (Exeunt. 


Scene III. Leonato’s orchard. 
Enter BENEDICK. 


Bene. Here, my lad ! 


Enter Boy. 
Boy. Yes, sit 2 
Bene. I left a volume on the window-ledge in my room ; 
bring it here to me in the garden. 


Boy. It is done, sir- 

Bene. Don't stay to tell me that ; 80 and do it. [Exit Boy.| 
It ig a marvel to me that anyone, seeing and mocking at the foolish- 
ness of those in love, should incur the same scorn by loving some 
s an instance of what I say. Once on a 


lady himself. Claudio 1 ‘ 
time military affairs occupied his whole heart and soul ; but now 


love-seey delight him better. Again, military equipments used to 


be of the fe aRotmieenthshO DBLP Caan turn to 
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personal adornment. His language, too, is quaint and fanciful, 
not direct and matter-of-fact, as becomes a warrior. 


I wond2r if the sam? thing will ever happen to m2? I know 
not ; but I am inclined to think it very improbable. I will not 
venture to take an oath that I shall never be chinged by love in- 
to an oyster ; but certainly, until such a miracle does happen, | 
shall never lose my wits for love. I see beautiful women, but it 
makes no diderence to me; other women have wisdom, or goodness, 
still I am not affected ; and not until I find one who combines all 
these perfections in her single self will I ever show favour to any 
of them. My chosen lady must have wealth, or I will not have 
her ; wisdom, or I shall not desire her ; goodness, or I shall make 
no offer for her ; beauty, or I shall never regard her ; a sweet 
temper, or else she must keep far away from me ; she must be of 
good birth, or I will not wed her for any money ; she must, be- 
sides all this, be witty and accomplished ; and as to her compl -xion, 
dark or fair is all one tome. But I must conceal myself, for 
here come His Highness and Sir Amorous ! (Withdraws. 


Enter Don PEDRO, CLAUDIO, and LEONATO. 


D. Pedro. Will you come with me and listen to this melody? 


Claud. With pleasure, my liege. The night is calm and 
tranquil, as though all noise were stilled to enhance the effect of 
the music. 


D. Pedro. Wave you spied Banedick in his hiding-place ? 


Claud. Yes, 1 see him well. Presently, when the song is 
over, we will give the hidden one his money’s worth ! 


Enter BALTHASAR, with music. 


D. Pedro. Sing that strain once more, Balthasar. 


Balth. My dear Prince, do not put such a strain on my 
poor voice as to ask me to “ murder ” the song again. 


D. Pedro. It is frequently the evidence of true worth to 
under-value its own excellence. Sing, I beg of you, and do not 
let me prefer my suit to you in vain. 


Balth. Since you speak of being a suitor, | will grant your 
request; many a suitor woos a lady of whom he holds no higher 
opinion than you do of my voice ; still he continues to vow that he 
wants her, and so do you. 
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D. Pedro. Come, sing, I beg of you; and if you wish to 
hold forth at greater length, do so in your music. 


Balth. Before I sing, mark what Tsay. My ‘ 


‘ . 
“e oe notes ” will 
not repay noticing. 


D. Pedro. Listen. The man is actually speaking in musical 
terms. {Air. 
Bene. O beautiful melody, which throws him into an ecstasy ! 
It is marvellous that the strings of a lute should so move a man 


as almost to charm his soul out of his body. [For my part, give 
me a horn ! 


THE SONG. 


Balth. Fair ladies, grieve not, for the male sex are ever 
prone to deceive. They are never stedfast in love, and their 
wandering life confirms this trait in their character. Then grieve 
no more, but gladly let them depart. Be content to be beautiful, 
and merry. Let your sad strains turn to merry notes of gladness. 

No longer sing of sorrow, oF lament the fickl2ness of men, for 
they have always been so, since first the trees bore leaves in 
summer. 

Then grieve no more, etc. 

D. Pedro. Really, an excellent song. 

Balth. I wish you could say as much for the singer, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Ob! you are good enough when we can get no 
better. 

Bene. A dog would have been killed for making such a 
hideous noise. I hope no harm will come to us after that howling. 
I would as soon listen -to the ill-omened croak of the night-raven. 
let what would of disaster follow it. 

D. Pedro. Yes, indeed, Balthasar ; do you understand me ? 
I wish you to provide us with some good musicians, for to-morrow 
we wish to serenade the Lady Hero. d 

Balth. 1 will get as good musicians as 1 am able, sit- 

D. Pedro. Very well, Good-bye. (Exit Balthasar] 
Leonato, did I understand you to say that Beatrice had fallen in 
love with Benedick ? : 

Claud. That is right ; go on with your conversation oe ae 
subject cCaenesielt RIS listepi I certainly never imagined tha 


ing. 
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And certainly I never did. What surprises me most 
of all is that she should be so fond of the very one whom her 
words and actions have always led us to think she hated. 


Can this be true? Is that how the land lies ? 

Leon. In truth, your Highness, unless J am greatly mistaken, 
she is deeply in love with him; her passion for him beyond the 
power of thought to conceive, 

D. Pedro. Perhaps it is only pretence. 

Claud. That is very probable. 

Leon. Heavens! my lord, then pretence was never so like 
reality before. 

D. Pedro. \What signs of love does she show ? 

Claud. Now be cunning in your answer, for Benedick will 
believe it all. 

Leon. What signs, my lord? Why, Hero has told you 
how she behaves. 

Claud. Yes, that is true. 

D. Pedro. Explain. please and quickly! I am astonished ; 
for she, of all women, seemed least likely to be conquered by love. 

Leon. So I should have vowed, your grace; especially 
where Benedick was concerned. 


Leon. 


Bene. 


Bene. But for the reverend appearance and age of the 
speaker, I should imagine this to be a trick. 


Claud. I can see Benedick is believing it all; keep up the 
deception ! 


D. Pedro. Has Beatrice told him of her love. 


Leon, She vows never to tell him; that is what is troubling 
her so much. 


Claud. That isso. Indeed, Hero has told us that Beatrice 
says, Do you expect that I shall tell Benedick of my passion for 
him when I have always met him with disdain ?”’ 


Leon, And she says this although she writes letters to him 
often ; she gets up frequently in the night, and wrapped in her 
night-robe, sits till she has covered a sheet of paper with writing. 
Hero has told me all about it. 

Claud, 


I recollect a good j 
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Leon. Oh, 1 remember ; she said she found “Beatrice and 
Benedick” there when she had finished her letter. 

Claud. Yes, that was what I meant. 

Leon. The note was soon torn into tiny pieces, and then she 
scolded and scoffed at herself for being so unmaidenly as to indite 
a letter to a man by whom she would certainly be scorned. She 
judges him by herself, she says : for she vows that in a like case 
she would scorn him, in spite of her affection for him. 

Claud. And next she prostrates herself and cries broken- 
heartedly, behaves like one demented, and prays Heaven to give 
her indurance. 


Leow. That is quite true. Hero bears witness to this, and 
says she is afraid Beatrice will do some injury to herself in her 
passionate outbursts. 

D. Pedro. Someone ought to tell Benedick, if she will not 
reveal it herself. 


Claud. Of what use would that be? He would only scoff 
at her, and add to her sufferings. 

D. Pedro. \f he were capable of such a thing, it would be 
a charitable act to kill him. Beatrice is both lovely and good. 

Claud. She possesses much wisdom, too. 


LD. Pedro. ‘The only thing in which she does not show much 
wisdom is in her affection for Benedick. 


Leon. If there is a conflict between her good sense and her 
inclinations, the latter would certainly win the day where a gentle 
maiden is concerned. I, as her relative, and the one in charge of 
her, am much grieved. 


D. Pedro. 1 only wish she had given such affection to me; 
no obstacles should prevent me from marrying her. Inform 
Benedick of the matter, | beg you, and let us see what ‘he thinks 
of it. 


Leon. Do you think we ought to do so? 

Claud. If we are to believe Hero, his want of love, and 
Beatrice’s own love, will be the death of her. And, on the other 
hand, she will always keep up her scornful opposition if he should 
seek her in love. 


D. RedreshmPRds ight, for if she offered him her love unask- 
ed, we know that he wou a ns ne Baieesiay eGRPAtbt and disdain, 
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Claud. He is very handsome, however. 

D. Pedro. Yes, he.is good-looking enough outwardly. 

Claud. He is, indeed, and I think he has ability, too. 

D. Pedro. Now you mention it, he says some clever things 
occasionally. 

Claud. In my opinion he is brave also. 

D. Pedro. As brave as the famous Trojan leader, and yet 
at the same time discreet, for he is not at all guarrelsome, but 
should he be forced into a dispute, he bears himself well. 

Leon. Asa Christian, he avoids quarrelling, and certainly he 
ought to fear dissension rather than avoid it. 

D. Pedro. Oh, he is religious enough, though his free joking 
might lead one to think otherwise. Alas for poor Beatrice! Do 
you not think we ought to inform Benedick ? 

Claud. No do not tell him; let wisdom come to her aid and 
help her to put away this foolish passion. 

Leon, She cannot do that ; indeed, I am afraid it would be 
her life she would lose, before her love. 


D. Pedro. I suggest that we wait to hear more about it from 
Hero, and in the meanwhile let things remain as they are. 
Personally, I am very fond of Benedick, and I should like him 
to know how much better Beatrice is than he. 


Leon. The meal is served. Shall we go? 


Claud. If this does not induce Benedick to fall d i 
love with her, my hopes will be sadly disappointed. eeply in 


D. Pedro. Hero and her lady-in-waiting must now play the 
same trick upon Beatrice. The most amusing part will be whev 
each one thinks the other deeply in love, when no such thing has 
as yet occurred. I should dearly love to see the acting when they 
meet. Let us despatch Beatrice to summon Benedick to table. 2 


[Exeunt Don Pedro, Claudio, and. Leonato. 


Bene. (Coming forward] There is no deception about it; 
they were very much in earnest. Leonato’s daughter has told 
them all about it. They were very sorry for Beatrice; it appears 
that she has allowed her love to have full sway. It Tits i os 
turned, I heard them blame me for being, as they think ready to 
disdain such love if it were offered to me; and Beatrice ‘ ae to 
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clare it. Marriage was the very last thing I thought of, but I must 
not show myself a disdainful scoffer. A w ise man will mend the 
faults about which he is told. I can myself agree with them when 
they praise the beauty, gocdness. and wisdom of Beatrice. She 
shall not be esteem 2d foclish for loving me, for her aflection shall 
be well returned. 


Some few people may amuse themselves at my expense, be- 
cause I always spoke against getting married, but-surely a man’s 
tastes may change as he gets older, Jokes and mere words shall 
not keep me from following my own inclinations. 1 simply said 
what I believed at the time, when | railed against marriage. But 
see ! here is Beatrice herself. She is certainly beautiful, and it 
seems to me that she looks on me with eyes of fondness. 


Enter BEATRICE. 


Beat. Most unwillingly do I come to tell you that dinner is 
served. 


Bene. Sweet lady, I thank you for the trouble you have taken. 

Beat. It was no more trouble to me than the words you 
have just uttered were to you. Do not imagine that I should 
have come if it had cost me any trouble. 

Bene. Oh, then, you were glad to come ? 


Beat: Very little gladness I have got out of it, ] assure you 
sir. But I see you have no appetite. Gocd-bye. 


Bene. Let me think over the words she used. I can see a 
hidden meaning in them. She as good as said that it was very 
easy to take trouble on my account. 1 shall certainly pity the 
poor lady ; if I do not, I am beneath contempt. In the meantime 
I will try to get a likeness of her. (Exit. 


ACT III. 
Scenz 1. Leonato’s orchard. 
Enter HERO, MARGARET, and URSULA. 


Hero. Hasten, Margaret, and in the sitting-room you will 
see Beatrice talking to Don Pedro and my betrothed. Tel! ber 
secretly that you overheard me ccnversing with Ursula, and that 
she was the subject of our talk; say that we were speaking of 
nothing©ese Kast ibesbarer eee ADEE DY REEh the garden and 
hide in the densely-woven arbour, where the honevsuckles that the 
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sun has warmed into beauty and fragrance, now keep out those 
same bright rays of sunshine ; just as the favourites of kings, 
whom their royal masters have advanced tc power, become ar- 
rogant and haughty, and turn their hands against their benefactor. 
There, tell Beatrice, she can overhear our conversation. That is 
the part you have to play ; do it carefully, and we will do the rest. 

Marg. 1 shall induce her to come at once, I assure you. 
(Exit. 

Hero. As soon as she comes, Ursula, we must make 
Benedick the subject of our conversation, while we walk back and 
forward along this path. You must con mend thé man most 
extravagantly, and I will speak of his affection for her, and say 
that he is dying of love for her sake. That is the way to make 
people fall in love with each other; Cupid’s arrows are very 
frequently pointed by what people say. 


Enter BEATRICE, behind. 


Commence at once, for their she comes, skimming low like 
the peewit, and bending as she runs to hear our conversation. 


Urs. The angler gets most pleasure out of his occupation 
when the gleaming fish is in sight, parting the flashing waters as 
it rushes all unsuspiciously towards the hook. We fish for Beatrice 
in the same way, and can see our prey, for she has just taken up 
her station under the thick-entwining flowers of the arbour. 
Trust me to bear my share in the conversation. 


Hero. Let us” approach her, so that every word we say 
may be heard distinctly. Indeed [approaching the bower], 
Ursula, that could never be, for Beatrice is much too proud. She 
is untamable as a wild falcon, 

Urs. It is certain that Benedick is passionately fond of her ? 

Hero. Yes, if I am to believe Don Pedro and Claudio. 
Urs. And did they ask you to acquaint her with the fact ? 
Hero. Yes, but I begged the n to advise Benedick to fight 
against his passion. 


Urs. For what reason ? Surely Benedick is quite werthy of 
her, and entirely deserving of happiness in his marraige. 


Hero. O Cupid! yes; no man is more worthy of it; Evt 
Beatrice’s heart is prouder and more unyielding than that of angy 
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with contempt, undervaluing all that she sees, and she thinks of 
nothing but her own witty sayings. She loves herself too much 
to be able to spare any affection for other people. 

Urs. What you say only confirms my own opinion, so I 
think it better to say nothing about Benedick’s affection for her ; 
it would only expose him to her scorn. 


Hero. Youare right. She would misconsirue any Man, 
however gifted by nature. A good-looking fair man she would 
call effeminate; a dark man she would mock at asa freak of 
nature; a tall man she would calla lanky spear, with a badly- 
made top; a short one, a badly carved camso: if he were talka- 
tive, she would say he *was like a weathercock, always creak- 
ing ; if he spoke little, then he was a graven image ; and so on, 
every class of mankind being scorned by her and found fault 
with, She gives nobody credit for such qualities as truth and 
goodness, nor the worth which those qualities carry with them. 


Urs. Really, such a fault-finding spirit is far from praise- 
worthy. 

Hero. Itis cartainly unwis2 on her part to behave so different- 
ly from everyone else; but no one would venture to tell her 
so. If I should attempt it, she would only flout me, and display 
her wit at my expense. No, we must leave poor Benedick to be 
consumed in secret by his hidden passion ; and after all, to die of 
love is better than to die under a lash of scorn, That would be 
as ignominous as to die of laughter. 

Urs. I still think you might let Beatrice know, and see 
how she will receive it. 

Hero. So far from doing that, 1 shall advise Benedick to 
crush his love, and I shall invent some evil tales about the fair 
fame of Beatrice. A Slander may easily kill his love. 

Urs. Nay, do not harm the Lady Beatrice. Surely she is. 
clever enough—as_ her reputation asserts her to be—to see that 
she would be foolish to reject such an excellent suitor as Signior |. 
Benedick. 

Hero. ‘There is nota finer man in the land—leaving Signior 
Claudio out, of course. 

Uys. If I may say $0 without offence, he is second to none, 
in either lo ks, wit, or courage; and such is his reputation through- 
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Hero. Yes, truly, rumour speaks excellently of him. 


Urs. And his merits earned that excellent report, long before 
it was bestowed on him. Now tell me, dear lady, when are you 


to be married ? 


Hero. Why, | shall be married every day, after to-morrow, 
for this is the wedding day. Come into the house with me, and 
you shall give me your advice about the dresses I shall show you, 
and tell me which you think most suitable to deck me for my 
wedding. 

Urs. Our bird is caught by the trick, | am sure, 


Hero. That would seem to prove that love goes by chance. 
Some fall in love in the usual way, others through stratagem. 


[Exeunt Hero and Ursula, 


Beat. [Coming forward., Can I believe my bearing ? 

Do people really despite me for my disdainful ways? ‘Then never 
more shall I be censured for scorn and arrogance. I see now 
that such qualities bring no good reputation to those who display 

- them. Still love me, Benedick, and I will return it truly ; if I 
am a wild falcon, yours shall be the gentle hand to tame me, If 
your affection be sincere, my love in return shall prompt you to 
join our two loves in the sacred bond of marriage. The world 
reports you worthy, and I believe it more firmly than a report 
always merits. lExit, 


ScENE I]. A room in Leonato’s house. 
Enter Don PEDRO, CLAvupiIo, BENEDICK, and LEONATO. 


D. Pedro. lamonly remaining until your wedding cere- 
mony is performed, and then I must depart for Arragon. 


Claud. If you will allow me, I will escort you. 


D. Pedro. No, that would neverdo. To take you away 
from your new-found happiness so quickly, would be like allowing 
a child to see his new bright garment and then depriving him of 
it. I shall trouble no one to accompany me but Benedick ; he 
is full of merriment, and he has shown more than once that he is 
proof against the assaults of the Boy-god, and the little rascal is 
afraid to renew the attack. His heart, too, is sincere, and his 
speech attests his sincerity. 

Bene. Sirs, 1am a changed man. 
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Leon. Ah; it seems to me there isa more serious look 
about you. 


Claud. | hope it is love that is the cause. 


D. Pedro. Nay, the knave! He could never love anyone ; 
his nature is not capable of it; the only time he looks serious is 
when he comes a-borrowing ! 


Bene. My tooth is troubling me. 

D. Pedro. Pull it out. 

Bene. 1 would like not’only to ‘‘draw’’ it, but to “hang” it ! 

Claud. ‘The hanging comes first. 

D. Pedro. But surely you are not sighing on that account ? 

Leon. It is only caused by ill blood, or a woam. 

Bene. Oh! every one bears trouble beautifully —for some 
one else. 

Claud. 1 still think it love that ails him. 

D. Pedro. That does not seem to be warranted by his 
appearance, except that he has taken toa fanciful style of dress, 
wearing a suit of Dutch fashion one day, and of French cut 


3 


another add sometimes one compounded of the fashions of various 
countries, as, for instance, two wide breeches of the German, and 
the all-concealing cloak of the Spaniard. Unless he is in love with 
this new pursuit, he is certainly not ruled by love as you suppose. 


Claud. Then all the time-honoured signs of a lover are belied 
in this case. Why, what do you suppose it means when he 
bestows so much care on his personal appearance ? 


D. Pedro. Surely he does not go to the hairdresser’s ? 

Claud. . No, the hairdresser goes to him, and you see he has 
shaved his beard off. 

Leon. Yes, that makes him Jook more youthful. 

D. Pedro. He has taken to perfumes, too ; and you know 


what that is a sign of. 
Clatid. Oh! then, that is a certain proof that the dear boy 


is in love. 
D. Pedro. His sadness seems the surest sign of it. 


Claud. He also bestows great care upon his face now. 
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Claud. All his old witty and scornful sayings have gone ; 
they are kept in check, and modified to love-songs. 

D. Pedro. That is certain evidence against him; we must 
perforce come to the conclusion that it is love after all. 

Claud. I could tell you someone who dotes on him! 

D. Pedro. 1 should like to know, too, then ; it is Someone 
who is ignorant of his character , I guarantee. 

Claud. Oh! yes, she knows him and all his faults: yet in 
spite of that, she is pining away for him. 

D. Pedro. Her pining shall end in her lover’s arms. 

Bene. A}l this dogs not cure my toothache. You, reverend 
sir, come with me, for I wish to disclose something to you which. I 
do not care for these jesters to hear. 

[Exeunt Benedick and Leonato. 

D. Pedro. lam certain he is going to speak to Leonato 

about Beatrice. 


Claud. Lam sure of it. She, on her part, will already have 
been befuoled by Hero and Margaret ; so the next time these two 
encounter, they will not be so ready to snap at each other. 


Enter Don JOHN. 


D. John. God have you in his keeping, my liege. 
D. Pedro. Good even, brother. 


Dd. John, have something to say to you, if you can spare 
the time. 


D, Pedro. Do you wish to speak to me alone? 


D. John. Yes; or to the Count, since my news effects him 
also. 


D. Pedro. Well, what is it? 


: DP John. [To Claudio.) Is to-morrow to be your wedding- 
ay? 


D. Pedro. Yes, you know quite well that that is his intention. 


D. John. 1am not so sure of that, when he has heard my 
news. 


Claud. 1 you know of any obstacle in the way, reveal it 


at once. 7 : 
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, 

D. John. You take me for an enemy of yours, but time will 
show ; you will be better able to judge when | have shown you my 
care for your reputation. As for the Prince, he, too, has the 
greatest regard for you, and it is entirely out of love for Sau that 
he has helped to bring about the match you so greatly desire ; but 
it would have been better had he never taken the matter in hand. 

D. Pedro. ‘Tell us what is wrong. 

D, John. That is what I have come to do. To cut the 
matter short, for too many words have been spent over her 
already, your betrothed is unfaithful to you. 


Claud. My betrothed, Hero ? 

D. John, The same ; your Hero, Leonato’s daughter. 

Claud, She, unfaithful ? 

D. John, ‘Yhat is too mild a word for her evil doings. No 
name could be too.bad for her. But do not believe it without 
more proof than my bare word. This very night you shall see a 


lover in her room. After that, marry her if you will ; but you save 
yourself from disgrace if you alter your intention. 


Claud. Can this be possible ? 

D. Pedro. 1 cannot believe it. 

D. John. You shall only be asked to believe the evidence of 
your own senses. Then, after seeing what I show you, do as you 
will. 

Claud. if your words turn out to be true, then at the 
ceremony to-morrow, where all should have witnessed her marriage, 
all shall witness her disgrace. 


D. Pedro. Andas 1 greatly aided your suit to her, I will 
join in the exposure. : 
— Dd. John. I shall say no more against her just now, until 
you see for yourselves. Be calm until later, and then decide 


according to events. 
D.Pedro. What a sad ending to the day ! 
Claud. What an unexpected and evil obstacle ! 


DOF aiseshraa Resaatrar|nsiitiitet DiiLBstshsts Chaar Le 
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Scene Il]. 4 street. 
Enter DoGBRRRY and VERGES with the Watch. 

Dog. I suppose you are all faithful and good citizens ? 

Verg. Surely ; for otherwise they ought to endure eternal 
“salvation” (=damnation). 

Dog. That world be too light a penalty if we found that they 
had the least spark of “allegiance” (=disloyalty) in them, being 
as they are the picked watchmen for the night. 

Verg. And now instruct them in their duties, comrade. 

Dog. First, I want you to tell me who is the most deserving 
man, in your opinion, for the office of constable ? 

First Watch. Either Hugh Oatcake, sir, or George Seacole, 
for they both have book-learning. 

Dog. Approach, George Seacole. Providence has bestowed 
a fine name upon you, fortune has given you good looks, but book- 
learning is a gift of nature. 

Sec. Watch. And learning— 

Dog. Is possessed by you. 1 thought you would say so. 
Wel}, neighbour Seacole, thank Heaven for your good looks, but 
be not too proud of them, and let your learning show itself when 
there is need for such ability. Your comrades think you are the 
most sensible and suitable person for the constable’s office, so you 
can carry the light to show that you are the man in charge. Now 
these are your duties : —You are to apprehend all vagrants, and to 
call on any such to halt, in the name of the Prince.’ 

Sec. Watch. And supposing he refuses, what am I to do ? 


Dog. In that case, pay no more attention to him, but let all 
of you immediately offer thanks that a scoundrel has gone. 


For if he does not halt, he does not owe allegiance to the 
Prince. . 

Deg. Yes, and so he is out of their province. Be very quiet 
as you go about, for talkative watchmen are intolerable : 


Watch. Rather than be talkative, we will-go to sleep; we 
know how watchmen ought to behave. 


Dog. That is a sensible speech ; it shows that you are an 


experienced WRITER mic RS arehia slyutet Bia ed iy ae will be the 
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off with your weapons in the meantime. Next, you are to visit the 
ale-houses, and command all the drunkards to go to bed. 


Watch. Suppose they refuse? 


Dog. Then do nothing until they have recovered from their 
drunkenness. If they are still uncivil, then tell them their conduct 
is not what you expected. 


Watch. Very good, your worship. 


Dog. Should you encounter a robber, then you may well 
surmise that he is a knave. Have as little to do with such men 
as possible, that your own honesty may not be endangered. 


Watch. Must we not arrest him if he is a robber? 


Dog. You have the right ta do so, but if you be found in his 
company, you cannot escape some evil effects from, it; so the 
quietest way out of the affair will be to let him show himself in his 
true colours as he “steals” off. 

Verg. I have always heard you were kind-hearted, neigh- 
bour. 

Dog. 1 would not hurt an animal, much less a human being 
with any good in him at all. 

Verg. You must see that nurses keep crying infants quiet. 

Watch. Suppose the nurses are sleeping, and do not hear 
our orders ? 

Dog. ‘Then go on your way, for if she does not awaken for 
her own child, she will never do so for other people’s. 

Verg. Yes, you are right. 

Dog. ‘Those are all the instructions | have to give you. 
Remember, constable, that while you are in authority you repre- 
sent the Prince; you have the right to stop any man, even the 
Prince himself. 

Verg. No, no; he cannot do that! 

Dog. I will wager that he may ; the statutes allow him to do 
it ; of course, provided the Prince be agreeable ; for watchmen 
ought to be peaceable men, and not rouse people’s anger by 
making them halt whether they wish it or no. 


Verg. I agree with you there. 
Dog. -Q Kashmir Ressaach ippitivte. Pisitzed boy etakan me should 
anything important occur. Bz prudent and secret, 
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Watch. We know out duties now. Sirs, I vote we go to 


sleep till two o'clock, and then go home. 
Dog. Just one more thing. Keep a sharp look-out near 


Signior Leonato’s house, for there is much bustle and preparation 
nthe morning. Pray 


for the wedding which is to take place there 1 
be very vigilant. [Exeunt Dogberry and Verges. 


Enter BORACHIO and CONRADE. 


Bor. Is that you, my friend ? 

Watch. [Asid] Be quiet ! Do not move. 

Bor. Where are you, Conrade? 

Con. Iam close to you all the time, man. 

Bor. That was what irritated my arm, I suppose. 

Con. I shall pay you out for that ; and now to your story. 


Bor. Come under the shelter of this overhanging roof, then, 
as the night has turned out so wet, and like a babbling drunkard I 


will tell you the whole story. 

Watch. |Aside! This is som2 plot, sirs; keep in your places. 

Bor. Don John hs paid me a thousand ducats. 

Con. What can you have done bad enough for that ? 

Bor. Rather enquire how such a villain as he could have 
so much money ; that | should get it is not so surprising, for when 
a wicked rich man wants a poor one to carry out his villainy for 
him, the poor one may ask his cwn price for the deed. 

Con. I do not understand why that should be. 

Bor. Then that proves your inexperience. You know that 
the mode in clothes is of no importance to any man. 

Con. Yes, it is; those are the garments he must wear. 

Bor. lam talking about the style of his garments. 

Con. Well, what then ? “The style is the style. 

Bor. Rubbish ! as well might one say,: A silly man is a 
silly man ! But this fashion of apparel is a mis-shapen robber. 


Watch. [Aside] Yes, I know that robber named Mis- 
shapen. I have known him for years ; he roams about at large 
instead of being lodged in prison ; he is quite familiar to me. 
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Bor. Do you not notice what a mis-shapen robber the mode 
is? He changes the appearance of young men, at one time mak- 
ing them appear like the Egyptian soldiers in the smoky old 
paintings at another like the priests of Bel in the stained-glass 
window of the church, and again like Hercules without a beard, 


worked in the tapestry figures, and so on ? 


Con. Yes, | understand that ; and I als. see that 
many more garments are needed to keep pace with the fashion 
than would serve the needs of the man. Has this love of 
fashion attacked you too, so that in talking about fashion you have 
lost sight of your story ? 


Bor. Not at all; here is the story. This night I have 
played the lover to Margaret, who pretended to be Hero at Hero's 
room window. She spoke to me most atfectionately, and made 
a long leave-taking. But | am telling you the story very badly. 
I ought first to have said, that before this little scene began, 
Don John had taken care tu bring the Prince and Claudio, whose 
ears he had already filled with tales against the Lady Tero, with- 
in sight of this loving meeting. 


Con. And did they think it was Hero whom they were 
watching ? 


Bor. Yes, Don Pedro and Signior Claudio thought so; but 
that arch-villain Don John knew better. The end of it was that 
Count Claudio, convinced partly by Don John’s swearing to the 
truth of his evil reports about Hero, and also by the darkness 
which prevented them from recognising Margaret, but most of all 
by my action in upholding the truth of Don John’s calumnies, left 
the garden in terrible wrath, He vowed that he would keep his 
appointment in the church next day, would denounce Hervu’s 
supposed wickedness before all the people and refuse to marry 
her. 


Fisrt Watch. Halt | in the name of the Prince. 


Sec. Watch. Send for Master Dogberry. We have just 
discovered one of the vilest plots ever heard of in our land. 

First Watch. A man named Mis-shapen is amongst the 
rogues. He is well known to me by his lock of hair. 

Con. Sits, sirs,—~ = 
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Con. Sirs,— 

First Watch. Keep silence ! 
command you to come along with us, 

Bor. The “bills” by forc2 of which they arrest 
seem to make merchandise of us. 

Con. It will be a doubtful bargain for them. 
we will go peacefully. 


We order you to let us 
us would 


Very well, 
"Exeunt. 


Scene IV. Hero's apartment. 
Enter Hero, MARGARET and URSULA. 


Hero. Please awaken Beatrice for me, Ursula, and ask her 


to get up. 

Urs. It shall be done, madam. 

Hero. And tell her to come to me. 

Urs. All right ! (Exit. 

Marg. Really, | think your other ruff would look better. 

Hero. On the contrary, I think I prefer this one. 

Marg. In very truth, it is not equal to the other, I guarantee 
the Lady Beatrice will agree with me. 

Hero. ‘Then neither of you shows much wisdom. 
to put this one on. 

Marg. Your head-dress would be perfect, but the hair is not 
quite dark enough ; and your dress is most beautiful. I have seen 
the dress of the Duchess of Milan, which is so much admired. 

Hero. Yes, I hear it is quite out of the common. 

Marg. Oh! truly, it is as plain as a_night-dress compared 


with yours. It is most beautifully made and extravagantly adorn- 
ed in every part; but in beauty of style and elegance of cut, 
yours far surpasses it. 

Hero. I only hope I may have a happier heart when | am 
wearing it. I feel very heavy-hearted just now. 


I intend 


Marg. If your bosom be heavy now, what will it be when ~ 


your husband lays his head upon it ? 
Hero. Why do you talk so? 


Marg. CWehestoidebedreh lasitarn aiigitzed Syecdsin git married 
state is an honourable condition in rich or poor. If you read my 
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words rightly, | mean no offence. Here comes my lady your 
cousin; ask her if she does not think so. 


Enter BEATRICE. 
Hero. Good morning, cousin. 
Beat. Good morning, dear Hero. 
Hero. Dear me! you speak most dolefully. 
Beat. 1 can speak in no other way this morning. 


Marg. Come, let us have a lively tune! One person can 


_ sing that. [f you will hum it, I will do the dancing. 


Beat. ‘The title of that tune reminds me of you. You are 
light enough with your feet ; your husband will have some trouble 
to keep you at home. 

Marg. That is not at all what [| meant. | treat that 
insinuation with contempt. 

Beat. Time is passing quickly, Hero. You should be quite 
prepared by now. As for me, I feel anything but weil. 
Heigh-ho ! 

Marg. \Vhat do you sigh for? A hawk, a hound, ora 
husband ? 

Beat. ‘or none, but because I have an ache (H). 


Marg. Well, there is no trusting old signs if you have not 
changed for the worse. . 

Beat. Explain yourself. 

Marg. Oh, J mean nothing. Heaven send us all good luck, 
and give us what we long for. 

Hero. S2e my betrothed sent me these gloves; are they 
not sweetly scented ? 

Beat. I am too full of cold to be able to tell you. 

Marg. That isa fine thing for a young lady to say. 

Beat. Oh! Heaven save us! When did you first set up for 
being a wit ? 

Marg. When you ceased being witty. Do you not think 
wit suits me to perfection ? : 

Bort, MSRM Sh TIEMResstathdnptid. engined padengeand. Oh, 
how ill I feel ! 
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Marg. Try some holy thistle, called Benedictus, and apply 
it to your heart. “Tis the bast cure for an a‘fliction like yours. 
Hero. You gave her a sly thrust there ! 


Beat. Youseem to have some hidden meaning in your 


words. 

Marg. Hidden meaning > No, not at all. Perhaps you 
imagine that I believe you are in love; but I know better than 
to give the rein to all my thoughts ; and indeed, if L were to think 
for ever, I coul! never imagine that you either had been, or could 
be, in love. But then Benedick used to be just the same, and 
now he has revoked all his former opinions about love, and seems 
to take very kindly to it. I do not know what may bring about 

change in your attitude ; but I shrewdly suspect you are altract- 
in the same direction as others. 

Beat. How you do allow your tongue to gallop ahead ! 


Marg. My words are natural, though. 
Re-en'er UrRSULA. 


Urs. You must go, my lady, for the lords and gentlemen 
are here to escort you to the wedding. 
Hero. Oh! help m2 to get ready, please, all of you. 
3 [Exeunt. 
Scene V. Another room in Leonato’s house. 
Enter LBONATO with DOGBERRY and VERGES. 


Leon. What is your business with mz, my good sir ? 
_ Dog. My lord, I should like to have a short conference with 

you on a matter which concerns you very closely. 

Leon. Well, make it as short as you can, for my time 1s 
limited. 

Dog. Well, sir, this is the matter. 

Verg. Yes, indeed, it is just that. 

Leon. Just what, my good men. 
5 Dog. My comrade, sir, always wanders from the point. He 
is very old, and his brains are not so sharp as_his friends woul 
like to see, sir; but he is an honest-hearted man. 
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Dog. Never compare yourself with others; it is an odious 
practice. And let us have few words. 


Leon. My good man, you are very long-winded. 

Dog. It is kind of your lordship to say so; we are only the 
Duke $ poor watchmen ; but indeed, if I had my way, I would 
willingly present your lordship with it all, had T as much as a 
king. 

Leon. \Vhat! bestow all your long-windedness upon me? 

Dog. Yes, indeed, sir; even if it were much more than it 
is; for I hear your worship as well spoken of as any man in 
Messina; and though I do not venture to make myself equal with 
your worship, I may say it gives me great pleasure to hear it. 

Verg. It gives me me great pleasure, too. 

Leon. J wish you would tell me your. business. 

Verg. Well, sir, the men of our watch to-night have arrest- 
ed two as wicked rogues (begging your worship’s pardon) as are 
to be found in the town. 

Dog. He is a worthy fellow, your honour, but he cannot 
keep his tongue still. The proverb tells us that sense leaves us 
when we are old; dear m2, one lives and learns ! Very good, 
neighbour ; very well put. Weli, well, someone must speak first 
and he means well, sir ; he’s a true man. Well, Heaven is above 
us all, and every one cannot be clever ; poor fellow ! 

‘ Leon. ‘Truly, he does not come up to your standard of 
excellence. 

Dog. Do not prais2 me, but rather Providence, for that. 

Leon. I cannot wait longer now. 

Dog. Before you go, let m2 say that we have indeed arrested 
two suspicious characters, and we want your honour to investi-. 
gate matters. 

Leon, You must hear the case yourself and bring the report 
to me later ; for as you sce, I have no time just now. 

Dog. ‘That is sufficient, sir, 

Leon. Go and get some wine before you leave. Good-bye. 


Enter a Messenger 


Mess. ceil are waiting for you to come and give the 
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—t 


Leno. J am coming now. 


Dog. Comrade, go you and bring F 
prison with his writing materials, for we 
these knaves. 

Verg. Our examination 


rancis Seacole to the 
must go and examine 


must be thorough and shrewd. 


Dog. Never fear that ; it will be safe in our hands. My 
‘brain has enough in it to corner them. ‘Tell Seacole to come to 


the prison to write down their communication, and we shall be 
there. [Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 
Scene I. A church. 


FRIAR FRANCIS, 


Enter Don PEDRo, Don JouN, LHONATO, 
and attendants. 


CLAUDIO, BENEDICK, Hero, BEATRICE, 


Pray, good priest, shorten the ceremony as much as 


Leo. 
2 matriage service as is need- 


possible ; recite only so much of th 
ful ; and the address to each may follow by-and-bye. 


Friar. Count Claudio, are you here with intent to marry the 
Lady Hero? 

Claud. Not so. 

Leon. You express it wrongly, priest. You are, here to 
marry her ; the Count is to be married to her. 

Friar. Lady Hero, are you here with intent to be wedded to 
Count Claudio. 


Hero. Yes. : 

Friar. If in your minds you are aware of anything which 
would be an obstacle to the marriage, tell me of it, as you value 
your soul’s salvation. | 

Claud. Hero, what is your answer ¢ 

Hero. \ know of no such obstacle. 

Friar. And what is your answer, Count Claudio ? 

Leon. I can safely reply for him in the same strain. 

Claud. What daring people have !| How ignorantly bold 
they are every day of their lives ! 

Leon. Dear me! you seem full of exclamations. 
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Claud. Stand aside, good priest, for a moment, while I ask 
a question. Leonato, pray allow me to ask if you freely and will- 
ingly give me your daughter in marriage ? 
Leon. Yes, as unreservedly as Heaven bestowed her on me. 
aes And how can I recompense you for this valuable 
gift ? 
D, Pedro. You can only do so by giving Hero back again. 


Claud. My liege, 1 thank you for the suggestion. I give 
Hero back to you, her father, for she is faithless and untrue, No 
more than the outward appearance of innocence is here, though 
her modest demeanour would lead one to suppose otherwise. O, 
how craftily can wickedness disguise itself as virtue! Would you 
not think that flushed cheek denoted maiden innocence ? Would 
not all who see her blushes think that she were goodness itself ? 
But it is far otherwise ; her blushes are those of shame. 

Leon, Explain this, sir. 

Claud. I refuse to be wedded to a wicked woman. 

Leon. Perhaps she has been too sorely tempted by you. 

Claud, No, Leonato; never have I even hinted at wrong. 
My love for her has been as _ pure as that of a brother for a sister. 


Hero. And I—did I ever appear to be wicked ? 

Claud. Away with what you appear ! You appear like the 
pure pale Moon-goddess, like the goddess of chastity herself ; you 
appear like the.sweet unfolded bud ; but you are really as full of 
waptonness as Venus, and as unrestrained in your passions as 
overfed beasts. 


Hero. Surely the Count is ill, his words are so foolishly wild. 
Leon. Dear Prince, pray try to explain this. 


D. Pedro. I have nothing to say. Iam disgraced by trying 
to marry my friend to such a one as Hero. 


Leon. Do really hear these terrible assertions, or have my 
wits gone astray. 

D. John. Be assured this is stern reality. 

Bene. This is a strange sort of marriage ! 

Hero. Reality ? Heaven help me ! 


Claud. ook around you, Signior Leonato ; do you recog- 
nise us all LO KashwigRestarthnirestitute. DignasaapieaAgeay™ senses ? 
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Leon. Yes ; but how does that bear on the question, sit ? 
Claud. May I ask Hero a question ? And will you, in virtue 
of your fat erhood and kingship to her, command her to give a 
truthful reply. 
Leon. Hero, youhave my express 
Hero, Heaven be my aid | What 
am I subjected t questioning at all ? 
Claud. To see if you will answer tru 
Hero. Am I not Hero >? Can anyone W 
aspersion on that name ? 
Claud. Yes, Hero can disgrace it. She herself can confess 
her guilt. Tell me the name of the person with whom you con- 
versed at your window, at midnight. 


Hero. No such thing ever took place, Count. 


and solemn order to answer. 
a strait | am in! Why 


ly what you are. 
ith truth throw any 


D. Pedro. That statement proves your guilt. It grieves me 
to tell you, Leonato, that we three can swear to such a conver- 
sation taking place last night. The fellow himself has acknowledg- 
ed that secret meetings have frequently taken place. 

D. John. It is impossible to repeat what the man said. If 
we did so, we should offend your ears. Hero, my heart is grieved 
at your sin. : 

Claud. O Hero, thou wouldst have been peerless among 
women, if only thy inward goodness of soul had corresponded 
with the grace and beauty of thy outward appearance. But as it 
is I must leave-thee, good and fair to look upon but vile at heart, 
a beautiful singer and a sinful beauty. Now from henceforth 
must I steel my heart against all feelings of love, because of thee; 
for when I look upona fair woman, suspicion will poison all my 
thoughts, and never shall beauty appear lovely to me again. 


Leon. Is there no one here who will take pity on me and 
slay me ? {Hero swoons. 

Beat. Hero, Hero! why do you swoon ? : 

D. John. We had better leave them. Her discovered 
wickedness has overwhelmed her. 4 

[Exeunt Don Pedro, Don John, and Claudio. 

Bene, How is she ? 

Beat. She has died, I fear. Ob \ said me, some of you, to 
restore her. CC-0 Kashmir Research Institute. Digitzed by eGangotri 
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Leon. Oh, may she never recover from that swoon, but sink 
into the grave. It would be best for her, for then her infamy 
would be forgotten. 


Beat. O Hero! Hero! 

Friar. Do not be so heart-broken, madam. 

Leon. Can you bear to face us all again ? 

Friar. Yes; what reason is there that she should not do so? 


Leon. What reason? For the open shame’s sake. She 
could not refute their assertions. Die, Hero; die; if 1 thought 
thou wouldst recover, or that thy disgrace had not power to quench 
thy youthful vigour, I myself, after upbraidmg thee for thy sins, 
must in very desperation slay thee. Behold ! I murmured at the 
Fate that gave me but one child; now alas! I find that Fate 
would have been kinder to withhold even that one. Why wert 
thou my child, in whom I took such delight ? Better far would 
it have been had I adopted some vagrant’s offspring, for then I 
could have disclaimed any part in any infamy it might bring upon 
me. But she who is my own child, of whom I was so proud, 
whom I loved so dearly and lauded so highly, whom I loved better’ 
than myself—Oh! she is stained so darkly and deeply. with sin, 
‘that all the waters of the ocean cannot cleanse her, nor purify 
her sin-stained soul. 


Bene. Signior Leonato, do not judge hastily. I cannot yet 
think coclly on the matter myself; 1am lost in amazement. 


Beat. 1 will wager my life that Hero is falsely accused. 
Bene. Beatrice, did you sleep with Hero last night-? 


Beat. No I did not, although it was the first time for a year 
that I have not been with her. 


Leon. That doubly strengthens their assertion, though it was 
strong enough before. I cannot believe that Don Pedro, Don Jobn, 
and Claudio woul! all utter falsehoods about Hero—especially 
Claudio, who deeply loves her, and wept at her disgrace. Come 
away, leave her to perish alone. 


Friar. Let me speak now, I pray you. | have only refrain- 
ed until now and allowed matters to take theic course so far, be- 


cause I have been occupied in closely observing the Lady Hero. 


I have watched the indignant blushes come and go in her cheeks, 
chased avGrO Beshthe Resdboch distur andetroflacdndaye seen the 
scornful light in her eyes when she heard their vile accusations, 
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and | am convinced that her accusers are greatly misled in their 
assertions against her innocence. If I am not right in my surmise 
you may question my wisdom, and say that all my learning is 
useless, and also all my knowledge gained by observing the world 
of men, which yconfirms by actual trial the truths I have learned 
from books. You may discredit my sacred office and the ex- 
perience of an aged man, if you do not fnd that this lady is the 
innocent victim of some terrible mistake. ; 

Leon. Good priest, that is impossible. The only point in 
ber favour is that sh2 does not deny her guilt. Why, then, do 
you try to cloak the sin that has been so openly revealed ? 


Friar. Madam, who is the person whom they say you bave 
sinned ? 
Hero. You must ask my accusers, for I cannot tell. By my 


soul's salvation, ] vow that I know no such man, nor have I ever 


erred from the path of purity: My dear father, if you can establish . 


the shameful fact which they allege, or if you find that last night 
I held conversation with anyone at all at that time, I give you 
leave to disown me, te love me no longer, and even to put me toa 
dreadful death. 

Friar, Her accusers are under a grave misapprehension. 


Bene. The Prince and Count Claudio are both the soul of 


honour. They must bave heen wilfully deceived, and if so, the 
one who has done it is most certainly Don John, for his nature 
delights in evil, and he will take any trouble to work hard. 


Leon. It bewilders me. But this I know—if she is guilty 
I will slay,her ; but if it is a plot on their part, I wili be reveneed 
on them, princes though they be. Iam old, yet age has not robbed 
me of bodily vigour, nor swallowed up my mental faculties, nor 


has it deprived me of wealth, or estranged: my friends from me, ~ 
¥ ’ 


and her accusers shall find that in such a cause as I have, every 
one of these—energy, thought, money, and friends—shall be de- 
voted wholly to the task of revenging myself upon them.’ 


Friar. Stay before you put your natural desires into 
practice and be guarded yet further by my advice. Count 
Claudio and the Prince think they saw your daughter die before 
their eyes. Now Iadvise that you do not contradict that idea 
but let‘her conceal hereself carefully at home, and do you eve 
out that she really did die. Put on the outward appearance of 
mourning, have a funeral ceremony performed with all due form 
and place need ashe oResser€h nstituten wligitzed by eGangotri : 
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Leon. What good will come of doing that ? 
that help us ? 


Friar. : If you do this properly, it will work very greatly in 
her favour, for the people will forget the accusation in sorrow of 


her death. That will be one advantage. But I havea greater 
aim in view. 


How will 


Everyone will hear that she died at the moment of being 
accused, and they will say that she could not have been so 
wicked after all, and will be filled with sorrow and regret for her 
sake It generally happens that we do not properly value a thing 
when we actually have it, but when we lose it, we often exagge- 
rate its worth, and see clearly the value which we did not appreci- 
ate whilst it was in our possession. Hero's death will have this 
effect on the Count, but when he is told that she died immediately 
after his reproaches, he will begin to think more and more of how 
fair she was in life. His thoughts will turn to all the graces of 
her character, which will appear before him in ever-increasing 
beauty, and memory will bring her before his mind as even more 
beauteous than she was in life. Then, if he ever felt the least 
spark of true love, he will be filled with remorse, and wish that he 
bad never taken such a course of action, even though he thought 
himself in the right. 


If you will agree to this, you may rest assured that things 
will turn out better in reality that [can suppose while merely 
stating probabilities. Even supposing that we are mistaken in 
looking for all this to follow, one certainty there is, and that is 
that the lady’s death will cause her disgrace to be speedily forgotten, 
and that is a decided advantage gained. If events should not 
turn out as we hope, she can then secretly enter a nunnery, where 
she will be concealed from the curious eyes and babbling tongues 
of the world. 

Bene. Sir, it will be well for you to take the priest's counsel ; 
and I swear to you that. although, as you are aware, the Prince 
and Claudio are both very dear to me, yet I will faithfully stand 
by you, and keep your secret. 

Leon. Jam so bewildered with grief that I will follow any 
counsel which directs me what to do. 

Friar. 1am glad you agree to this, for such unusual events 
must be dealt with in an unusual manner. Let us~ go now, 


me ; A nsent for the present to be looked 
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. ote Ted 
perchance, if you are patient, you may yet resume the marriage 


service so abruptly broken off. 
[Exeunt all but Benedick and Beatrice. 


Bene. Beatrice, surely you have not been in tears till now ? 


Beat. Yes, I have, and my tears are not yet done. 

Bene. But I do not wish you to cry: 

Beat. You do not need to wish me to doit; Jam doing it 
of my own free will. 

Bene. In my heart | am sure that Hero is falsely accused. 

Beat. Oh! whata reward I would give to the man who 
would free her from that accusation. 

Bene. Can it be done, do you think 7 

Beat. ‘Easily enough ; but I know no man who would do it. 

Bene. Is it within a man’s power ? 

Beat. Yes, but not within your power. 

Bene 1 will tell youa wonderful thing. 1 love you more 
than anything on earth. What think you of that ? S 


Beat. No more than I think of the things I have never 
heard of. I might as easily say the same thing respecting you, 
and though it would be the truth, I do not ask you to credit it; I 
will not commit myself. But I grieve sorely on Hero’s account. 

Bene. J swear by this weapon, Beatrice, that it is true. 


Beat. Do not swear rash oaths, which you may have to 
recall. 


Bene. | protest by my sword that itisso; and I will 
force anyone to take back his words who denies that I return 
your love. 


Beat. ‘Take care you do not have to deny your own words. 


Bene. Never. under any inducement whatever. J repeat 
what I have said. 


Beat. Then, may Heaven give me pardon. 

Bene. For what sin, dear lady. 

Beat. You stopped me at the most fortunate moment ; i 
was just going to declare my affection to you. 
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. Beat. My heart is so full of love that there is no room for 
declaration. ; 


Bene. Lay some command on me, and see how I will 
carry it out. 

Beat. Then slay Count Claudio. 

Bene. What ! Not for all you could give me ! 

: Beat. Then by your refusal you slay me, instead of the 
Count. Good-bye. 

Bene. Stay, dearest. 

Beal. No; you may detain me, but my heart has left you. 
Allow me to depart, pray. 

Bene. But, Beatrice— 

Beat. 1 wili not stay. 

Bene. Let us be reconciled before you go. 

Beat. Yes, that fits you better than fighting my foes. 

Bene. Is the Count a foe to you? 

Beat, Has he not been proved an out-and-out knave? He 
has held my dear cousin up to svorD, uttered the basest calumnies 
against her, and covered her with shame. O, if I were only able 
to fight him myself! Consider, he kept her up with false hopes, 
and cunningly did his design until the very moment of the 


marriage, and then publicly, calumniously, and with persistent 
malice— O Heaven, if I were only not a woman, I would slay him 


just as publicly! 

Bene. Listen for a moment— 

Beat. Fancy them saying that Hero w 
man at her bedroom window! 

Cene. Do but hearken— 

Beat. My dear cousin’s life is wrecked! 


ould converse with a 


Bene. Beatrice— 
Beat. Lords and noblemen; indeed! Noble behaviour, truly; 


and noble sayings. Worthy lords too; MY fine Lord Lollipop! 
truly a most delicate chevalier! Would that I. could change my 
sex and fight your pretty Count, or that some man would fight him 
for me! But now manliness is lost in ae courteous Ae 

“0 Kashraitdeseamchonbti it. words, mere words, are 
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all that are current now; let a man only boas 
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reckone? as brave as Hercules. All my wishes cannot turn me into 
a man,.so I must even show that lama woman by dying of grief, 


Bene. Stay, dear Beatrice. I vow by my right hand, that 
I love you. 

Beat. You must put your right hand to some other use 
before I can believe you. 

Bene. Are you firmly convinced in your heart that Claudio 
has accused Hero falsely? 

Beat. On my soul I am convinced. as certainly as T know 
that I have a soul. 


Bene. That is sufficient for me. 1 undertake your quarrel, 
and will fight t e Count. Let me salute your hand, and bid you 
farewell. Let your opinion of mz rest upon what you shall be 
told, of how I dischary: my vow. Now go to your cousin Hero, 
and give her what consolation you can; I shall spread the report 
that she no longer lives. Adieu, sweet Beatrice. [Exeunt. 


SceENE II. A Prison. 
Enter DOGBERRY, VERGES, and Sexton, in gowns; and the 
Watch, with CONRADE and BORACHIO. 
Dog. Is the wl vie assembly present? 
Verg. Supply a comfortable seat for the sexton. 
Sex. Who are “the malé-factors’’? 
Dog. Why, we are; my comrade, Verges, and |. 


Verg. Yes, to be sure; we have the examination to conduct, 
and then to exhibit the report to Leonato. 


Sex. But it is the wrong-doers that 1 ask about. Bring 
them in front of the constable. 


Dog. That is right. Bring them in front of me. Give me 
your name, sir. 


Bor. Borachio. 


Dog. Make a note of that name. And now. fellow, what is 
yours ? , 


Con. I amno “fellow,” sir, but well-born. Conrade is my 
name. 


Dog. Write that all down. Sirs, are you both servants of 
God? CC-0 Kashmir Research Institute. Digitzed by eGangotri 
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hae i We trust so. 


Dog. Makea note to the effect that they trust they are 
servants of the Lord, and see that you put the Lord’s name first; 
it would be a sad case indeed if such rogues’ names should go 
before Ilis ! Sirs, it is already clearly established that you are 
traitorous villains; and before long we shall begin to think as much. 
What have you to say? 

Con. Our answer is that we say we are not rogues. 


Dog. He isa clever rascal, but I will bea match for him. 
Come here, sir, and listen to me; let me tell you that we take you 
both fer traitorous villains. 


Bor. And I repeat that we are nothing of the kind. 


Dog. Well, that will do for the present. Actually, the 
culprits both tell the same story. Have you made a note of it, 
that they are no rogues? 


Sex. But, good constable, that is not the way to hold an 
enquiry; you must summon the, watchmen who bring the accusa- 
tion. 

Dog. Of course, that will be the quickest way. Bring the 
watchmen here. Sirs, it is my authoritative command that you 
witness against these persons. 

First Watch. The first one accused Don John of roguery. 

Dog. Make a note of the fact thet Don John isa rogue. It 
is high treason to say such a thing. 

Bor. -’ Sir— 

Dog. Silence, sir! J am not at all prejudiced in your favour, 
1 can tell you. 

Sex, Did you hear him utter anything else besides that ? 

Sec. Watch. Yes; he said that Don John had given bim: a 
thousand ducats in payment for the false accusation of Signior 
Leonato’s daughter.” 

Dog. As downright a piece of perjury as ever 1 heard of. 

- Verg. You are right. 

Sex. Anything more? 

First Watch. He also said that Count Claudio purposed to 
put his intended bride to shame in front of all her friends at the 


church, 242 Kashipifessanch dudilute:ithgtibedweeGagyoeremony. 
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Dog. O, thou knave |! Thou will be sentenced to eternal 


condemnation for this work. 

Sex. Anything more? 

Watch. No, no more. 

Sex. And it is more then sufficient to convict you two 
culprits. All has happened as they say to the Lady Hero, who 
has died from the eilects of their wicked plot, and Don John has 


fled from Messina. Master Dogberry, these fellows must be 
brought before Signior Leonato : 1 will go on‘now and show him 
the report of their examination. [isxtt. 


Dog. Now, these men must be pinioned. 
Verg. And let justice deal 
Con. Take your hands off me, fool ! 
Dog. Good heavens! Did you hear that? Make a note that 
I, the Prince’s constable, ama foo!, Fasten him up. You rogue ! 


Con. Leave me alone, you donkey! 


Dog. Have you no respect for my office? or for my age? 
Would that the sexton were here to make a note that lama 
donkey. I-bid you al! keep it in your minds, although it has not 
been noted down, that | ama donkey. You rascal, it shall be 
clearly established that you are full of all wickedness. As for me, 
IT would have vou know that ] ama clever man, and an_ official, 
and also a burgess of Messina. Besides that, I am as good-loooking 
lam skilled in the law, Iam wealthy, and 


han | now have, and | have fine 
Fetch him along. I only wish 


as anyone in the town, 
have had even more money t 
clothes, and plenty of everything. 
it had been noted down that | ama donkey ! 


AGT BV. 
Scenk I. Before Leonato's house. 


Enter Leonato and ANTONIO. 
Ant. Excessive grief such as this will kill you. You are not 


acting wisely in helping your sorrow to injure you by giving way 
) Z 


to it. 
Leon. Stop, I beg you, troubling me with your advice; it is of 


no benefit to me, it merely flows past me without my heeding it. 


one to attempt to console me except one who 


It is useless for apy. j ns 
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who loved his daughter as dearly as J loved mine, and whose 
delight in her has heen as utterly shattered as mine has. and to him 
only will I give heed, if he counsel calm endurance. Let him tell 
me the full extent of his sorrow, and see whether it equals mine 
in kind and degree, then if he can show a cheerful and undisturbed 
countenance tell grief to depart, and bear himself philosophically, 
and if he have a stock of sayihgs to mend his sorrow with, and 
can pile up instance after .instance out of his books showing that 
misfortune is of benefit to us, then I will learn wisdom from him. 


But you cannot do so, for -no such person has ever been 
heard of. My dear Antonio, it is very easy for people to give sage 
advice and to preach consolation for other men's griefs, but once 
let your wise counsellor experience the trouble himself, all his 
wisdom and his sage precepts which he held sufficient to calm down 
rage, to hold back frenzy, and to bewitch and soothe pain and 
suffering, are all lost sight of in the strength of his feslings. No, 
Antonio, every man can and should try to comfort others whom he 
sees writing under servere trials, but no one has the strength or 
constancy to remember such wisdom and moral precepts when he 
is suffering in like manner himself. So be good enough to refrain 
from advising me, my sorrow is beyond the power of your admoni- 
tions to cure. 

Ant. If that be so, we are no better than children. 

Leon. Say no more, 1 beg. Iam only human, and even 
the wisest of men, however loftily and philosophically they may 
write, and however they may pretend to despise pain and misfor- 
tune, do not find that their stoical sentiments help them to bear 
even toothache without a murmur when the pain touches them 


personally. | 

Ant. But why turn all the ill-effects upon yourself only? 
Why not try to injure those who have caused you this suffering? 

Leon. You say well, and I shall follow your advice. I feel 
certain that Hero is wronged, and I will be revenged on the three 
who have thus maligned her. 

Ant. Don Pedro and the Count are hurrying this way. 


Enter DON PEDRO and CLAUDIO. 


D. Pedro. Good day to you. 
Claud. Good day, Signiors. 
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D. Pedro. We have not time to stay, Signior. 
Leon. Indeed | Than do not let m2 detain you. It was not 
so always ; but no matter ! 

D. Pedro. Pray, dear Signior, let us not dispute. 


Ant, Ifa dispute would put matters right, and undo the 


harm that has been done, some people would soon be slain. 

Claud. Who has done him harm? 

Leon, You, yourself, deceiver! You have done the harm. 
Your hand need not fly to your sword-hilt—you will not intimidate 
me. 

Claud. Out upon my hand if it seemed to suggest any 
hostility to you ; | did not mean it, good old man. 

Leon. Nonsense, sit! Do not make me the butt of your 
witticisms, for I am not, in thus speaking, presuming on my 
privilege as an old man, who may safely boast of his former 
prowess, knowing that his age renders him secure from attack. 
Understand this, young man, I say it boldly to your face—that 
you have placed so great an insult upon my guiltless daughter and 
myself, that | am obliged to act the part of a young man, and 
forego the reverence due to my age, and, notwithstanding my 
hoary head and the impaired strength due to a long life, to dare 
you to face me in combat. Your vile accusation has caused my 
daughter's death, and she now lies in the tomb of her forefathers. 
Never before did any of our race lie dishonoured in that grave, 
except herself; nor would she have been £o dishonoured but for 
thy wicked plot. s 

Claud. Wicked plot of mine ? 

Leon. Yes, yours. 

D. Pedro. That is not true, Leonato. 

Leow. Sir, if he is not afraid to fight me, 1 will prove the 
truth of my words in personal combat, notwithstanding his skill in 
fencing and his youthful vigour 

Claud. Never ! 1 will not dream of fighting you. 


Leon. Do you think to put me of thus ? You were not so 
unwilling to slay a defenceless girl; but you will find it a diderent 
matter when you have men to deal with. 

Ant. He will have us both to fight, and we will prove 


sterner antaganisth thaweR Bey — But he shall fight one ata 
time, and I challenge him Er Tete. Fialepd systema Now, boy, 
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come along ; you are but a boy, and being so, must be whipped 


but surely as I live, I will beat you from your Loasted skill in 
fencing. 


Leon. Antonio— 

Ant. Be tranquil, brother, I, too, dearly loved Hero, whose 
death he and his friends have caused by their vile calumnies. But 
they would no more have the courage to deal with real men than 


I would dare to seize a poisonous snake. They are mere children ; 
boastful, effeminate children. 


Leow, My dear brother—~-- 

Ant. Pray remain quiet. Do you think I do uot know such 
felows ? | am acquainted wich all their bread, and can estimate 
their worth to a nicety—impertinent, shuffling, dandified cox- 
combs, who strut about cheating, deceiving, traducing, and 
sneering at everyone; who put on fantastic airs and dress, and 
a most martial outward appearance, boasting of how they will 
vanquish their foes ; but it all ends in mere wordy threats which 
never come to anything. 

Leon. But, my dear Antonio —— 

Ant. Let me manage this affair; do not you interfere. 


D. Pedro. Signiors, we will not quarrel with you. I am 
truly grieved at the death of Herv, but 1 swear that we had full 
proof of what she was accused of. ' 


Leon. But, my dear sir,---—— 
D. Pedro. | cannot listen, 
Leon. Really? Then let us go, Antonio; | will make him 
listen to me yet. ‘ 
Ant. And he shall do so, for we will compel him. 
[Bxeunt Leonato and Antonio. 
D, Pedro. Look! Yonder is the very one we have been 
looking for. 
Enter BESEDICK. 


Claud. Well, Benedick, what tidings have you? 


Bene. Good day to you, Prince. 
D. Pedro. 1am glad you have come; You were nearly in 
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Claud. Yes ; two harmiess old fellows were doing their best 


to get up a quarrel. 

D. Pedro. It was Signior Leonato and his brother Antonio. 
Do you not think that our youth would have vanquished their 
age, had it really come to a fight ? 

Bene. {t is not true courage to fight ina bad cause. I was 
looking for you two gentlemen. 

Claud. And we have been searching high and low for you, 
our spirits are so depressed that we wanted you to drive away our 
melancholy with some of your smart sayings. 

Bene. 1 wish to say nothing to you except with my sword; 
shall I use it for our intercourse ? 

D. Pedro. You surely do not keep your wit by your side. 


Claud. No one ever heard of that being done, though many 
a one has been out of his wits. Come, Benedick, if it be in your 
sheath, then draw it; Iam asking you to make amusement for 
us, as we ask it of the entertainers ; but do, pray, to please us. 


D. Pedro. Upon my word, his face is very White. Are you 
ill, Benedick, or in a passion. 

Claud. Cheer up, Benedick ! You have courage enough to 
withstand trouble. 

Bene. Do not try to be witty at my expense, oF I shall 
encounter you fairly, and you will regret it. Pray talk about 
something else. i 

Claud. Certainly, let us change the subject. That last one 
seems to have fallen foul of him somehow. 

D. Pedro. Really, he dogs look different from his usual self. 
He must be very much enraged. 

Claud. Well, lf anyone has. offended him, he knows how to 
bring his sword to hand. 

Bene. Exactly what I shall do, if you will be good enough 
to let me speak to you privately. 

Claud. Heavens preserve me! Actually a challenge ! 


Bene. (Aside to Claudio.| You scoundrel! No, I am not 
in fun; I will uphold my words in any way you please, with any 
weapon, and at any time that you are not afraid to meet me. If 


you refuse £9-0 daallengmsearcithalkubraRtzesPscatganen: Poor 
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Hero has died through you, and she shall be avenged. I shall 
await an answer. 


Claud. Very well, | shall come, provided you will give me 
good entertainment. 3 


D. Pedro. Is this a dinner you are arranging ? 


Claud. lam greatly obliged tohim; he has invited me to 
be present at the carving of a calf's head ; he shall find that I 
am an excellent carver. Do you expect a woodcock to be present 
also? 


Bene. Your sayings, sir, are excessively clever. 


D. Pedro. I'll tell you what Beatrice said about your sayings 
not long ago. We were talking of you, and I said you had a fine 
wit. . You are right,” .she replied ; “so fine one can- scarcely see 
it” “Oh no!” I answered; “itis really very great.” “Yes, 
indeed,” said she ; “heavy and coarse” Then J said it was good 
wit ; and she answered it was very good; indeed perfectly harm- 
less. “But,” I protested, “he isa clever man;’ to which she 
replied, “Oh! yes; heisa perfect wiseacre.” Then I told her 
you could speak different languages, and she said she could quite 
believe it, for you would say one thing to her one day, and some- 
thing utterly different the next; and so the went on for long 
enough, misrepresenting everything about you; but in the end 
she agreed you were the handsomest man in the country. 

Claud. And then she cried, and denied that she was in 
any way interested in you. 

D. Pedro. Quite true; and added that she should much 
like you if she did not dislike you ; Hero told us all about it. 

Claud. Yes, and did he not hide in the garden once, like 
Adam and Eve ? 

D. Pedro. 1 suppose we shall soon be seeing the sign of 
matrimony on His brow. 

Claud. Yes, with the inscription he himself invented, 


Bene. Adieu for the present, my lad. Remember I meant 
what I said. Continue your would be witticisms, they hurt no- 
body, and please you, like the broken swords which boas 
to exhibit, pretending they were broken in fight. Prince, I thank 
you for your former kindness, but our friendship. ay get ae 
to an endfor between you and Don John, who is a \ EN 
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<woman. As for Sir Youthful here, he must meet me in fight 5 
until then, farewell. [Bxit. 
D. Pedro. He really means it ! 

Claud. Indeed he does, andla 
affection for Beatrice. 

D. Pedro. He has flung defiance to you, has he ? 

Claud. Yes, and in good earnest, too. 

D. Pedro. \Vell, a man whose common-sense has left him 
is a ridiculous spectacle, though he may still look outwardly like a 
man. 

Claud. He is then as much inferior to an 
is superior to it in stature. 

D. Pedro. But wait a moment. Let me consider. I must 
rouse myself and be serious. What was that he said about Don 
John being a fugitive? What does that betoken ? 


m sure it is because of his 


ape in sense as he 


Enter DOGBERRY, VERGES, and the WATCH, 
with CONRADE aid BORACHIO. 


Dog. Now, sircah, if the law cannot bring you to reason, 
then the law isa failure, and should never more try to deal out 
equity. You have beana false slanderer onc2, s9 you must be 
seen to. : 

D. Pedro. What does this mean? Borachio and another of 
Don John’s followers in fetters? 

Claud, Let us hear what they have been doing, sir. 

D. Pedro. \Vhat are these men accused ‘of, constable ? 


Dog. Well, sir, they have circulated false rumours. More- 
over, they have told lies; secondly, they are slanderers; in the 
sixth and last plaice, they have uttered falsehoods about the Lady 
Hero; in the third place, they have testified to false statements , 
and to sum up, they are villainous liars. 


D. Pedro. Then in the same order, pray tell me in the first 
place with what do you charge them? In the third place, of 
what do you accuse them? In the sixth place, wherefore have 
they been arrested ? And lastly, what have they done wrong ? 


Claud. Quite correct, and according to the man’s own 


headings; and certainly your one question is attired in many 


different way. : 
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D. Pedro. Have you wronged anyone, sirs, that you have 
been arrested thus? This good officer is too clever for me ; per- 
haps you can give me an answer. What have you done ? 


Bor.- My liege, I will confess at once, and on hearing my 
offence, Count Claudio has lzave to slay me. You have been 
duped and misled ; even your very eyesight has been deceived, 
and by the merest chance these witless men have discovered 
what your superior intelligence would never have found out for 
yourselves. They overheard me acknowledging to Conrade how 
your brother instigated me to malign the Lady Hero, and how I 
got Margaret to personate her, and appear at her window, while 
you were watching in the garden; and in consequence of that, 
how she was put to shame in the church, instead of being married 
to the Count. These men have my confession written down, and 
I would rather die than repeat such a shameful statement again. 
We have caused the lady’s death between us, and I can but suffer 
for my crime in a fitting manner. 


D. Pedro. Count, do not these words of his pierce you to 
the heart ? 


Claud. Oh! Ihave suffered the agony of death while he 
has been speaking. 


D. Pedro. Is it true that Don John instigated you to this ? 


Bor. Yes, and he bountifully rewarded me for carrying it 
through. 


D. Pedro. His whole nature is wicked and treacherous, 


and his cowardice has now made him a fugitive. 


Claud. Dear lady, your sweet face comes before me now in 
all the purity and innocence of happier days ! 


Dog. Remove the defendants now, Siga cc Leonato will 


have been informed by the sexton of their coafession, and L. 


beg you ail to repeat, in due time, that I am a donkey. 

Verg. Here they come, both of them ! 

Re-enter LEONATO and ANTON, with the SEXTON. 

Leon. Show me the miscreant, and let me scan him closely, 
that | may never trust another who looks like him. Which is 
the man? 

Bor. lam the man who has done you such great harm. 

Leon. Are you the villain whose false slander killed poor 
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Bor. 1, and no one else. 

Leon. You are wrong, have ; here are other two; noble 
gentlemen, and there was a third,who aided in the deed, but 
he has fled. Most noble gentlemen, pray accept my thanks 
for your valiant achievement—the slaying of an innocent gir; 
and forget not to recount that amongst your most valorous 
feats, for indeed, if you weigh it well, you must see how 


noble a deed it was. ; 
Claud. I scarcely know how to beg your indulgence, but 
I cannot now keep silent. Inflict on m2 what punishment 
you will, and I will bear it; lay upon m2 _whatever expia- 
tion for my fault you can think of, and I will do it; yet my 
fault was not one of wanton malice, but only a grizvous error. 


D. Pedro. And mine also, upon my honour ; but I will 
willingly give satisfaction to the worthy Signior by bearing any 
penalty he shall choose to inflict upon me. 

Leon. Promises and penalties are alike useless to bring 
my child back to life; the only thing you can do to atone in 
some slizht degree for your fault is to let it be known through- 
out the city that she was guiltless. Also, if the affection you 
bore towards her can stir your heart to compose some verse 
setting forth your sorrow, let it be placed upon her grave and 
chanted solemnly this very night. Then, on the morrow, com? 
to visit me, and I will arrange that you shall still wed my 
heiress-—my brother’s child, and the image of your lost Hero. 
She is heiress to all our wealth; and if you will give her the 
position her cousin should have had, I will think no more of 
avenging my daughter’s death upon you. : 


Claud. Good and worthy Signior, [ am overwhelmed by 
your indulgence. With tears 1 accept your proposal; and from 
this time forward I shall ever hold myself at your service. 


Leon. Farewell, then, for this evening; 1 shall look for 
you on the morrow. As for this villain, he shall be confronted 
with Margaret. She was also a hired confederate, I suspect. 


Bor. No, she is quite innocent, and did not know the harm 
she was doing in acting as she did. She has never been any- 
thing but good and true, as far as my knowledge of her goes. 


a Dog. One thing more, sir. I was styled a donkey by this 
ellow here, the defendant; but it was not written down at 


the time. I pay you. do not f ! tt 
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when he is sentenced. Also, the watchman heard the villains 
speak of aman named Misshapen, who may be kown by his 
lock and key that he weers. And he borrows money which he 
never pays -back, and has done this so long that now nobody 
will lend to others for the sake of doing a kindness. 1 should 
like you to cross-question him on the matter. 

Leon. tam very grateful to you for your zeal in this 
matter. 

Dog. You speak in a most grateful and grave manner, sir, 
and | rejoice to see it. 


Leon. Here is some money as recompense for your 
trouble. . 


Dog. May Heaven bless the donor! 
Leon. ‘That is all. I will take charge of this man. 


Dog. He is an utter rogue, who will be severely punished 
by your honour, | hope, asa warning to others. Heaven guide 
you, and keep you in good health ; and I give you my best 
wishes. I beg leave to go; and if I may ofler my best wishes 
for a happy ending to all, | hope God will permit it. Verges, 


I am ready to go. {Exeunt Dogberry and Verges). 


Leon. Gentlemen, I hope I shall see you both in the 
morning. Good-bye. 


Ant. Good-bye. We shall expect you. 

D. Pedro. Ve shall certainly be there. 

Claud. 1 shall go this night to pour out my Sorrow at 
Hero's tomb. 


Leon. {To the Watch\ Fetch these men along. | I shall 
examine Margaret as to how she become acquainted with such 
a villain [ Exeunt severally. 


ScENE II. Leonato’s garden. 
Enter BRNEDICK and MARGARET, meeting. 


Bene. Good Mistress Margaret, | beg you to do a kind 
action, for. which I shall owe you a recompense. Assist me to 
get an opportunity of having a. talk with Beatrice. 


Marg. If 1 do, will you promise to mdite a poem 
7 ? 
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fine one that it cannot be excelled ; for 
it; no man shall do more for you. 


ign myself to single blessed- 


Bene. Yes, such a 
indeed you are worthy of 
Marg. Indeed! then must I res! 
ness in the servants, room ? 
Bene. Your quickness of W 
it catches the point immediately. 
Marg. Yours, sit, is just the opposite ; 


practising with, it has no point. 
wit is chivairous, as 4 man’s ought to be; 
But go, I beseech you, and find 


rit runs as swiftly as a greyhound, 


like a rapier for 


Bene. Then my 
it will not stab a woman. 
Beatrice; I confess you have beaten me. 

Marg. Nay, we can defend ourselves well enough ; 
women only need swords to strike with. 
your bucklers of defence, you can make 
y screwing a sharp pike tight- 
or a woman. 
atrice for you, and 


we 


Bene. If you us? 
them into offensive w2apons, tod, b 
ly in; and that is dan serous work f 

Marg. Well, I will go and summon Be 
I think she, will come. 

Bene. I know she will. 

[Sings] * Cupid on high knows my poor worth, and my little 
deserving—at least «s regards song. But as for my powers in 
loving—why, Leander, who swam the Hellespont for his love, 
Troilus of Troy, and all the lon list of the lovers of old time who 
are the heroes of all the love-poems, were never balf so much in 
love as I. But I can never put my feelings into verse, though I 
have made the attempt ; I can never find any but the most foclish 
and unsuitable rhymes, which would offend my lady, and be a 
very ill-omened wocing. It is clear that no } celtic star was in the 
ascendant when I was born, vor can J court a lady’s favour with 


high-sounding phrases. 
Enter BuATRICE. 


(Exit Margaret. 


Dear Beatrice, were you willing to obey. my summons ? 
Beat. Yes, sir; and just as willing to go away again 
you ask*me. 
Bene. 
Beat. You have said it now, SO 


not go until you tell me what I came t 
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remain until I said Go. 


Iam going. But 1 shall 
o hear, and that is, what 


Oh ! if you would only 
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Bene, Nothing passed between us but threatening words 
and evil speeches. Now I must kiss you. 


_ Beat. No, for evil speeches.are but evil breath, and that is 
pestilential, so you shall not kiss me. 


Bene. You are soclever that you wrest the words from 
their meanings. However, I have dared Claudio to the combat, 
and he must fight me, or be branded as a craven. And now, 
tell me; which of my evil qualities first attracted you ? 


‘Beat. No one single quality, but all of them in the sum 
total. . They balanced each other so nicely that no disturbing 
element of good could.possibly creep in among them. Now tell 
me which of my excellent qualities first made you endure the pangs 
of love ? 


Bene. ‘Endure, did yousay ? That is just the right ex- 
pression, for I find I am forced to love you in spite of myself. 


Beat. Then you do despite to your own heart, poor thing ! 


If you are unkind to it, I must be unkind too, for I am far 


too loyal to show a liking for what my comrade dislikes. 
Bene. Really, we two are much too clever to allow of our 
courting in an agreeable and quiet mannet. 
Beat. I see no evidence of cleverness in that speech ; very 
few clever men extrol their own wisdom. 


Bene. That.was all very well as an illustration in olden days, 
when men commended each other. But now-a-days, ifa man do 
not establish a good opinion of himself in men’s minds while he 
lives, he will soon be forgotten, even by the time the bell has 


ceased to toll, and his widow to weep. 


Beat. And how soon will that be ? 


Bene. It is difficult to say ; but if we reckon about an hour 
for tolling and a few minutes longer for weeping, then we may 
consider he will be forgotten in about an hour or so. Thus you 
see that it is really advisable for wise men, if their sense of right 
does not raise objections, to praise themselves, as I do. Now you 
see why I, who am really, I assure you, a worthy fellow, am com- 
pelled to tell you of my worthiness myself. To change the subject, 
how is Hero ? 


Bence. And yourself ? 
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Bene. Then do what is right, and if you love me you will 
soon be more cheerful. I will say farewell now ; here is someone 
hurrying this way. : 

. Enter URSULA. 


Urs. Lady Beatrice, Leonato bids you come at once. 
There is a pretty to-do in the house. Lady Hero's innocence has 
come to light, and it has been found that Don Pedro and the 
Count have been grossly deceived. Don John, by whose agency 
all this evil has happened, has fled away. Will you come now ? 

Beat. \Vill you accompany me, sir, to hear about it ? 


Bene. My dear Beatrice. my existence is bound up in 
yours: I will die in your arms, and find myself a grave in your 
loving eyes; and over and above all this, I am coming in with 
you ! 


ScENE III. A church. 
Enter Dox Pepro, CLAupIO, and three or four with tapers. 


Claud. Is this Leonato’s vault ? 
A Lord. Yes, Signior. 


Claud. [Reading out of a scroll.) The Lady Hero, who 
lies in this tomb, was slain by Rumour’s guilty tongue. In re- 
quital of this wrong, Death causes Rumour to spread her death- 
less renown. Her life was lost through shame, but her death 
less crowned her with immortal glory. And you, my vers:3, I 
suspend upon her grave, that your words may continue to extrol 
her when my voice has ceased. Now let a solemn dirge be sung. 


SONG. 


O Diana, chaste goddess, grant absolution to the murderers 
of thy pure votary! To implore thy mercy, they circle about the 
grave with lamentations. © solemn night, lend thy aid to our 
sorrowfullament. Ye shades of the departed, join in our doleful 
dirge of death. 

Claud. Farewell, sweet corse ! 
be repeated each year. 

D. Pedro. Farewell, sirs; extinguish your lights now, for 
the hours of darkness are over, in which the wild beasts seek 

ofyoming dawn brightens the dark 


their prey. ,9 1e, sweet ning da } 
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clouds before the Sun-god 


This solemn service shall 
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Claud. Adieu, sirs; we will now disperse. 
D. Pedro. Let us go and change our mourning garments for 
gayer dress, and proceed, as we promised, to Leonato’s house. 


Claud. And may the ged of marriage bring events toa 
happier conclusion than in the case of poor Hero ! {[Exeunt. 


ScEnE IV. A room in Leonato's house. 


Enter LEONATO, ANTONIO, RENEDICK, BEATRICE, 
MARGARET, URSULA, FRIAR, FRANCIS, and HERO. 
Friar. \Vas 1 not right when I said that the Lady Hero 
was not guilty ? 


Leon. Don Pedro and the Count are guiltless also, though 
they brought the accusation which you heard discussed, for they 
were themselves deceived. Margaret was in some degree to 
blame, though entirely through ignorance, as I found when I 
examined her. . 

Ant. It rejoices me that every thing has turned out so 
luckily. : 

Bene. 1 am glad, too, for my word was pledged, and I 
should have been obliged to fight the Count. 


Leon. Now, Hero, and all you ladies, retire into another 
room, and come back with your masks on when I summon you. 
(Exeunt Ladies.) tis now the time when Don Pedre and the 
Count should arrive. Antonio, you must play the father, an 
give your pretended daughter to the Count. 

Ant. Relyonme! 1 shall play my part with an unmoved 
countenance. : 

Bene. Good priest, I shall require you to do me a service. 

Friar. \n what way, sir? : Bee 

Bene. To marry me or ruin me, which age ie Signior 
Leonato, your niece looks upon me with affection, I know. ae 

Leon, You are right ; it was Hero who brought her to tha 
point of view. “ 

Bene. And! look upon her in the same Way- 
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Bene. 1 do not quite understand your first statement. But 
as for my wish, it is that your wishes may agree with ours, and 
that you will allow me to-day to marry Beatrice ; in which cere- 
mony, good priest, I shall need your services. 

My wishers do indeed heartily correspond with yours, 


Leon. 
Here are 


Friar. And my services are at your disposal. 

the two for whom we are waiting. 
Enter Don PEDRO and CLAUDIO, and two or three others. 

D. Pedro. Good-moruing, lords and gentlemen. 

Leon. Good morning to you both. You see us awaiting you. 
Do you still hold to your resolve to wed Antonio’s child. 

Claud, 1am resolved, though she were a negress. 

Leow, Thensummon her, Antonio. The priest is waiting to 
do his office. (Exit Antonio. 

D. Pedro, Good morning, Benedick. \What has happened, 
that you look so gloomy ? 

Claud. He is thinking of his rash statement, and his many 
vows against marriage. Never mind, Benedick; there are many 


compensations. When you marry everybody will be delighted ; . 


as when Jupiter came wooing the maiden Europa. 

Bene. At least Jupiter would be pleasanter to listen to than 
you ; the noise you are making suggests a bleating calf. 

Claud. I shall pay you out for that, later; just now I see 
other business approaching. 

Re-enter ANTONIO, with the Ladies masked. 

Which of these ladies is the one whom I must take ? 

Ant. This lady, whom you will wed with my permission. . 

Claud. Then she belongs to me, now. Dear lady, let me 
look upon you without your. mask. : 

Leon. Not until you solemnly promise %efore the priest to 
wed her. 

Claud. Put your hand in mine, lady. Now, if you will 
have me for your husband, I swear before this priest to marry you. 

Hero. You were going to marry me before, when I was 
alive; [Unmasking.] And I was going to marry you also, when 


you loved me. 
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Claud. -\What! Is this a second Hero ? 


Hero. Yes, indeed. The Hero that was put to shame is 
dead ; this one lives, and is true and innocent. 


D. Pedro. Hero come to life again ! 
Leon. She only ceased to live forso long as the evil tales 
about her flourished. 


Friar. can explain all this mystery shortly, and after the 
wedding ceremony | shall relate to you in full all the circumstances 
of Hero’s seeming death. or the present, try to reconcile your 
thoughts to these strange events, and let us proceed to the church 
at once. 


Bene. \Vait one moment, good priest. \Vhere is Beatrice ? 


Beat. (|Unmasking.| That is my name. Did you want 
me. 


Bene. Are you not very fond of me? 

Beat. Just alittle; not more. 

Bene. If that is true, then Don Pedro, Leonato, and the 
Count were all wrong; they vowed you loved me. 

Beat. Are you not fond of me? 

Bene, Justa little; not more. 

Beat. In that case Margaret and Ursula are both wrong; 
they vowed you loved me. 

‘Bene. I was told you were so deeply in- love you were 
almost ill. 

Beat. Iwas told you were so deeply in love, you were 
almost dead. 

Bene. Nothing of the kind ! 

Beat. Only in a friendly way. 

Leon. My dear Beatrice, I dare vow you are 
Benedick. 


is deeply in love 
Claud. And I will take an oath that he is 
with entice, Behold a badly- written love-poem of his own 


creation, in praise of her. 


Then you do not care for me ? 


in love with 


Hero. And see! IJ have one in Beatrice’s handwriting, 
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Bene. Here is a wonder! Our own hands convict us against 
the feelings of our hearts. Well, I give in; I will marry you, but 
‘it is only out of pure compassion for you. 

Beat. 1 will not oppose you, but it is with great reluctance 
1 give in; in fact, it is only to keep you alive, for they told me you 
were dying. 

Bene. Say no more. | will keep you from chattering. 

{Kissing her. 

D. Pedro. Behold Benedick the husband! 


Bene. 1 vow to you, my liege, that a whole army of satirists 
cannot laugh me into changing my mind. Taunts or sarcasm 
have no eflect whatever upon me. A. man would soon have a 
disreputable appearance if he allowed smart sayings and _ sarcastic 
speeches to effect him outwardly. In fact, now that 1 have once 
made up my mind to wed, no one in the world can talk me out of 
it, so it is useless to make merry over my former tirades against 
marriage. We are all changeable creatures, and my present 
resolve is the last conclusion I have come to. As for you, Count, 
I had intended to beat you well, but as we are to be relatives, ] 
will let you off, to devote yourself to Hero. 

Claud. And I was hoping that you would refuse to marry 
Beatrice, that I might have had the pleasure of beating you into 
another frame of mind, and making you run in double harness. 
Beatrice will have to keep you well in hand, or you will change 
again. 

Bene. Well, all quarrelling is out of the question now. Let 
us have a dance before the wedding ceremony, to cheer us all up ! 


Leon. The dance will come after the wedding. 
Bene. Before it, I vow; so strike up, musicians. My liege, 


you look very solemn ; I advise you to follow my example, and get 
married ; there is no state more honourable than the married state. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Mess. Prince, your brother Don John has been captured as 
he was fleeing from Messina, and a company of soldiers has 
brought him back again. 


_ Bene. Never mind Don John to-day. To-morrow I will 
invent some fine penalties for him. Begin, musicians. 
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